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MoBILIZING HIGHER EDUCATION TO BUILD DEMOCRACIES ........ 

Wits esa John E. Ivey, Jr. 
brraopucine Ezna L Gals ... 2006s scccssees John E. Fellows 
Tee I 6. oie es 6 nee easusidot eee Ezra L Gillis 
THE CHALLENGE TO PUBLIC EDUCATION ........ Harold Benjamin 
THE WORK OF THE ADMISSIONS OFFICE ...... George W. Rosenlof 
“OTHER ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF THE REGISTRAR” .......... 

(as206480e en eee Kenneth Little 
SUMMARIZATION OF WORKSHOPS .........000ccceececcccecees 

Pr nr rem Charles E. Harrell, General Chairman 


Workshop I: High School and College Relations . .Clyde Vroman 
Workshop II: Evaluation of Educational Experiences for Admission 
44.0000 ase heed regen ee eeeen George N. Lauer 
Workshop III: Office Machines and Their Use . . Marshall R. Beard 
Workshop IV: Procedures in Registration, Recording, and Gradu- 
IR 5 05 45 6 aban insceie eee Arthur M. Gowan 
Workshop V: Selective Service and Veterans Affairs .......... 
sea gear eaare wae eee W. P. Clement 
Workshop VI: The Registrar and Admissions Officer: His Respon- 
sibilities and Opportunities for Service to His Institution ...... 
TTT TCT CET TTT ee Walter N. Danner 
Workshop VII: Opportunities and Responsibilities for Intra-Insti- 
tutional Research and Interpretation ........ Jack N. Williams 
Workshop VIII: Special Problems of the Liberal Arts College . .. 
\s ween eda gene paeweean eee eee ae Robert W. Tripp 

THE YEARS AHEAD CHALLENGE AACRAO (Panel Discussion) .. 
POPC r Te Tee Te ee R. E. McWhinnie, presiding 
IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT GOVERNMENTAL ENACTMENTS (A Panel 
Ns vxxnte civ kescncetee Emma E. Deters, presiding 
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HE ELECTION of Emma E. Deters as President for 1952-53 accom- 
plished two things: it gave assurance that the affairs of A.A.C.R.A.O. 
would be in good hands for the forthcoming year, and it bestowed a well- 
deserved reward for long and effective service to the Association. 
Miss Deters has served the University of Buffalo, her alma mater, since 
1916. She was Registrar of the College of Arts and Sciences from 1916 
to 1928, and since 1928 has been University Registrar. 


The extent to which the Association has relied on her ability and her devotion is 
only partly suggested by the list of offices she has held: Second Vice-President, 1929- 
30; Treasurer, 1934-37; First Vice-President, 1939-40 and 1951-52; Associate Editor 
of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 1934-37; Book Review Editor ,1942-43. She was hostess 
to the Convention of 1931 and Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 
Other committees of which she has been either chairman or member include: Nomi- 
nations, Adequacy of Transcripts, Resolutions, Hospitality and Introduction, Special 
Projects, Recognition, and Constitution and By-Laws. Few members of the Associa- 
tion have so distinguished a record of service to it. She has also been active in the 
Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of Admission, of 
which she has been Secretary, Vice-President, and President. 

Miss Deters lives at Lancaster, a suburb of Buffalo. She has traveled widely. Her 
hobbies are golf, fishing, and gardening. She belongs to Sigma Kappa (national social 
sorority), Pi Lambda Theta (national honorary Education fraternity), and the 
Lancaster Country Club. 

On the 25th Anniversary of her connection with the University of Buffalo, the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce named her a ‘‘Niagara Frontiersman for the extraor- 
dinary interest in students and the capacity shown over a period of 25 years in 
various positions in the University of Buffalo.” 

On the occasion of the 30th Anniversary of her connection with the University of 
Buffalo, the faculty passed the following resolution: 

“The faculty wishes to express congratulations and good wishes to Miss Deters, 
who is completing her thirtieth year of service, first as Registrar for the college, then 
as University Registrar. It voices its conviction that the office of Registrar is far more 
important than can be realized by the person outside academic experience, who may 
think of the position as complicated but chiefly clerical. The faculty know the office 
to be much more important than that: The head of it must be tactful but firm, free 
from bias and prejudice both personal and academic, possessing an innate sense of 
order and clarity, endowed with executive ability which can preserve the smooth 
functioning of a large staff gf people who like their chief are overworked but un- 
complaining ; gifted with skill in meeting people of all sorts and putting them at their 

ease; able to give present and prospective students advice without dogmatism, help 
without condescension, sympathy without emotionalism. All these peculiarly character- 
ize the person in whose honor we record this token of appreciation as well as our 
: confidence that in the trying, overcrowded months that lie ahead, her contribution to 
the common cause will be no less effective than in the past.” 

Miss Deters has won a host of friends among the members of A.A.C.R.A.O. by her 
graciousness and charm, her wisdom and her enthusiasm. Her election as President 
was unanimous, and there was nothing synthetic about that unanimity. She will have 
the loyal support of all the members, and the Association can look forward to a 
flourishing year. 








W.CS. 








EMMA ELIZABETH DETERS 
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Program, Thirty-Eighth Convention, 
April 21,22, 23, 24, 1952 


Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


COMMITTEES 


ExECUTIVE—John E. Fellows, President, University of Oklahoma; Emma 
E. Deters, First Vice-President, University of Buffalo; Roy Armstrong, 
Second Vice-President, University of North Carolina; Charles H. 
Maruth, Secretary, University of Denver; Albert F. Scribner, Treas- 
urer, Valparaiso University; William Craig Smyser, Editor, Miami 
University ; Elwood C. Kastner, Past President, New York University ; 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman, Committee on Special Projects, Temple 
University; Ernest Whitworth, Chairman, Committee on Regional 
Associations, Cornell University. 

BoaRD OF EpiToRs—William Craig Smyser, Editor, Miami University ; 
J. Anthony Humphreys, Woodrow Wilson Junior College; Ernest 
Whitworth, Cornell University; Gustave E. Metz, Clemson College; 
Samuel A. Nock, Briarcliff Junior College; E. Vincent O’Brien, Ford- 

| ham University; D. Tom Ordeman, Oregon State College; Alma H. 

Preinkert, University of Maryland; George W. Rosenlof, University 
of Nebraska; Eleanor Tibbetts, Maryland State Teachers College. 

BuDGET—Elwood C. Kastner, Chairman, New York University; John E. 
Fellows, University of Oklahoma; Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, The President-Elect. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws—Ira M. Smith, Chairman, University of 
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Michigan; Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo; Fred L. Kerr, 
University of Arkansas; J. Gilbert Quick, University of Pittsburgh; 
R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee. 

COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES—George P. Tuttle, Chasr- 
man, University of Illinois; Roy Armstrong, University of North Caro- 
lina; Charles E .Harrell, Indiana University; Joseph C. MacKinnon, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; R. Fred Thomason, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS—Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman, Wheaton 
College; Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina; John R. 
Little, University of Colorado; Stella Morris, Colorado A & M Col- 
lege; Leonard G. Nystrom, Southern Methodist University. 

NoMINATIONS—Leonard G. Nystrom, Chairman, Southern Methodist 
University; Elwood C. Kastner, New York University; J. Gilbert 
Quick, University of Pittsburgh; James K. Hitt, University of Kansas; 
R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee; Stella Morris (Alter- 
nate), Colorado A & M College. 

OrFicE ForMs—Leo M. Hauptman, Chairman, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College; Thomas A. Garrett, Saint 
Michael's College; J. Everett Long, West Virginia University ; Howard 
W. Patmore, University of Southern California. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT—Ralph E. McWhinnie, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University ; Ellen 
Deering, College of the Pacific; John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa; Elwood C. Kastner, New York University; John M. Rhoads, 
Temple University; R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee; 
Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University. 

PuBLIC RELATIONS—H. Lloyd Heaton, Chairman, A & M College of 
Texas; Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina; Florence N. 
Brady, Occidental College; Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa; 
Charles H. Maruth, University of Denver; Fred E. Nessell, George 
Washington University; William C. Smyser, Miami University. 

REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS—Ernest Whitworth, Chairman, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Alabama, William F. Adams, University of Alabama; Ar- 
kansas, Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas; Colorado-Wyoming, 
Stella Morris, Colorado State A & M College; Illinois, Guy L. Schuy- 
tema, George Williams College; Indiana, G. R. McCoy, Evansville 
College; Kansas, Lyle W. Hilbert, College of Emporia; Kentucky, 
Cleo Gillis Hester, Murray State College; Michigan, Edward G. 

Groesbeck, University of Michigan; Middle States, Endicott A. 

Batchelder, University of Pittsburgh; Mississippi, O. N. Darby, Mis- 

sissippi Southern College; Missouri, Guy H. Thompson, Southwest 

Missouri State College; New England, Kathryn McGraw, Williams 
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College; North Carolina, Era Lasley, Guilford College; Ohio, Ronald 
B. Thompson, Ohio State University; Oklahoma, W. Harvey Faust, 
East Central State Teachers College; Pacific Coast, Ethelyn Toner, 
University of Washington; South Carolina, Eula Barton, Woman's 
College, Furman University; Southern, Roy Armstrong, University 
of North Carolina; Tennessee, James L. Buford, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Texas, Henry Y. McCown, University of Texas ; Upper Midwest, 
Ruby McKenzie, University of North Dakota; Utah, J. A. Norton, 
University of Utah; Virginia, Ira Miller, Eastern Mennonite School ; 
West Virginia, Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College; Wisconsin, 
Leonard Haas, Wisconsin State Teachers College at Eau Claire. 


RESOLUTIONS—George P. Tuttle, Chairman, University of Illinois ; Ethelyn 


Toner, University of Washington; Grady S. Patterson, Wake Forest 
College; Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University ; S. L. McGraw, 
Concord College. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS—John M. Rhoads, Chairman, Temple University; 


Warren P. Clement (General), Texas Technological College; Clar- 
ence E. Dammon (Machine Equipment), Purdue University; Robert 
E. Mahn (Glossary), Ohio University; Ralph E. McWhinnie (Ade- 
quacy of Transcripts), University of Wyoming; D. Tom Ordeman 
(Handbook), Oregon State College; William C. Smyser (General), 
Miami University; Herman A. Spindt (Admissions Policies), Uni- 
versity of California; Robert E. Summers (Enrollment Trends), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Ronald B. Thompson (Report on Credit), 
Ohio State University; Clyde Vroman (High School-College Rela- 
tions) University of Michigan; E. Vincent O’Brien (Service of the 
Registrar), Fordham University. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


GENERAL COMMITTEE—Alma H. Preinkert, General Chairman, Univer- 


sity of Maryland; President John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma ; 
William F. Adams, University of Alabama; Irene M. Davis, Johns 
Hopkins University ; Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo; Hazel H. 
Feagans, American University ; Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University ; 
Martha E. Manahan, Western Maryland College; Fred E. Nessell, 
George Washington University; E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham Uni- 
versity; Catherine R. Rich, Catholic University; Howard B. Shontz, 
University of California; Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers College ; Ernest Whit- 
worth, Cornell University. 


BANQUET—Hazel H. Feagans, Chairman, American University; Norma 


Azlein, University of Maryland; Arthur H. Larson, University of 
Rochester; William J. Phillips, Ursinus College; Eleanor Tibbetts, 
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Maryland State Teachers College; Ethelyn Toner, University of 
Washington. 

CLINIC FOR NEW REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS—William F. 
Adams, Chairman, University of Alabama; John W. Bunn, Bowling 
Green State University; Worth A. Fletcher, Municipal University of 
Wichita; Richard S. Johnson, University of Florida; Arthur H. Lar- 
son, University of Rochester; Samuel A. Nock, Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege; Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington; George E. Vander 
Beke, Marquette University. 

CONVENTION News—Howard B. Shontz, Chairman, University of 
California; Gretchen M. Happ, The Principia; F. Taylor Jones, Drew 
University; William L. Mayer, North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering. 

ENTERTAINMENT OF WIVES—Mrs. Fred E. Nessell, Chairman ; Mrs. Henry 
H. Armsby 

EXxHIBITS—E. Vincent O’Brien, Chairman, Fordham University ; Joseph G. 
Connor, Georgetown University; John M. Daniels, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Enock C, Dyrness, Wheaton College; Leo M. Haupt- 
man, Ball State Teachers College; Robert C. Story, Office of Education. 

HOSPITALITY AND INTRODUCTIONS—Clarice Slusher, Chairman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; Helen H. Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati; 
Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University; Katherine E. Hilliker, Boston 
University ; Anna L. Hobbs, Skidmore College; Hattie Jarmon, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; J. Gilbert Quick, University of 
Pittsburgh; Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers College. 

HousinG—Catherine R. Rich, Chairman, Catholic University; Mrs. 
Theresa B, Wilkins, Office of Education. 

MarsHAL—Fred E. Nessell, George Washington University. 

MIMEOGRAPHING AND DUPLICATING—Martha E. Manahan, Chairman, 
Western Maryland College; Cora Virginia Perry, Western Maryland 
College; Harriet Preble, Montgomery Junior College. 

PROGRAM—Emma E. Deters, Chairman, University of Buffalo; John E. 
Fellows, University of Oklahoma; Alma H. Preinkert, University of 
Maryland. 

PUBLICITY, PROMOTION, AND Press RELATIONS—Fred E. Nessell, Chair- 
man, George Washington University; J. Everett Long, West Virginia 
University ; Samuel A. Nock, Briarcliff Junior College; Eunice J. Roze- 
man, Washington Missionary College. 

REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION—TIrene M. Davis, Chairman, Johns 
Hopkins University ; Endicott A. Batchelder, University of Pittsburgh; 
Sister Mary Justine, Dunbarton College of Holy Cross; Maurice J. 
Murphy, Duquesne University; Nell M. Rothschild, St. Francis Col- 

lege; Robert L. Taylor, College of City of New York. 
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TOURS AND SIGHTSEEING—Rebecca C. Tansil, Chairman, Maryland State 
Teachers College; Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina; 
Grace N. Brown, Hood College; Mildred Covey, Goucher College; 
Richard E. Heise, U. S. Naval Academy; Helen Kendall, Duke Uni- 
versity; Vera Tart Marsh, Meredith College; Ted McCarrel, State 
University of Iowa; Catherine H. McDonald, Loyola College; True 
E, Pettengill, University of Minnesota; Louise Thompson, Shorter 
College; William H. Vaughan, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

WorksHops—Charles E. Harrell, Chairman, Indiana University; Grace 
N. Brown, Hood College; William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute 
of Technology; James K. Hitt, University of Kansas; Rebecca C. Tan- 
sil, Maryland State Teachers College. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 20 


1:00-5:00 P.M.—Registration, Mezzanine Floor 

2:00 P.M.— Meeting of Committee on Organizational Status of the Regis- 
trar, District Room 

2:00-6:00 P.M.—Sightseeing Tours 

2:30 P.M.—General Convention Committee Meeting, Council Room 

Special Projects Committee Meeting, Town Room 

4:00 P.M.—Executive Committee Meeting, Council Room 

5:30 P.M.—Budget Committee Meeting, Town Room 

6:30 P.M.—Meeting of Committee on Recruitment, Professional Prepara- 
tion and In-Service Training, Foyer No. 3 

7:00 P.M.—Meetings of Convention Committees 

8:00 P.M.—Transcript Adequacy Committee Meeting, Town Room. 


MONDAY APRIL 21 


9:00 A.M.-3:30 P.M.—Registration, Mezzanine Floor, Resumed Tuesday 
at 8:30 A.M. 

9:00-10:25 A.M.—Meetings of Standing Committees 

9:30-2:30 P.M.—Sightseeing Tours 

10:30-11:55 A.M.—Meetings of Workshop Panels 

2:00 P.M.—Meeting of Committee on Credit Given by Educational Insti- 
tutions, Potomac Room 

2:30 P.M.—Nominating Committee Meeting, Town Room 

4:00 P.M.—White House Reception 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M.—General Session, Presidential Ballroom 
Convening the Meeting—Alma H. Preinkert, Convention Chairman 
Presiding—John E, Fellows, President 
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Invocation—Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, Minister, Foundry 
Church, and Chaplain, U. S. Senate 
“America the Beautiful,” Joan Higginson, Soprano 
Address—“Mobilizing Higher Education to Build Democracies,” Dr. 
John E. Ivey, Jr., Director of the Southern Regional Education Board 
Address—‘‘The U in EdUcation,’”’ Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Educational 
Consultant, General Motors 
Announcements—Chairman of Clinic, William F. Adams; Chairman of 
Workshops, Charles E. Harrell; Chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, Alma H. Preinkert 
12:00-2:00 P.M.—Luncheon and Clinic for New Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, Congressional Ballroom 
Presiding—William F. Adams, University of Alabama 
Discussion Leaders 
K. Malcolm Beal, The University of Miami 
Helen H. Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 
William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Lewis L. Clegg, Emory University 
Laura M. Cross, Municipal University of Wichita 
John M. Daniels, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Harvey Hall, Stanford University 
Gretchen M. Happ, The Principia 
Virginia Hendrick, Alabama College 
Edgar L. Lazier, University of California 
J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 
Margaret Maple, Pomona College 
Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 
Charles L. Rasor, Furman University 
Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Maryland State Teachers College 
Mary C. Walker, Mills College 
Edwin C. Walter, Pacific Union College 
Bessie M. Weirick, Beloit College 
2:15-4:45 P.M.— “The Years. Ahead Challenge AACRAO.” 
Panel Discussion, Presidential Ballroom 
Leaders—Ralph E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming; Ellen L. Deer- 
ing, College of the Pacific; John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 
Panel Members—Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina; Irene 
M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University; John M. Rhoads, Temple Uni- 
versity; Herman A. Spindt, University of California; Robert E. Sum- 
mers, University of Minnesota; R. Fred Thomason, University of 
Tennessee; Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University; Ethelyn 
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Toner, University of Washington; H. Donald Winbigler, Stanford 
University. 
5:30-7:00 P.M.—Reception, South American Room; Courtesy of Time 
and Life Magazines 
7:00 P.M.—Convention Banquet,* Presidential Ballroom 
Presiding—John E. Fellows, President 
Toastmaster—J. Gilbert Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
Recognition of Honorary Members 
Address—“Then and Now,” Ezra L Gillis, Director of Source Ma- 
terials in Higher Education, and Registrar Emeritus, University of 
Kentucky. 
Musical Program—Singing Sergeants, U. S. Air Force Band, Lt. Robert 
L, Landers, Conducting 
Address—‘‘The Challenge to Public Education in America,” Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, Head, Division of Social Foundations in Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 


7:30 A.M.—Breakfast for Past Presidents, Pan American Room. 
Presiding—Elwood C. Kastner, Immediate Past President 
9:00-10:25 A.M.—General Session, Presidential Ballroom 
Presiding—Roy Armstrong, Second Vice-President 
Report of the Nominating Committee—Leonard G. Nystrom, Chairman 
Election of Officers 
“The Work of the Registrar and Admissions Officer’ 
“Admissions” George W. Rosenlof, Dean of Admissions and Institu- 
tional Relations, University of Nebraska 
“Other Aspects” Kenneth J. Little, Vice-President, University of Wis- 
consin 
12:30-2:00 P.M.—Executive Committee Luncheon Meeting, Council Room 
10:30-12:00 NOON and 2:00-5:00 P.M—Workshops, Charles E, Harrell, 
Chairman 
I. High School-College Relations—District Room 
Chairman—Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan 
Assistant Chairman—Claude Simpson, The State College of Wash- 
ington 
Recorder—T. R. Solomon, Prairie View A & M College 
Panel—William G. Bowling, Washington University (St. Louis) ; 
Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal University; John M. 
Daniels, Carnegie Institute of Technology; J. Scott Hemry, 
Stephens College 





* Afternoon dress for women; business suits for men. 
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II, Evaluation of Educational Experiences for Admissions—Council 
Room 
Chairman—George L. Miller, Wayne University 
Assistant Chairman—William H. Strain, Indiana University 
Recorder—George N. Lauer, Central Michigan College of Education 
Panel—Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University; Samuel A. Nock, 
Briarcliff Junior College; George E. Vander Beke, Marquette Uni- 
versity 
III. Office Machines and Their Uses—Town Room 
Chairman—Nelson Parkhurst, Purdue University 
Recorder—Marshall R. Beard, Iowa State Teachers College 
Panel—Harvey Hall, Stanford University; Richard S. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Florida; Gladys Sonnichsen, University of Connecticut ; 
Alexander W. Stewart, The Pennsylvania State College 
IV. Procedures in Registration, Recording, and Graduation—South 
American Room 
Chairman—Arthur M. Gowan, Iowa State College 
Assistant Chairman—Ruby M. McKenzie, University of North Dakota 
Recorder—Stella Morris, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege 
Panel—H. W. Frankenfeld, University of South Dakota; H. Lloyd 
Heaton, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; Ted Mc- 
Carrel, State University of Iowa; Henry F. Rossi, New York Uni- 
versity 
V. Selective Service and Veterans Affairs—Potomac Room 
Chairman—Henry Y. McCown, The University of Texas 
Assistant Chairman—George P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
Recorder—Warren P. Clement, Texas Technological College 
Panel—J. Paul Mather, American Council on Education; C. R. 
Maxam, Butler University; Colonel Daniel O. Omer, Selective 
Service Headquarters; William C. Smyser, Miami University 
VI. The Registrar and Admissions Oficer—Capital Room 
Chairman—R. Fred Thomason, The University of Tennessee 
Assistant Chairman—Roy Armstrong, The University of North Caro- 
lina 
Recorder—Walter N. Danner, The University of Georgia 
Panel—Robert E. Summers, University of Minnesota; Charles W. Ed- 
wards, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Leo M. Hauptman, Ball 
State Teachers College; James K. Hitt, The University of Kansas 
VII. Opportunities and Responsibilities for Intra-Institutional Research 
and Interpretation—Foyer No. 3 
Chairman—Oliver W. Wagner, Washington University (St. Louis) 
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Assistant Chairman—William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Recorder—Jack N. Williams, The Creighton University 

Panel—William L. Mayer, North Carolina State College; Ira M. 
Smith, University of Michigan; Ernest Whitworth, Cornell Uni- 
versity ; Theresa Wilkins, U. S. Office of Education 


VIII. Special Problems of the Liberal Arts College—Continental Room 


Chairman—Carrie E. McKnight, Muskingum College 

Assistant Chairman—Lawrence C. Underwood, Hiram College 

Recorder—Robert W. Tripp, Mount Union College 

Panel—Frank R. Hunt, Lafayette College; Margaret Maple, Pomona 
College; Theodore C. Mercer, Bob Jones University; Kenneth W. 
Wegner, Carleton College 


8:00-10:00 P.M.—"Implications of Recent Governmental Enactments,” 


Panel Discussion, Presidential Ballroom 


Presiding—Emma E. Deters, First Vice-President 

Moderator—George P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

Guest Participant—Dr. Francis Brown, American Council on Education 
Member Participants—Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal Univer- 


sity; Warren P. Clement, Texas Technological College; John Russell 
Little, University of Colorado; Leonard G. Nystrom, Southern Meth- 
odist University ; Donald Shawver, College of Wooster; W. Lyle Will- 
hite, Knox College 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00-12:00 NooN—General Session, Presidential Ballroom 
Presiding—John E, Fellows, President 
Reports of Committees 


SE sea tisn ends o Ki dswedseuweteowens Leo W. Hauptman 
International Scholarships ................005. Enock C. Dyrness 
Re ee Perr ere ee H. Lloyd Heaton 
Cooperation with Governmental Agencies ........ George P. Tuttle 
| PTT Tee Ira M. Smith 
IN kkk ckeeiceiceweeratceeeee John M. Rhoads 
Professional Development ...............-. Ralph E. McWhinnie 
IE ID 6 oa ka oc ceeneseeeer Ernest Whitworth 
PCT TTT Te eT Charles E. Harrell 
Reports of Officers and Committees 
errr rrrrrr rrr res Roy Armstrong 
EP LE Oe rT ye William C. Smyser 
MND 6 iti die eds ees nis seeeeueee eee Charles H. Maruth 
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Budget Committee Elwood C. Kastner 
Resolutions Committee George P. Tuttle 

New Business 

Introduction of President for 1952-53 

Announcement of Time and Place of 1954 Convention and Statement 
of Chairman of Local Arrangements for 1953 Convention in Min- 
neapolis 

Adjournment 

2:30 P.M.—Meeting of Executive Committees, New and Retiring, Council 


Room 
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Mobilizing Higher Education to 
Build Democracies 
JOHN E. Ivey, Jr. 


WANT to thank you for honoring me by allowing me to share with 

you this occasion in your thirty-eighth opening session here in 
Washington and to beg that this subject that I have been asked to 
discuss be regarded not as one on which we have final answers or one 
which I feel that I have any particular competence to discuss with 
you; so if for the next few minutes we could share our thoughts 
together, it would be in that light that I would like to take the time 
of this group to discuss a topic which we have entitled Mobilizing 
Higher Education to Build Democracies. 

In attempting to organize my thoughts for this occasion, I was 
perched on a stoop of the back steps of my house in Atlanta this last 
Friday morning. One of the inhabitants of the Ivey household hap- 
pens to be a little seven-year-old girl who almost resigned from the 
first grade after two months this last year because she hadn’t learned 
to read and write at the end of that two months. This seven-year-old 
came up to me with a little gadget in her hand and said in a very 
unconcerned manner, ‘‘Daddy, put this on me before I go out to 
play.” 

I looked at it and I said, “Jo, what is it?” 

She said, “Oh, it’s my dog tag.” 

I said, “Your dog tag? What do you mean?” 

She said, “Well, all the kids in school have their dog tags. It tells 
their name, their address, and their blood type.” 

She handed it to me casually and with a trace of irritation at my 
ignorance about these things, and said, “Clip this on the back of my 
neck. I can’t quite reach it.” 

Well, somehow that stuck in my mind as I was thinking about the 
topic for this discussion here. Here was a seven-year-old who has 
grown up in a house that has never known the absence of a television 
set, who is a television kid, you might say. She has never known a 
school without a dog tag so far. And this dog tag was a symbol of the 
fear and the trepidation that grips this country and reaches into our 
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schools and reaches into my home, because we haven’t found on this 
earth, peaceful ways for ren to live together. 

She said further to me in that discussion, “I’m getting very tired of 
hearing over the radio and the television all this talk about the atomic 
bombs and about armies. Can’t people get interested in something 
else?” 

Well, I thought the kid was giving me a pretty good theme, there. 
What I want to talk to you about this morning is the “something 
else” that I wish people would become interested in and which would 
activate them to do a more imaginative and vigorous job in helping 
to make democracies work as well as protect them by military might. 

In the world today and in this nation, we are spending tremendous 
sums of money, tremendous amounts of our natural resources and tre- 
mendous numbers of our human lives and energies in the process of 
learning how to put together a machine to kill other people. That is 
the major occupation of the United States today, measured in terms 
of money, measured in terms of energies of people being devoted to 
it, measured in terms of the fear and the uncertainty that grips this 
nation and the free world. 

Let’s assume that we are successful in mobilizing our own nation 
militarily and mobilizing the other free nations of the world to the ex- 
tent that we can create an umbrella of military might that can either 
deter aggression directed toward us or, if the aggression comes, suc- 
cessfully cope with it. Assuming that we are successful in that job, we 
have two fundamental propositions that still have to be wrestled 
with. The first is, what are we doing as a nation to identify and de- 
velop those methods of social action which actually will build the soil 
that democracy can spring from and grow in and flourish? Or, to put 
it another way, what are we doing as a nation and as a free world to 
mobilize the civilian component of democracy to go along with what 
is now becoming well known the world over as the military com- 
ponent of democracy? 

The thesis that I want to advance here is that there is no more ex- 
plosive problem in the world today than the matter of how you iden- 
tify the methods for growing democracy and how you can help those 
methods flourish, not only in our own country but in the so-called 
free countries with whom and with which we are being associated in 
this tremendous enterprise to preserve freedom. 

Now, in the process of dealing with this explosive problem, we 
are faced with another basic fact. Military force can do no more than 
protect democracy. It cannot grow democracy. The only elements for 
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this f the growth of democracy come out of the hearts and minds of men 
r and the social competence to learn how to work together in free self- 
1 of government and construct a social order in which the want-satisfac- 
mic | tions from that social order can develop a stability of the social insti- 
ung 6g tutions of the particular culture. It is to that task that I want to direct 
our thinking for a short while. 
ere. § In dealing with countries other than our own, there has been ad- 
ing =| vanced by this country what has been called a Point Four Program for 
uld the extension of scientific and technical knowledge to the so-called 
ing = | undeveloped areas of the earth. The concept behind this Point Four 
ght. Ff Program was that this nation has developed scientific and technical 
lous know-how which, if it could be assimilated into the cultures around 
tre- the world other than our own, would help develop the resources— 
s of 4 the natural resources, the human resources and the social institu- 
tis f tions—of those cultures to a higher level than has been achieved up 
rms to the present time. 
1 to . Now, unfortunately, there is one major difficulty with the imple- 
this mentation of this particular program. We have become so obsessed by 
| our technological and scientific superiority that we have lost sight of 
‘on the fact that our scientific and technical superiority operates within a 
= 7 fairly complex social mechanism. Take for example a cigarette, the 
her | tobacco in it. Sure, it is turned out in a factory-made operation, but 
suc: think of the social organization of marketing, agriculture, exchange, 
we § land tenure, labor, that goes to place the cigarette in the hands of the 
led | consumer. Sure, we can turn out automobiles, but think of the social 
de- organization that is behind it: labor-management relations, the pat- 
soil terns of community life that we have in our large industrial cities, 
put the supplemental organizations of health, public welfare, housing, 
to Ff etc., that undergird and create the possibility of the great techno- 
hat f logical perfections that we have achieved in this country. 
om- 5 We have been not as aware as we should have been of the social 
, organization which lies behind the technological superiority of this 
= | country. Because of that, we have likewise overlooked this problem: 
len- that when you inject science and technology into cultures different 
lose from our own, you might do more actually to disrupt those particular 
lled cultures than you would be doing to help put them on a sounder operat- 
lin § ing basis. Let me give you a quick illustration. 
A good friend of mine has been working on the problem of rice 
we production in Panama. In discussing this matter with him, I said, 
= “What is your objective?” 
or 


He said, ‘We, by our technological innovations, can go into Pan- 
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ama and with what we know about agriculture, can increase the rice 
production of that country three times in one year.” 

I said, ‘“That is great, but, now, when you increase rice production 
in Panama three times, what is that going to do in terms of throwing 
labor out of work if you use mechanical means for doing it? And if 
you throw labor out of work, what is that going to mean in terms of 
mobility of population? And if populations become more mobile 
and fluid, what is that going to mean in terms of breaking down pat- 
terns of community organization? If your communities become dis- 
organized, what is that going to mean in terms of relationships 
among institutions of the community, marriage, divorce, religion, 
health, welfare, etc.? In short, you might, by increasing the agricul- 
tural production of rice three times, create a larger social disruption 
than if you didn’t increase it at all.” 

He said, ‘Well, perhaps that is important, but we will have to go 
ahead with the rice production and see what happens.” 

Now, I use those as illustrations because the problem of building 
democracy is not just the problem of transmitting somehow the tech- 
nical and scientific gadgetry of this country into cultures about which 
we know comparatively little—about their religions, about the way 
their family life is organized, about the way their government is set 
up, about their internal value systems. So the problem that I am 
deeply concerned about, that we face here, is, if we build this um- 
brella of military might sucessfully, and if we fail to do the job of 
determining what are the conditions that will help build democracies, 
not only around the world but in this country, we can very well con- 
struct a military veneer around democracy and have democracy wither 
on the vine. 

Now, the viewing of cultures as a whole, as an entity, is some- 
thing that only one institution in this culture of ours is capable of 
doing and that is the institution of higher learning. Each culture is 
actually an operating system of human relationships; it is an operat- 
ing system of values; it is an operating system of institutions; it is an 
operating system of leadership patterns. The viewing of these cultures 
as powerful entities which are delicately balanced, which have their 
own integrity, into which we are attempting to infuse scientific and 
technological patterns, is something that can only be achieved by a com- 
plexity of scientific and scholarly endeavors. It will take our schools 
of agriculture; it will take our schools of engineering; it will take our 
schools of law; it will take our schools of comparative religion; it will 
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take all of our humanities, philosophy, the literature, English, and 
foreign languages, etc., but the only social institutions existing in the 
United States that can do this by viewing culture as a whole are our 
institutions of higher learning. Yet the imaginative thinking of how 
to deal with this problem, the advancing of ideas, has not come from 
higher education since the beginning of the Korean incident. 

It was first initiated in the Presidential proclamation of the Point 
Four Program. It has since been given a great deal more concern by 
business and industrial leaders and governmental leaders than it has 
in the way of imaginative thinking in higher education. 

During the last two years, the general public impression of higher 
education, as I get it around the country, has been that we are more 
concerned with decreasing enrollments and more concerned with how 
we are going to hold our staffs together than we have been concerned 
with putting higher education on the firing line to play its role in 
building democracies abroad and at home. 

Now, I say that with a great deal of humility, because I have been 
a part of it. My thesis here is that higher education holds the key 
for looking at the problem of mobilizing the civilian component of 
democracy, for waging peace around the world, which is the com- 
ponent that has to go with our military might if we are going to 
have any long-range security in this world. 

That falls into two problems as I see it. First, the Russians are 
becoming experts in what we could call social disorganization and 
then the putting of nations back together with military might. Most 
of the Russians’ conquests in the last six years have been tours with- 
out bloodshed, and they are operating on this pattern today. There 
has been a huge area of research and investigation that is needed 
in terms of what are the techniques and methods by which the Rus- 
sians are successfully disorganizing cultures, destroying their leader- 
ship patterns, and then, through various means, putting those cultures 
back together in a mold with Communist form and spirit. That is a 
huge area of research and investigation about which some work is 
being done but about which not as much is being done as needs to 
be done. 

Secondly, we need to know a great deal about what it is in terms 
of methods that this nation can use with other nations to create the 
motivation and the social competence for free group self-government. 

This is a very delicate problem. I could count on my fingers the 
colleges and universities of the United States that have been doing 
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fundamental research on that problem. We, as social scientists and 
humanists, have become somewhat overwhelmed with the role that 
the physical scientists are playing in the modern world. We have 
not stopped to discern the import of social science research and 
humanity’s contribution to understanding this problem of the genetic 
growth of democracy that can only come from the social sciences 
and the humanities in contact with everyday problems of the world. 

So the second area of research and investigation and empirical 
activity is the problem of identifying the methods, the conditions, 
the administrative techniques, the governmental arrangements, that 
are necessary, the co-operative arrangements that are necessary be- 
tween government, the universities and industry, to determine how 
we can grow the social organization of free self-government which 
can sustain the powerful technology and science that we wish to 
instill in countries around the world. 

In order to do both of these things, this nation must put itself 
in the position of wanting to go through a learning experience. My 
second thesis is that if we undertake the responsibility as a nation 
and as universities in playing this role in American activity in the 
free world, then it has to be done in the humility of realizing that 
we are going through a learning experience with other parts of the 
world in order to find the answers to the problem. 

And what do I mean by a learning experience in this connection? 
Simply this. In order to be able to work effectively with countries 
outside our own borders, we have to have demonstrated the com- 
petence to do it within our own borders. Let me take three examples. 

The universities of this country for the most part do not reflect 
institutional programs; they represent a conglomeration of individual 
programs formulated and pursued by each academic department and 
professional school. We very rarely have institutional programs in 
which each composite part of the institution is geared with the other 
through programs of research, instruction, and service in the direc- 
tion of making the maximum impact on the community and local 
developmental life of the states or areas which institutions do serve. 

To dramatize that for a minute, think in terms of your own institu- 
tion. What powerful forces it could turn loose in its own community 
and its own state or service area, if the composite energies of all the 
professional and scholarly efforts of that institution were turned 
into meaningful activities in relationship to the problems of resource 
development and social organization of the area in which the institu- 
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Well, your imagination will be greater than mine on that. You 
know it would make a tremendous difference in terms of the kind 
and quality of life in the area which you are serving. 

Now, take a second example. One of the evidences that our 
institutions are not developing institutional programs to the extent 
that they might is the fact that in this country we are rapidly seeing 
the tremendous growth of the federal government. It is a growth 
which is taking place in part because our states and localities have 
not assumed the responsibility for self-government in doing the things 
which states and localities could do if they had the imagination and 
the energy to do it. We therefore find the country badly split on 
the concept of whether we shall have a tremendously strong federal 
government and weak states and localities, or vice versa. Actually 
the fact is, we must have a strong federal government and we must 
have strong state and local government balanced with it if democracy 
is to survive. 

So my second proposition, then, on this learning experience is 
that our universities and colleges have a tremendous responsibility at 
which they have been working, but not nearly hard enough: re- 
vitalizing state and local governments to deal with those problems 
and of community and resource development which the states and 
localities could do. If they don’t, we will have more and more re- 
sponsibility assumed by our federal government pretty much as a 
default of our states and localities. 

Now, let me give a third illustration. We in the South are very 
interested and excited about the great contributions which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has made to this region. It has done 
a great deal to increase the industrial and agricultural productivity 
of the area. It has done a great deal to stimulate the people of the area 
in terms of the possibilities that are in their own hearts and their 
own minds and their own competencies. 

While that demonstration has become quite successful, today, on 
the front pages from the great middle Western area and the great 
Missouri Basin, you are seeing the results of the lack of initiative 
on someone’s part to undertake regional development activities that 
would harness the Missouri River valley, its water problems, its 
power potentialities, its forestry resources, its human resources, and 
nail the land down, slow the water down so that you wouldn't have 
these tremendously expensive floods each year. That problem might 
be dealt with more effectively by a confederation of states co-operating 
with the federal government than it could by the federal government 
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alone. One argument that has been used in the Missouri Valley 
against flood control—one of the major arguments—has been that 
the people don’t want federal interference with state rights and 
responsibilities. Yet the same people that have used that argument 
have not yet turned around and said, ‘“What are the arrangements 
between states and localities that could be worked out to harness 
this Missouri River, prevent these floods, develop the power po- 
tential of the area and serve as a tremendous catalytic agent for the 
development of the resources of that area?” 

That is a third type of problem that our universities and our col- 
leges could work on as a total entity and, in doing it, revitalize 
democracy at home and provide the experience that could then furnish 
the springboard for work with nations abroad. 

What I am saying actually, then, is that to mobilize democracy, 
to wage peace abroad, to mobilize the civilian component of democ- 
racy, we have to mobilize it at home first and develop this experience 
on chores that we could carry out in our own environment. 

Now, you say, “What does this mean? What should we do?” 

Well, in the first place, we need arrangements between the federal 
government and the universities in our nation in which the universi- 
ties can become an organic part of governmental planning on a 
long-range basis, so that their personnel and their staffs as a unified 
whole will be used in connection with the resource development 
and cultural development problems of nations outside the borders 
of this country. 

That means, then, that the universities will have to become 
partners in governmental planning. There will have to be new types 
of legal and administrative relationships between universities and 
governments. There would likewise have to be worked out the legal 
arrangements between this nation and other nations that would be 
associated in this operation, which might be in the nature of some 
development such as the Atlantic Pact. Of course, the United Nations 
provides the ideal framework for such an enterprise. Perhaps in 
spite of Russia, the United Nations’ efforts in this direction can be 
greatly strengthened. If not, in these efforts as in present military 
developments, we should apply the same ingenuity, the imagination 
and resources that we have applied in creating the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. We have had the ingenuity, the motivation, to 
be able to get nations to look across their own borders and create 
what, in effect, is a European army. That was social invention. We 
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have got to find the social inventions which would likewise bring 
the mobilization of nations and our own in the development of this 
civilian component of democracy to which I have been referring. So 
in the formulation of governmental arrangements for a world-wide 
program of building democracy there needs to be as much social 
invention as there is in the inventing of social and economic ways 
and means of helping democracy grow. 

I will touch briefly on one other point. All of the gadgetry that 
we can develop in a military way, all of the gadgetry of administra- 
tion that we can develop in terms of making our institutions more 
effective to deal with the problems in their environment, depends 
on one essential ingredient. That essential ingredient is the devotion 
to freedom. We are doomed unless the universities of this country 
fight more vigorously for freedom of speech, freedom of thought, 
freedom of religion and freedom of the environment within which 
free minds can search for answers, not to be intimidated in purges 
of guilt by association, not to be intimidated by stereotypes of being 
called Communists or some other stereotype which freezes men’s 
minds and makes them afraid and makes them utter recriminations 
against their brothers. 

This, to me, is the arena of fighting for which the universities 
are greatly responsible, because they have been created as the environ- 
ments in which men’s minds are free to roam the entire universe 
of thought and inquiry and learning and then let democratic processes 
select the ideas which will be initiated into action through govern- 
mental and private agencies. 

Unless, then, we fight for this freedom against the backdrop of 
mobilizing the civilian component of democracy to go with the mili- 
tary component of democracy, then around the world the might of 
the United States will become symbolized in the glittering gadgets 
of tanks, jet airplanes and G. I’s. Democracy will be known to have 
been there by the white crosses of soldiers, by the hulks of charred 
tanks, the fuselages of downed airplanes, and by the destruction of 
societies over which these areas of combat proceed. 

I, for one, think that in the universities of the nation, and in 
your hands here, rests the tremendous responsibility of a fighting 
attack for mobilizing the components of democracy and an environ- 
ment of freedom, so that your children and my children in the future 
will not come to you and say, “Daddy, put my dog tag on so I can 
go to school.” 











Introducing Ezra L Gillis 
JOHN E. FELLows 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


ONIGHT we meet to honor a distinguished member of our pro- 
fession—a man who has achieved much in a long life of service. 
What do we mean by achievement? Perhaps no two of us would 
define it in the same way, and the reason is simple enough. Achieve- 
ment is a word of several meanings—devotion, a sure sense of direc- 
tion, integrity, good taste, work, a regard for others, and the © 
capacity to create and respond to values. 

A glance at the past history of our great nation will show that 
achievement is a characteristic of American culture. It stems from 
our success in occupying, possessing, and developing new frontiers. 
To some, the word means power. To others, it means success in 
intellectual pursuits. Still others associate achievement with wealth. 
Tonight, we recognize it in what we believe to be its highest meaning 
—-serving and sharing with others—as we honor one who has de- 
voted his best to a great cause. 

It is a great pleasure for me, as president of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, to recog- 
nize and give praise to a man who has shown that life’s values 
multiply as they are shared. 

Ezra L Gillis, son of pioneer parents, was born in 1867 on Beaver 
Creek, in Anderson County, Kentucky. It is known that his father 
possessed many fine traits—a good sense of humor, an uncommonly 
high order of wisdom, unusual self-reliance, and respectful tolerance 
for his fellow men. Whether the son blended immediately into the 
shadow cast by his father, or waited until his own manhood, is 
open to debate. Back in his boyhood days around Glensboro, it 
required steady wits to survive, nimble wits to get ahead of the 
game. Once, when Mr. Gillis was asked, “Why have so many 
diplomats come out of Anderson County?’”, he replied, “All the 
others died young.” 

Mr. Gillis began to teach school in 1886, farming during the 
summer. Thus it was that late in the spring, with school finally out, 
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people would remark to the young teacher: ‘“Well, guess you'll go . 
to work now.” 

After 14 years of public school teaching and 5 years as president 
of Minerva College, Mr. Gillis joined the staff of the University of 
Kentucky, with which he is still associated. In 1910 he was appointed 
registrar, with the promise the work would not take more than a 
few hours a day. From that date until his retirement in 1937, Mr. 
Gillis devoted his life to one great task. To him more than to any 
other man is due the credit for elevating a clerk’s job to a profession. 

He organized, and conducted for a number of years, a nation-wide 
institute for registrars and admissions officers. At first teaching 
undergraduates, he later devoted all his energies to graduate stu- 
dents only. Thus, he trained hundreds of registrars and admissions 
officers now in service throughout the United States. 

As might be expected, he carried his zeal to the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, where 
he served five terms as secretary and one term as president. From 
1910 to 1937, he made an imprint upon his fellow-registrars un- 
equalled by that of any other man. The point he hammered home 
was this: If you do not translate your statistics into reports useful 
to all divisions of your college, the time will come when the college 
will send specialists to your office to do the job over your head. 

Mr. Gillis, however, did not retire because he was tired or sick. 
It was simply because he became 70 in 1937, which is the retire- 
ment age at the University of Kentucky. He notified his president 
that he might be compelled to take an emeritus salary, but he did 
not propose to indulge in emeritus “‘piddling,” and then he outlined 
to his president a project that had been gathering in his mind for 
30 years. 

Since 1937, Mr. Gillis has added much to the literature of higher 
education through his direction of the Bureau of Source Materials 
at the University of Kentucky. His work in the Bureau has been a 
series of notable achievements. 

But we of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers still think of Mr. Gillis as the inspired leader 
who charted a true course for himself and our profession. 


“One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow; 

It’s the set of the sails and not the gales 
That tell them the way to go. 
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Like the winds of the sea are the winds of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 

It’s the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the calm or the strife.” 


And so tonight we pay homage to the dean of all registrars and 
admissions officers—Ezra L Gillis—a man who has achieved much 
and is a living testimony to what a life of service may be. It is a 
distinct honor to present Mr. Gillis. 
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Then and Now 


EzrA L GILLIs 


an official invitation to come home. Your invitation was the an- 
swer to a silent petition. I have loved this Association and its work 
with a passion, well expressed by my good friend Cotton Noe. 


I NOW know how a man, who has been banished, feels when he gets 


“T love so much this good old earth, 
I wonder if I'll find a dearth 


Of Beauty in another sphere, 
And get homesick to be back here.” 


Unless you have had a similar experience you can have but little 
conception of my conflicting emotions, the joy of being with you, 
a mind flooded with hallowed memories of absent comrades. 

Let me hasten to say that while I am here to be serious, I am not 
here to be solemn. We are here to do as requested—to lead a con- 
ducted tour into the past, to visit your presidents, your deans, pro- 
fessors, parents and students. These five visits are to be made in 
a controlled atmosphere. 

The purpose is to make it easier for you to understand their prob- 
lems, their aspirations, and why they act as they do. It is my hope 
that you will not only enjoy the visits, but that you will get a little 
broader vision of the possibilities you have for serving them, and 
that you will be happier in that service. 

If that is a noble aspiration, just relax, take down your hair, put 
your feet on the ground and get yourself in a frame of mind con- 
ducive to that high aim. The gradual evolution of the registrar’s office 
to a major administrative office was general and not confined to one 
institution. 

Visit with the Presidents. The status of the Registrar—then and 
now—may best be understood by comparing a visit with my present 
president to one with my first president forty-two years earlier with 
the same topic—the selection of a registrar. 

Recently I was asked to recommend a registrar. I declined the 
responsibility but offered to help the president think it through. 
The President’s first statement was, ‘‘For Registrar I want a man 
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with a doctor's degree, and good enough to be president of the uni- 
versity in case the occasion demands.” The president was reminded 
that he had had several of that kind—that he had taken one to be 
vice president, Chicago one to head its educational faculty, and the 
University of Georgia one to be Professor of Education—all at an 
increase in salary. 

We discussed Ben D. Wood's reply to the ten-cent store men in 
New York in answer to their question as to the cause of the big 
turnover in their staff and the remedy. His reply in brief—they had 
hired people with too much sense for the salary and status; the 
remedy, to improve the salary and status, or get second grade people 
if they wanted them to stay. 

It was apparent that in recent changes the registrars had un- 
consciously been overlooked. The president was quick to restore 
the office to its former rank. He then presented a list of names to 
be considered for registrar. He found only one that seemed to meet 
all conditions. The question seemed settled so we visited for a 
while, then the President suddenly said, “I can’t do that. He is one 
of the outstanding teachers on the campus.” 

During the discussion the president spoke of the contribution we 
were credited with making in teaching the registrar’s work and his 
desire to have it continued. That made it easy to ask if this did not 
call for an inspiring teacher, trained in administration and research, 
to add to the staff familiar with its history and experienced in teach- 
ing the technique of the work. His final answer was in the affirmative. 
That man is now our Registrar—Dr. R. L. Tuthill. Will you stand 
and be recognized? 

We now turn the clock back forty-two years. This could hardly 
be called a conference. The president said, “Professor Gillis, I am 
asking you to take over the registrar’s work in addition to your teach- 
ing. It will never take over two hours a day.” I had no assistance. 
The only responsibility was to wait until the end of the term to 
record the grades of the professors who turned them in, when they 
turned them in. The records were not consulted in recommending 
candidates for degrees. 

I read of the reorganization of the University, and looked in vain 
for any mention of the registrar. Next day one of the deans while 
giving an enthusiastic account of it said, “‘Maybe you should have 
been in on that, but I never thought of you, and I suppose no one 


else did.” 
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In a few days the president took me into a small room, 9 x 10 feet, 
and said, “I am giving you all this to yourself,” and his fingers nearly 
touched the wall all the way around. I noticed hardwood floors had 
been put in all rooms and hallways except that little room. In my 
innocence, just to know when I could move in, I asked when the 
floor would be finished. I heard for the first time, but not the last, 
“We are out of money.” I saw no method of heating that office 
except by friction. In reply to my question about heat the president 
said, ‘‘We thought you would be in here so little that you would 
not get cold, but if you get chilly you could open the door into the 
dean’s office and let the heat come in from there.” At that time I was 
ignorant of the possibilities of heat from that direction. 

The President left. I closed the door and in that little room there 
reigned as profane a silence as ever existed. I made a vow that I 
would give service that would deserve better things—believing in 
Sam Jones’ philosophy—pray for a living, and then look for it at 
the end of the hoe handle. 

I began to write to registrars for their blanks, duties and responsi- 
bilities and for any advice or suggestions that should be helpful for 
beginners—also, to assemble books on administration. Unconscious 
of the gathering storm I continued to amass material without observ- 
ing the storm signals. Finally the news reached the president’s ear 
that I was not interested in the registrar's work, but in adminis- 
tration. 

The president called me in and asked if it were true. After a pause 
I told of a farmer in Clay county, Kentucky, who went to the rail- 
road station in time to return before Sunday but was delayed. He was 
called before the magistrate, charged with hauling goods on Sunday. 
In answer he said, ‘I started in time to return before Sunday but 
found a tree across the road in one place, the creek up in another. 
Then I was faced with the problem—stay out in the cold and leave 
my family without food, or drive in. So, Your Honor, I drove in.” 
The good squire wrote this decision: “Sam Jones appeared before 
me this day charged with hauling goods on Sunday. Plead guilty 
and come clear.” 

My president made no oral reply but I seemed to read in his ex- 
pression that the case was dismissed without prejudice. Many times 
after that, like the Apostle Paul, I failed to recognize the High 
Priest. 

Visit with the Deans. At that time I did not realize that my conflict 
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with the deans was in line with the long established pattern of con- 
duct, that every department had to fight for a place in the sun. I 
did not know that Chemistry was first taught at Harvard without 
credit for it was not considered college level. I did not know that 
good men by hard work had made the office of dean a major ad- 
ministrative office forty years before the registrar's office. 

However, my mind cleared on the whole problem when I recalled 
a lesson Father taught me. 

When a small boy I went with Father one morning to feed the 
hogs that were put in a small enclosure for fattening. I climbed up 
on the pen. A neighbor and Father were commenting on how well 
the hogs were looking. Father said that he was sorry he had not 
put in more. I started to lay down a gap to put in more but Father 
stopped me. Later he explained that after hogs begin to fatten and 
feel good and get to think they are the only ones that belong in 
there the chances are if you put in a new hog they will kill it. Then 
he added, “If it is strong enough to stand the punishment over a 
long period and survive they will take him in as one of the group.” 
—"A hog is mighty like a man.” 

Visit with the Professors. The professors are of two types—the 
large group mean to co-operate—but it is safe to expect one or two 
that I would call delightful nuisances—be thankful for them. If you 
have any shortcomings they will tell you. I will refer to one of that 
type—the Poet Laureate of Kentucky, Cotton Noe. He liked me 
personally but never hesitated to express his dislike for the registrar. 

Laying down an unfinished report to the registrar to teach a class 
in elementary education he used the statement, “‘the three R’s.” In 
answer to what he meant by this he said, “Roaches, Rats and Reg- 
istrars.”” 

I sat by Noe at a dinner meeting on higher education. After the 
speaker closed I leaned over to Noe and said, “I am in great dis- 
tress.” He said, “What is the matter, Gillis?” He thought I was 
sick. I said, “In this meeting on higher education the speaker has 
held up only three men—Ford, Edison and Lincoln—none of them 
college men.” Noe, quick as a flash, said, “The Registrar wouldn't 
let them in.” 

He came in one day while I was evaluating the credits of the first 
Smith-Hughes student. I had asked the boy to explain two credits 
in project work. Noe was sitting on the edge of his chair waiting 
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for me to get through. The boy said he bought a pig, raised it ac- 
cording to the book and to the county agent, and was allowed one 
credit. He said when that pig was grown she had a litter of pigs and 
he raised them for the other credit. That was too much for Noe. 
He laid his hand heavily on the table and said, “Gillis, the old sow 
ought to have that other credit.” While I shared Noe’s opinion in 
some respects I ignored any equity the old sow might have, and gave 
the credit to the boy. 

Noe condemned grades and credits—a system that emphasized a 
false measure. I raise the same question—‘Can the spiritual be 
measured by a mechanical standard?” I do not know whether Moses 
literally stood before a burning bush but I do know that anyone who 
has accomplished much has theoretically had that experience. You 
might have given Moses an intelligence test before and after that 
experience and it would not have shown in the results, but something 
had happened to Moses that gave him power to move a nation. 

Visit with the Parents. Now a word for parents. When my oldest 
granddaughter went to Duke, the mother, the father, the grand- 
mother and the grandfather all went—but after my experiences 
with mothers and fathers, as much as I wanted to go in, I didn’t. 
After that I was a little more respectful and sympathetic with parents 
who brought their sons and daughters. 

Visit with the Students. The fifth and last visit will emphasize 
your fitness as a leader of students—not your professional and tech- 
nical training. The best authorities in the world will be here all week 
to discuss these; such as taking your advanced degree. You must 
master the technique of your office so as to secure the maximum 
service with a minimum of energy. If you live up to the possibilities 
for service in your field you must be able to organize and analyze 
the rich store of source material in your office for the study of prob- 
lems of administration and instruction; such as a study of the cost 
by levels of instruction, by colleges and departments so that the 
president may be able to make an equitable distribution of university 
funds. You must make your office an asset rather than a liability. 
You must have the qualifications necessary for this task but you 
must be someone that if all that is taken away the people will re- 
spect. That is the basic element of greatness in any field. 

It is often in the common everyday things of life that momentous 
decisions are made. Probably your greatest contribution to the stu- 
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dents is made in the ordinary day’s work. I heard our governor say 
that if he had said “no” to every request during his administration 
he would have been right 85 per cent of the time. If that is true 
in the registrar’s work it is important to know when and how to 
say “no.” I am not sure but that is where your best friends are made. 
They are not always made by doing what people want. 

My first thought was to give my experience in dealing with stu- 
dents but that appeared egotistical. I thought it more effective to 
give the experiences that influenced me—the things I most ap- 
preciate now are the times when I was corrected. Note the methods 
used. 

I learned a lesson in 1920 that I have never forgotten. When I 
took the picture of the Association Dinner home I handed it to Mrs. 
Gillis. In a few minutes she asked me how I held my napkin. I said, 
“Just like you have always taught me—I spread it on my lap.”’ She 
said, ‘Then the photographer made a mistake. He has it sticking 
up in your vest.” I looked at it the other day and it is still sticking 
there. That taught me that if a record has been made I should read 
it first. 

Early in life I took an active interest in debating societies. | would 
come home and report to Father. One night I had offered to affirm 
that an uneducated woman made the best wife. Father asked me 
what I meant by the best wife—the best slave or the best companion. 
I never answered, but I have used the weapon he gave me that day 
on many occasions, by asking that a thing be defined. It settles m-~ 
questions. 

As a boy I was in an oratorical contest. After I had written the 
speech, patterned after the eloquence of well-known orators, I read 
it to my grandmother to let her know that her pride in her grandson 
was justified. After I finished the silence became oppressive. Finally 
she said, “Ezra, there was a mother, who, though she was proud 
of her baby, took chief delight in its clothing. Even before it was 
born she made it many beautiful things with special attention to 
the embroidery and the color scheme. On her first visit to her mother 
her ambition was to show the finery. It was all put on or wrapped 
around the baby. On her arrival she laid the big bundle on the bed 
and the neighbor women gathered around to see the new-comer. As 
the mother laid back each coverlet she paused for them to admire 
and praise her handiwork. When she got to the center of the bundle, 
she found that she had lost the baby.” 
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She laid her hand on my knee—I can feel it today. I went back 
to my room and rewrote that paper, as I have aone everything from 
that day to this, with the emphasis on the message. 

On one occasion my Father assigned me about three acres of hay 
to cut and put up. After my shocks had had time to settle my father 
one day at noon said for me to get a bucket of water. He took me 
to a high place and stopped under the shade of a tree where I had 
a plain view of that group of hay shocks. They had settled somewhat 
like an old turkey on her nest, showing plainly the shoddy work. 
After a pause he quietly said, ‘Now you have a good shady place 
and a bucket of water. All I want you to do is to look at that job 
until quitting time and to be ashamed of it as long as you live.” 
My first reaction: a waste of time; then I grew rebellious. I looked 
away, but I could still see it. If I were an artist I could paint that 
picture today. As I went home that evening I decided that if in the 
hereafter there is a place where we must look at what we have done 
down here I wanted to do a better job than that, or go to some other 
place. I never did another piece of shoddy work in the hay field and 
I hope it has carried into other fields. 

May I suggest that when you go home you take a look at your 
office for it will be your portrait. You cannot keep some people in 
a big position for they will make it a small one. You cannot keep 
some people in a small position for they will make it a big one. 

We have learned by sad experience that information in education 
‘vA religion has not always had the desired effect, at least we have 
tailed in some respects to make it effective. We have in our files at 
the University the transcript of one student who had failed in every- 
thing except the course ‘‘How to Study.”” Another failed in all but 
religion, but he was fired for getting drunk. 

One of Jesse James’ biographers said of him that his second choice 
of a profession was the ministry. A woman's favorite song was “Oh, 
for a thousand tongues to sing my Saviour’s praise,” but you could 
not live in the neighborhood for the one she did have. 

An itinerant preacher known as the modern Peter Vinegar one 
Sunday was emphasizing how hard he had worked saving the souls 
of the brethren and sisters from the lake of fire and brimstone. Then 
he paused and said, “The contribution today ain’t what it is bin; 
last Sunday it wasn’t what it is bin. I am coming one more Sunday, 
and then if it ain’t up, you can all go to as far as I am 
concerned.” 
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These are unusual cases, but I am not sure but what there is a 
little of that element in all of us. Even my father’s saintly aunt was 
no exception. When I was a boy I heard her talking to my father 
about Champ Clark, whom she had partly raised and who made his 
home with her until he went west. At this time he was a teacher in 
the village school and superintendent of the Sunday School, but his 
theology was a little different from Aunt Betsey’s. She said, ‘‘Champ 
argued that everybody swears, and if they hide it they are hypo- 
critical, He said, “When you go out to that old pump on the back 
porch and someone has failed to leave water to prime it and you 
have to pick up the bucket and start to the creek half a mile away— 
Now Aunt Betsey, be honest with me, don’t you think “Damn It.”’?’ ” 
Then she raised her quivery, palsied hands and said, ‘‘Hugh, I have 
always been sorry he said that to me for I cannot keep it out of my 
mind when I start to the creek.” 

You are afforded many opportunities to develop in students the 
right philosophy. To do this effectively you must first get yourself 
in harmony with laws that are constant—not affected by time, that 
have no beginning, and no end. They are just as immutable in the 
control of society as they are in the control of the universe. They 
are no respectors of persons. 

The spiritual and physical laws are from the same source—both 
divine. Each is a complement to the other. They are not to be sepa- 
rated. The Creator of both looks on them with equal favor and the 
teaching of the spiritual laws as a science is as free from criticism 
as the teaching of the physical. 

All the laws the Great Teacher emphasized can be taught in any 
educational institution without criticism if you do not call it religion. 
Churches never divide over feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
visiting the sick or helping others to find His way of life—‘‘He went 
about doing good.” 

I gave one copy of my first annual report to a man trained in 
statistics and to one trained in educational psychology with the re- 
quest that each help in his particular field. My report looked like 
a freshman composition when it was returned. I learned two good 
lessons, in addition to what I asked for:—if you go to a person for 
advice he will give you credit for coming to the right place; but the 
most valuable was—if a man really undertakes to give assistance he 
will be a better friend to you than if you had favored him. “It is 
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more blessed to give than to receive.” This is the foundation for 
love in our family, our church and in this organization. 

The difference between a philosophy of service and one of being 
served is that one contains the elements of building a world order 
and the other the seeds of its destruction. Your success depends upon 
the observance of these laws—your happiness on the spirit that 
motivates that observance. If you are moved by purely selfish interest 
it is just as hazardous to do right as it is to do wrong. 

When you get to thinking more of what you get out of a thing 
than what you put into it then deterioration sets in. That is true not 
only of individuals, but of institutions, including the churches. I 
have never known a time when people talked as much about what they 
were to get out of a thing as now. I am hopeful that will pass. 

Let us repeat—the purpose of these visits was that it may be easier 
for us to understand their problems, their aspirations, why they act 
as they do, and that we may get a little better vision of the oppor- 
tunities we have for serving them, and that we may be happier in 
that service. 

If this is followed some day your students will meet you with a 
smile that will do you good. May I now close with a statement of 
the objective in life that I gave you years ago. Wouldn’t it be some 
of the common things we would like to have said of us when we 
come to the end of the way— 


He left us with a greater interest in doing things well; 
With a better approach to our problems, 

With a truer philosophy of life. 

He has enriched our lives and 

Helped to make the world a better place. 

He never poured poison in any man’s cup, 

Nor left a scar from combat. 














The Challenge to Public Education 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 





MUST go beyond a speaker’s conventional expression of pleasure 
I on an occasion like this and say that I have special reasons for 
being grateful to my colleague, Miss Alma H. Preinkert, Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements, to Miss Emma E. Deters, 
Chairman of the Program Committee, and to their associates for in- 
viting me to attend this dinner. I have particular regard for regis- 
trars and admissions officers. As my colleagues in the colleges and 
universities in which I have worked as administrator and teacher, 
they have generally captured my respect by their comprehensive views 
of the total instructional, research, and service tasks of their institu- 
tions. They have earned my affection further by their very American 
and heart-warming tendencies to adjust rules and modify precedents, 
although to do so was to fly in the face of the traditions of their own 
craft. This is the first public occasion on which I have acknowledged, 
moreover, my personal gratitude to the admissions officer and the 
registrar of the University of Oregon who by adjusting, side-stepping, 
and waiving one thing and another permitted me to enter and finally 
to leave that institution with a degree. This was many years ago, I 
hasten to add, and procedures in Oregon have necessarily been tight- 
ened up, I feel sure, but the registrar and the admissions officer of 
my alma mater, as those of most American colleges and universities, 
are usually still in there pitching for the individual student. 

This matter of the individual in education is my real topic tonight. 
The great challenge to American education in this century, in this 
decade, at this very moment, no matter how disguised in varied 
masks, is directed squarely toward our concept of the individual and 
what we propose educationally to do about that concept. 

The United States was not founded on material resources. We 
have a lot of land, certainly, and on some of that land we have raised 
a lot of corn, rye, wheat, rice, oranges, and tobacco, but this country 
was not founded on cereals, on bourbon or rye beverages, or even on 
cigarettes, hard as the two latter exceptions may be to permit when 
some of the presumably greatest athletes, actors, travellers, and singers 
insist on the merits of smoking; and those distinguished gentlemen 
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about town and country, who are pictured so expensively by one 
great thirst-slaking agency, assure us not too subtly that culture, pros- 
perity, and prestige are no further away than the tips of the fingers 
clasping a properly filled tall glass. This country was not founded, 
furthermore, on other much more widely approved products of our 
soil and our skills. It does not rest upon a base of iron, coal, timber, 
petroleum, or water power, valuable as these gifts of nature are. It 
does not come from cotton, wool, nylon, mink, or any other material 
for physical protection or ornamentation. Its spirit is not derived 
from automobiles, airplanes, telephones, radios, television sets, or 
even plumbing fixtures. 

The United States of America was founded squarely on a great 
faith. It was a faith in the individual. The greatest challenge to Ameri- 
can education at this time is also the greatest challenge to our whole 
concept of American life. That challenge is associated with various 
attempts to weaken and even to destroy that faith. 

The belief on which the United States was founded was an old be- 
lief long before 1775, but it was given a new orientation and a new 
application to national life by the American revolutionists. 

We Americans are now in the middle of what seems to us a very 
rough current over rocky rapids in the stream of our national exist- 
ence. At such a time we need to look, however hurriedly, at some of 
the figures upstream who set our original course. They were very 
gallant and engaging figures, from the Boston hot-heads of driving 
energy to the great Philadelphia printer of suave genius, from the 
Monticello planter of prophetic wisdom to the incomparably daring 
and steadfast master of Mount Vernon whose heart was equal to his 
sword. They and their countrymen established this nation on the 
rock of a belief in the unique worth of the individual. 

We Americans set up our government, our religious systems, our 
schools, public and private, our economic activities, and our channels 
of artistic expression on that general foundation. We put solemn 
guarantees in our Federal and State constitutions that the individual 
citizen would have freedom to pray in his own fashion to his own 
God or gods or not to pray at all if it suited him; that he could 
speak his mind freely either orally or in writing, in peaceable assembly 
or in petition, standing on a soap box or working over a printing 
press; that his personal dignity would not be endangered by un- 
warranted arrest or invasion of his privacy; and that his property 
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would not be seized or searched without process of law due his in- 
dividual worth as a citizen of the United States. 

No government could take these rights away from the individual, 
according to these guarantees. The government was the creature of 
the individual citizens and so could not be their master. 

The education the Americans set up and operated was the kind they 
felt they had to have to make such a system of popular government 
work, They invented lay and local boards of control to keep the 
schools responsive to the wishes of individual citizens. They developed 
elementary schools that were increasingly designed for the education 
of children in terms of their individual needs and capacities. They 
established and multiplied in the most dramatic fashion the American 
comprehensive high school devoted to the individual guidance and 
personal development of each boy and girl of secondary school age 
in the country. They set up colleges and universities on a scale and, 
I believe, on a level of total productive and cultural accomplishment 
not closely paralleled in any other quarter of the globe. 

Of course this view of government and of education as being 
servants of individual citizens has always been opposed by some 
groups in this country. Once, for a long generation, a century and 
more ago, one section of this nation was under almost complete con- 
trol of men who believed sincerely that the guarantees of individual 
worth and personal dignity did not apply to members of one race. 
Teachers were forced from their classrooms, clergymen were driven 
from their churches, editors were taken from their desks, and mem- 
bers of the general public were otherwise punished for attempting to 
exercise freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of petition, and freedom of teaching on this subject that 
state and local governments did not want discussed. The greatest 
tragedy this country has ever faced in its 177-year history was the 
direct result of this policy. 

The United States still has people who do not believe in education 
for individual development any more than they believe in govern- 
ment as a servant of free individuals. They have always fought public 
education in this country. They were against taxation for elementary 
schools just as they were against universal suffrage. They were against 
publicly supported secondary education as they were against gradu- 
ated income taxes. They were against the establishment of state col- 
leges and universities as they were against public health and welfare 
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programs, They have fought every important measure in the country’s 
history to serve the individual citizen better. They furnish the bulk 
of the opposition in our communities, in our states, and in the nation 
against any proposal to improve our elementary, secondary, or higher 
educational services and facilities. 

It is my opinion that most of these people are basically actuated in 
opposition to educational improvements by the old motive of money. 
They try to disguise their positions in various ways. They cry that 
colleges promote godlessness, that high schools teach the use of nar- 
cotics, and that elementary schools train delinquents. They are par- 
ticularly concerned about patriotism, not so much the kind that is 
demonstrated in action for the country and its people, but rather the 
kind that can be attested by oath and by protestations of orthodoxy. 

This country was not founded on oaths and orthodoxy. It was 
founded on service to free individual citizens; that particular man— 
and what if he does belong to a small, dissident, religious sect?— 
that specific woman yonder—and what of her color?—and this child 
right here—and what do I care about his parents’ political views? 

Right now, right in this year of 1952, right in this month of April, 
the month in which we Americans have more than once moved out 
under arms in the cause of individual freedom, is a time for us who 
play active roles in higher education to stiffen our resolution to keep 
education free, to direct our renewed effort to the strengthening of 
our services to individuals, and to resist the ever-present pressure 
which has been heightened in the last seven years for purse control 
disguised largely as mind control. 

Mr. Justice Holmes once remarked that when a battle is joined 
the only thing to do is to form your battalions and fight. In the schools 
and colleges of the United States we have certainly got a battle on 
our hands to get sufficient financial support for the educational serv- 
ices our people need and expect us to give them. 

The battle has started. We cannot fight very well without form- 
ing our battalions. Those battalions are out there, some of them in 
bivouac and many of them already on the march. They are our 
people, our alumni, our parents’ organizations, our civic and service 
clubs, our fraternal and religious groups, our patriotic and profes- 
sional associations, our chambers of commerce and our labor unions. 
They believe, most of them, in our great American cause. They will 
form themselves in defense and development of American education 
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if we give them a chance to the extent of our professional vision and 
courage. 

The one greatest job before us in all the schools and colleges is 
to put our institutions into new and better relationships with our sup- 
porting communities. They can and probably will form their own 
battalions and if necessary win this engagement without us, but then 
we shall have been guilty of skulking in the face of the enemy. 
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The Work of the Admissions Office 


GEORGE W. ROSENLOF 


AM NOT in any wise presuming to indulge myself in this dis- 
I cussion, nor to ask you to listen to me when so many of you 
are already so completely informed with respect to the major re- 
sponsibilities of the office itself both because of your experience 
and because of the many contacts which you have had through this 
Association and through other means to acquire the capacity for 
leadership which you possess. I shall not indulge myself in any 
high-sounding language with respect to the responsibility of our 
job and its importance. We are the center of activity. We are sup- 
posed to be the pivotal unit of administration. We are supposed to 
be adequately informed and properly advised with respect to what 
is our responsibility. Let’s take that all for granted and feel happy 
about it. But certainly I think we lose sight of the fact, on occasion, 
that we are so distinctly important that we ought to be very careful 
about what we do. 

There is an old expression in the Bible which for many of us has 
been exceedingly difficult to interpret. I am not too sure that I under- 
stand it myself. I used to think it was a rather hard saying. It is 
something to the effect that ‘“To him that hath shall be given and 
from him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken away.” 
Well, I haven’t been able to understand it wholly and fully, in spite of 
being an elder in the Presbyterian Church. But I have come to this con- 
clusion with respect to one aspect of that particular reference that “of 
him who hath, much shall be expected,” or “much shall be taken,” 
means exactly what I think it ought to mean, namely, that if we do 
occupy so important a position in the life of an institution and if we 
ate the responsible head of an important activity, those who are re- 
sponsible for our being there have a right to expect that we are going 
to achieve something worthy of the high office we have attained. To 
my way of thinking, that places upon me, certainly, a responsibility that 
I cannot forego—a requirement on my part that I shall have to meet up 
to that responsibility in some sort of an effective way or I am not 
worthy of the trust. 

Certainly, those of us who believe that we are important are ob- 
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ligated to exercise that belief in terms of very genuine productivity 
in leadership. So let’s get that all out of the way and say we are 
important people, but we have a good job ahead of us and we need 
to be prepared to qualify in terms of the best kind of leadership. 

It used to be thought, you know, that we were merely glorified 
bookkeepers and accountants for an institution, with figures on our 
tongues’ tips and, with it all, ready to provide any kind of information 
for any kind of an occasion and that it didn’t require a great deal 
of work on our part. But, you know, as important as all of that is, 
there are still other responsibilities of greater importance, at least 
so far as the admissions responsibility is concerned. When I listened 
to Ezra Gillis last night, I made up my mind that I was a pretty 
small pumpkin in an awfully large patch and certainly he made me 
feel very humble. But Mr. Gillis represented, so far as I am 
concerned—and I hope so far as you are concerned—the very 
acme of perfection in terms of an idealistic conception of what is 
our task and responsibility. I would be most grateful, indeed, as I 
am sure each of you would be, if you could come up to the age of 
85 years or thereabouts and still have a philosophy of life as fine 
and clean and wholesome as his, and still ready and alert to responsi- 
bility and anxious to be at the job, even though the years were 
beginning to tell. That is a great way to end one’s career. I submit 
to you that anyone who can do that is mighty fortunate. But it takes 
something to be able to do it and I think Ezra Gillis had it. He had 
it from the very beginning of his career in public education, and that 
was a high conception of responsibility and a determined purpose 
on his part, even though he had to learn it out there on that little 
acreage where he stood for six hours because of a poor job. That 
was a conception of responsibility that grew out of bitter experiences 
over a period of years and it never let him down. To this day we 
still look upon him as representing that which we ourselves want 
to be. 

In this business of admissions you have much more than just the 
things which at one time were characteristic of our office, and I am 
going to speak, in the few moments that I speak, on only two of 
three aspects of that responsibility. 

The first one I want to speak on, and that rather directly, is our 
responsibility in terms of the articulation of secondary and higher 
education. I am aware of the fact that I am prejudiced in what I 
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say. I am aware of the fact that my experience with the North Cen- 
tral Association over a period of years makes me conscious of its 
importance. Perhaps it doesn’t mean quite so much to you, but one 
of our biggest responsibilities is a more adequate understanding on 
our part of the secondary school situation in relationship to collegiate 
instruction. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
came into being in 1865 for the express purpose of integrating sec- 
ondary and college education, and it was so written into the first 
constitution, not in those words but by token, at least. That was the 
meaning and purpose of the organization itself, that there might be 
built a closer, more compact relationship between the secondary 
school and the college, that there could be a complete co-ordination 
and an integration of action that would make for an on-goingness 
in the educational experience and would insure a continuity in terms 
of educational training for youth. 

At the first meeting in 1865, there were 53 schools represented. 
Thirty-three of them were secondary schools and 20 were colleges. 
That Association concluded its 57th annual meeting in Chicago two 
weeks ago and there were reported to be elected to membership in 
that Association something in the neighborhood of 3500 high 
schools and 350 colleges. They are still working on exactly that 
same problem—how to integrate and bring together the responsibilities 
of these two important agencies. 

In 1865, it was important because the secondary school in that 
day was a very selective type of institution. In 1952, it is very im- 
portant because the secondary school is no longer a selective institu- 
tion; it is serving the needs of 95 to 100 per cent of the adolescent 
youth of the ages of 14 to 18, inclusive. 

In 1865, the secondary school was selective in that 100 per cent 
or thereabouts of its graduates went on to college somewhere and 
that was why they felt there had to be a co-ordination of effort and 
a correlation of activity. In 1952, according to the statistics, 25 to 
30 per cent of the graduates of our high schools go to college and 
another 75 per cent, or possibly 70 per cent, do not go to college. 
This fact places upon the secondary schools a terrific burden, namely, 
how are they going to do the two things they are now called upon 
to do, one to prepare youth for life, another to prepare youth for 
college? 
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Then we began to study that problem and therein lay the responsi- 
bility for us that we should discover ways in which so to co-ordinate 
our efforts as to make it easier for the secondary schools to complete 
their task of dual responsibility effectively and satisfactorily for all 
concerned. 

In some parts of the country the secondary schools are on the 
verge of rebellion against collegiate institutions by reason of their 
entrance requirements. Some of you received letters from me not 
too long ago in which I asked you to tell me specifically what some 
of the problems were with which you were faced, that I might bring 
it to this particular body. In fact, I made two particular investigations 
and I suppose I am subscribing to Mr. Smith now in what he is 
going to talk about later. I am subscribing to the proposal that we 
ought to engage in research. I am confident that that is true. And 
here I am going to come back to my manuscript for just a moment. 

In the State of Nebraska last year, in 391 high schools, there were 
49,669 pupils, or, in round numbers, 50,000. Of these 50,000, 
11,128 were seniors graduating in May or June. Of these 11,128 
seniors, something over 3300 went to college. Of these 3300 who 
went to college, something like 1100 came to the University of 
Nebraska, 1100 of them went to the church-related colleges of the 
state, some 600 into the state teachers’ colleges, and, in round num- 
bers, something like 300 into the junior colleges. In other words, 
that constituted a proportion of about 30 per cent of the high school 
graduates who went to college and of the high school graduates, 
they constituted approximately 22 per cent of the total public school 
enrollment. 

Therein lies the problem so far as our relationships are concerned 
to the college. What have we done in terms of our admissions re- 
quirements to make it difficult for the secondary schools of our state 
or of our community to work out a satisfactory program of education 
for the youth, only 30 per cent or less of whom will go on to our 
institutions of higher learning after all? And when you consider that 
in so many of our communities, the number of our high schools with 
more than 5 teachers is extremely small, that makes the problem of 
the teacher doubly difficult. 

Preparing for life and preparing for the university, in the eyes 
of too many people, have been thought of as two separate and dis- 
tinct categories. Perhaps we of the colleges have made it so. I quote 
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from the North Central Association report of a few weeks ago: 

‘Most of the reports dealing with the problems of school-college 
relations, from the school point of view, mention curricular pre- 
scription by college admission requirements as the most serious issue 
which confronts high school authorities. Nearly every article in the 
literature on this subject attacks the usual practice of requiring the 
completion of particular courses or of a specific high school curricu- 
lum for entrance to college. The importance of this criticism by the 
high schools can best be seen from an outline of the arguments which 
have been advanced and the studies that have been conducted in an 
effort to secure freedom for high schools in curricular matters.” 

In order further to investigate that matter, I then wrote to 20 of 
the major state universities of the United States, asking for the latest 
information with respect to their entrance requirements, because we 
have in my state at the moment a rebellion in an incipient stage and 
the high school leaders were going to pounce upon the administration 
of that institution because its admissions requirements were archaic, 
inflexible and wooden and in no sense of the word realistic. 

Well, we had to admit that they were right to a certain degree. 
At least not in all of the colleges were they wrong, but in respect to 
the College of Liberal Arts they were so right that it made us feel 
badly, because we had specific curricular requirements that had to 
be met for unconditional admission to that college. I couldn’t defend 
them and some of my colleagues couldn’t, but to try to make a group of 
academically minded individuals in a liberal arts college conversant 
with the problem and to get some action constituted an exceedingly 
difficult task; and if it doesn’t get back to my home state, let me report 
to you that the Liberal Arts College hasn’t gotten together yet on the 
proposition and we are still requiring 3 units of English, two units 
of language, two units of mathematics and two units of science or 
you are in difficulty when it comes to admission. 

That is unfortunate, because all of the data that I know anything 
about and all of the evidence that you know anything about is clearly 
contrary to that kind of a conception of admissions requirements con- 
sidered realistic in our present age. There is no correlation between 
specific subject-matter and success in college. Ask Herman Spindt 
to supply you, if you will, with that report which a student of his and 
Mr. Corson got out recently on this subject and you will get full 
evidence and more in support of the proposition that there are other 
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bases for admission than those that have been traditional to our col- 
leges and universities in this land. 

I am saying to you—and this is the whole weight of my talk and 
burden of my thinking—that we must get down to the business of 
research in the field of admissions requirements and work out a 
satisfactory solution if we are to establish any kind of right rela- 
tionships between institutions at the secondary level and institutions 
at the collegiate level, the combination of which will result in a more 
effective, decent program of education for youth in these troublous 
times in which we are living. 

That is your first job and that is your first task. I will leave it there 
without saying anything more about it. I am not going to tell you 
what you people ought to do in this matter of admissions require- 
ments in terms of specific entrance subject-matter, but I will tell you 
this, that from a comparison of what is being done now and what 
was done 25 years ago, there is a very distinct trend toward a well- 
balanced curricular program at the secondary level—irrespective of its 
characterization in terms of units, that is coming now to be accepted 
as a basis for admissions. We are gradually getting away from spec- 
ificity. Go home and read my story of 1946 in the October issue of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY as to some of the other responsibilities of 
the office and my concept of what you should represent in terms of 
leadership. 

Now, I skip all the rest of what I was going to say and come to 
the second and the last point I want to make. I am a little embarrassed 
in speaking upon the second point because I realize that I am talking 
about myself in what I say. It is an experience I am having at the 
moment and one in which I am finding a great deal of genuine 
satisfaction. My title is that of Dean of Admissions and Institutional 
Relationships and my colleagues and friends at home are making fun 
of me and having great sport in trying to find out just what I am 
proposing to do in terms of this second aspect of my responsibility. 

Well, really, it is not very difficult at all to describe and it is quite 
a simple matter; indeed, it is so simple that I have wondered many 
times why we haven’t done more about it. This matter of inter- 
institutional relationships is genuinely significant and it is not any 
more significant in my state than I think it can be recognized to be 
in your state. It is comparatively simple in my state because we do 
not have any very large number of institutions of collegiate grade. 
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We have some 13 or 14 liberal arts colleges—church related. We have 
four public junior colleges. We have four state teachers’ colleges. We 
have two private junior colleges, the University and a municipal in- 
stitution. Those institutions have to live together within a state. They 
have to work on common problems. They are in this business together. 
They are not in there in the sense of being competitive in any wise. We 
love each other out there in that state and we do try to co-operate with 
each other, but now and then an individual gets an idea and he tries 
to project it in terms of a bigger and better elephant. He hurts him- 
self in terms of his own institution and he makes for unpleasant rela- 
tionships with other institutions. 

The old quarrels between the state universities and the teachers 
colleges that have fortunately died down to so great a degree now are 
an illustration out of the past. The antagonism as between junior 
colleges and four-year liberal arts colleges is coming more and more 
to be a thing of the past. The identification of a certain group of in- 
stitutions as private and, by that token, therefore, not so good as the 
public—that kind of opposition and competition is a thing of the 
past. We are in this business together; we are all concerned with 
higher education wherever it may be had, and we are in it so much 
that we ought on occasion be willing to admit that certain students 
can’t get from us what they can get from Institutions A, B or C, and 
we should be courageous enough to say to those students that “You 
would better go over here to School A. I think you will get a better 
training over there than we could provide you for the present time. 
They are equipped to do just the thing that you want to have done 
in your behalf.” 

I see no reason why we shouldn’t do that. I do not apologize when 
I tell young men and young women to go to Hastings, to go to 
Wesleyan, to go to Midland, or to some one of the other institutions, 
and I don’t apologize, either, for saying to some students, “You 
would better have come to the University rather than there because 
of the peculiar interest that you are trying to develop, the peculiar 
need of your life.” 

I repeat, we are in this business together; there is no competition in 
it, and we need, as admissions officers, to recognize the sanctity of 
every institution in terms of the things that it can claim to do better 
than anybody else. God help us if we all claimed to do the same 
thing in the same time in the best manner, We will not take care of 
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the people in that kind of situation. We have to be different. The 
uniqueness of our institutions is a characteristic of strength, but we 
fit the individuals into those institutions in terms of their needs as 
related to what we can provide. 

In my youth, I delivered bundles for the Cobb Dry Goods Com- 
pany out in the little town of York, Nebraska, my native home. I had 
occasion repeatedly, every day, to go by a certain lumber yard, and 
all around it was a high board fence and on the west wall there was 
painted a picture which I looked at many, many times and which has 
impressed me so much that I have carried it down to this day. It was 
the picture of an old board walk, quite ancient. Many of the knots 
had dropped out and there were knotholes instead in that walk. They 
were beautiful entrances to passageways under the walk where the 
mice and the rats loved to dwell. Running down that board walk 
was a large rat and behind the rat was a cat, and the cat was making 
a bee-line for his prey, but a dog came up behind the cat and caught 
the cat by the tail and held him back and consequently the rat escaped 
and got in under the board walk. 

Well, the moral of that picture was portrayed in large letters across 
the bottom of the fence, “LIVE AND LET LIVE,” and I submit to 
you that that is a pretty good motto for our age at the present time. 
We all have a job to do. Let’s help each other do it effectively and 
well, that in so doing, through co-operative endeavor within the areas 
for which we are responsible, we work out an educational program 
which is conducive to the best interests of young men and young 
women within the territory for which we are commonly responsible. 

I love to think in terms of that kind of a concept of my relation- 
ship. One of the most painful things I have had to do, and I still do 
it on occasion, though I think it is wrong to do it,—one of the most 
painful things I have to do, and which I do in response to the second- 
ary school people, is to go out to the so-called COLLEGE DAYS 
and CAREER DAYS. I wish somebody who has the time to do it 
and is working in the field of educational administration would 
prepare a syllabus on College Days and get it into their administra- 
tion course somewhere and let some of these college principals and 
some of these high school principals find out just how they ought to 
conduct these affairs and not bring shame upon themselves and em- 
; barrassment to everybody that is responsible, by setting us up around 
' a room in little cubicles, so to speak, with our wares piled all around 
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us and trying to sell our institution to the boys and girls. God help 
us! What a poor way it is to sell our institution! I don’t know of 
anything that I am so completely disgusted about as that kind of a 
situation, and I would like to tell the high school principals of my 
state or any state how futile I think that kind of an approach is. 
There are so many more and better ways that you can go about getting 
that job done—of contacting individuals, conferring with individuals, 
counseling with individuals, in terms of their future needs, educa- 
tionally speaking. 

Well, this second thing about which I am talking is concerned 
wholly with that aspect of my responsibility of how to live with my 
fellow man in my state and my community, be he an educator or not, 
and develop a program of inter-institutional relationships that makes 
us see eye to eye the common responsibilities and discover our weak- 
nesses in the light of other people’s successes, that we may grow 
together in this business. 














“Other Aspects of the Work of the 
Registrar” 





KENNETH LITTLE 


EW things are happening in the organization of colleges and 
N universities. Some of these happenings are reflected in the not- 
too-recent change in the name of this association. So I want to 
describe some of the signs of the times in college administrative 
organization; to give you my interpretation of the significance of 
these trends; and to suggest some of the problems which face our 
colleges and universities, and how registrars can help their institu- 
tions meet them. 


THE STUDENT PERSONNEL MOVEMENT AND THE REGISTRAR 


Recently, there has been a trend in college administration toward 
the centralization of responsibility for organization, co-ordination, 
and direction of student personnel services. This trend is reflected in 
the appearance of deans of students, directors of student personnel, 
or vice presidents in charge of student affairs in the hierarchy of 
administrative positions. 

This trend appears to stem from two considerations. First, in 
large institutions, particularly, it has become practically impossible 
for the president to assume personal responsibility for the direction 
and supervision of a growing array of university services to students. 

Second, the conviction has been growing that an educational in- 
stitution must concern itself with the development of the student as 
a whole, and that his life and activity outside of the classroom offer 
numerous and wholesome opportunities for educational development. 

So chief student personnel officers have been appointed with re- 
sponsibilities and duties which concern the students’ extra-academic 
life and activities. These services range through providing comfort- 
able housing, wholesome recreation and social life, training in leader- 
ship through student organizations, occupational and personal coun- 
seling, financial aids through loans, scholarships, and part-time em- 
ployment, and similar areas of activity. 

At the University of Wisconsin a combination of circumstances led 
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to the appointment of a registrar who was also made director of 
student personnel services. For a period of a few years a group of 
faculty members interested in the University’s student personnel 
program had formed a personnel council. After its study this person- 
nel council recommended to the faculty of the University that the 
administration appoint an individual who would co-ordinate the 
scattered personnel services then existing on the campus. The Uni- 
versity faculty adopted the recommendation. At the end of the same 
year both the registrar and the dean of men were retiring from the 
University. These were the circumstances which led the administra- 
tion to name the registrar as the director of student personnel services. 
A further reorganization resulted in the creation of the office of Vice 
President for Student Affairs, instead of a director of student person- 
nel services and registrar. The creation of this office was more a 
change in title than a change in function. 

This organization now includes three areas of administrative 
activity: 

1. The area of admissions and records—usually served by the office 
of the Registrar. 

2. The area of student life—usually served by the deans of men 
and women and the directors of student unions and residence halls. 

3. The area of student services—usually including student counsel- 
ling, student health, student employment, placement, loans and schol- 
arships, advisers to foreign students, veterans and military affairs. The 
University of Wisconsin development illustrates the trend of which 
I speak. 

The importance of this development from the viewpoint of regis- 
trars is, I think, this: In this instance, the office of the registrar is 
conceived as the natural hub of an integrated student personnel pro- 
gram. The contribution of the registrar to the work of the institu- 
tion is conceived more broadly than the guardian of academic stand- 
ards and records. 

As one who has been entrusted with such responsibilities, I can 
report these administrative advantages. (1) Since the registrar’s 
office is the place in which records and record systems are developed, 
maintained, and safeguarded, this office is able to plan its records 
and procedures so as to provide essential student information to other 
offices without too much duplication of effort. (2) The personnel 
records may be planned to provide a useful flow of information be- 
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ginning when the student is an applicant and continuing until he 
becomes an alumnus. (3) An integrated counseling program is pos- 
sible which starts with the orientation of new students and continues 
to the placement of graduates, and keeping records of alumni achieve- 
ments. (4) The office of the registrar is closely tied in with the top 
administrative council of the University. Enrollment trends and sta- 
tistics and knowledge of student activities and achievements are vital 
to many administrative decisions. The chief student personnel officer 
is well prepared to present such matters and to represent students in 
matters which concern their welfare. The office of the registrar, in turn, 
benefits by being able to plan its own program with reference to 
contemplated plans of the administration. (5) The joint considera- 
tion of student personnel problems by persons with separate respon- 
sibilities widens the horizons of thinking in each area, and brings 
improved service to students and administration. 

The organization I have described fits a large institution. Similar 
arrangements may be neither possible nor desirable in smaller col- 
leges. But whatever the nature of the institution, I think it behooves 
registrars to identify themselves with their institution’s plans for 
student personnel service, and provide leadership and service in those 
directions which, by the nature of their office, they are in a strategic 
position to give. 

I should be misleading you, if I were to suggest, by describing the 
organization at Wisconsin, that we have solved our problems—even 
in the area of admissions and records. We have not. I am convinced 
that in human affairs, problems are seldom solved in any final sense. 
Adjustments are made—with the expectation that new adjustments 
will follow. An effective organization is much more than a well- 
planned organization chart. An effective organization is competent men 
or women welded into a team because of a belief in the worthwhileness 
of their jobs and a respect for their fellow workers. It is the job of 
the chief officer to build this team. When he has this team, the organi- 
zation chart which describes it will be correct. 

There are some among the registrars and admissions officers who 
resist aligning themselves with student personnel officers or divisions. 
These people like to associate themselves with the curricular and 
academic aspects of their schools, and consider their offices as render- 
ing service primarily to the institution rather than to individual 
students; and they sometimes conceive student personnel work as 
primarily concerned with the extra-curricular,—-and so, non-essential, 
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—life of the school. Under these conceptions, the offices of the reg- 
istrar and admissions officers enjoy status as offices of educational 
administration; while the deans of men and women, directors of 
housing, health, employment, and student union are thought of as 
offices of student services. I humbly suggest that the ‘“‘signs of the 
times” point toward the concept that the whole of student life—in 
the halls of living as well as the halls of learning—is the true educa- 
tive experience. The real educational record is in the total develop- 
ment of the individual which results from his complete experience 
as a college student. Admissions officers and registrars have the 
opportunity to lay the ground work for, and sustain a student person- 
nel program which encompasses, the whole educational experience— 
inside as well as outside the classroom. These officers examine the 
credentials at admission and certify the diplomas at graduation. They 
welcome the student in freshman week and congratulate him on com- 
mencement day. It would be indeed unfortunate, and I think untrue, 
to measure the full concern of the registrar for the individual student 
during his stay on the campus by the nature of the record which lies 
in the registrar’s vault. In my opinion, registrars and admissions 
officers are ideally situated to pilot the student to as happy and useful 
total college experience as the student’s abilities and inclinations will 
permit. In my opinion those who have less perception of their oppor- 
tunities will serve their institutions less completely. 


THE REGISTRAR AND EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 


The Office of the Registrar, including the admissions offices, render 
many essential services, not the least of which is the development of 
well-conceived record systems. But if I were to describe the central 
function of this office in a single word, I would choose Interpretation. 

The basic operations are: 

1. To interpret the institution to prospective students and their 
parents, pointing out the institution’s opportunities and requirements. 

2. To interpret the students to the institution, pointing out their 
special interests, capacities, and needs. 

3. To interpret student progress and achievement, or the lack of 
it, to the faculty, pointing out areas for study of curricular, marking 
and admissions practices. 

4. To interpret teaching load, classroom use, and student retention 
rates to the administration, pointing out needed adjustments. 

5. To interpret the institution to the general public through 
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issuance of catalogs and bulletins, and through public appearances. 

If these are the basic and central functions of the Office of the 
Registrar it seems to me that it is clear that this office engages in, or 
should engage in, in its own special way, the three central functions 
of most collegiate institutions—Education, Research, and Service. 

It is desirable, when possible, for these officers actually to teach 
classes. There is no sounder way to win prestige for an educational 
office than to base its activities upon sound research and careful 
scholarship. Pure salesmanship and administrative skill will not offset 
a lack of scholarly effort. 

Interpretations of institutional need to the general public, boards 
of trustees or legislatures, must issue from careful and painstaking 
research. The officer who can anticipate the needs of his administra- 
tion for basic data about the student population, the faculty, instruc- 
tion, classroom use, and have data quickly available will build a 
strong place for his office—in addition to rendering a much appre- 
ciated service. 

The officer who relates his work to those of other administrative 
offices, and plans his own work so that it assists that of others, helps 
himself while contributing to the efficiency of the total organization. 

Many people think of the Office of the Registrar as a service sta- 
tion, and the registrar as an office boy—or girl. To be sure the 
office has many services to perform, and the registrar can be a chore 
boy if that is what he prefers to be. But I believe that the registrar 
should not view his service function as his main function. These 
service functions are like the grading of papers, making of reports, 
and other office chores which any professor has to perform. 

The main job of the registrar is to keep abreast of education and 
its developments; to conduct research upon the student personnel 
data which he has at hand; and to interpret this research through 
conference, discussion and publication. His academic life should be 
just as real as that of any professor upon the campus, and his oppor- 
tunity for vital contribution to educational knowledge and practice 
is often greater. Personally, I believe he will be wise to be a student 
of the whole student personnel field, but if he prefers to identify his 
interests only with admissions and records, at least he cannot afford 
not to be a scholar. 

A former university president recently wrote: 

“The record books (of the registrar) contain the story of what is 
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actually happening in the field of higher education; therefore, inten- 
sive attention must be given continually to the data in the registrar’s 
office, if we are to know what to do, where we are going, and when 
we may hope to arrive. . . . The registrar's office must necessarily 
move in the direction of a more exacting study of the records with 
which it is dealing. . . . In this epoch education must adjust itself to 
the changing forms of government, of political organization, and of 
social life. .. . Nobody knows the drift and nobody can see the shore 
toward which we are going. The only way we can keep up with 
present day tendencies is through constant study; the agency through 
which that study can best be done is the registrar’s office.’”? 

What are some of the problems about which this former president 
speaks? The problems which I suggest are not the direct responsibility 
of registrars or admissions officers; but, if my thesis is correct, that 
such officers should be students of higher education and interpreters 
of it, we should be concerned with some of the major trends in higher 
education, and some of the needs of its interpretation. 


PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Scarcely has there been a time when there has been so much atten- 
tion given to examinations of the basic purposes of higher education, 
and to programs and proposals of programs designed to educate more 
American citizens, and to educate them better. 

These discussions are being carried on at the national level, at state 
levels, within regions of the nation, and within the faculties of 
universities, colleges, divisions and departments. Important docu- 
ments and treatises bearing upon the relation of higher education to 
the needs of free men are appearing regularly. There is much soul- 
searching analysis and future-facing synthesis in current educational 
thought. 

First, a major present trend is toward a wider extension and 
greater equalization of educational opportunity at all levels of edu- 
cation, or, put simply, more youth of college age are wanting more 
schooling, and, in all probability, will get more schooling. 

There are differences of opinion about how many people are 
qualified for college work, about how many educated people the 
economic market can satisfy, or about how many people the country 


* McVey, Frank L. and Hughes, Raymond M., “Problems of College and University 
Administration,” Iowa State Press, Ames, Iowa. 1952. pp. 108-113. 
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can afford to educate. Few seem disposed to argue, however, that the 
young man or woman who is qualified for advanced education, and 
who desires it, should not have the opportunity to receive it, regard- 
less of his race, religion, national origin, or financial means to acquire 
it. 

The following few facts drawn from population trends, school en- 
rollment, and employment statistics portray the expanding future of 
higher education. 

a. Fifteen years from now there will be 80 per cent more 18-year- 
olds than we now have. In one two-year span, from 1963 to 1965, 
the number of young people from whom colleges draw will in- 
crease by nearly one million. In the State of Wisconsin, for example, 
it has been calculated that, even if no larger per cent of college age 
youth attend college in 1965 to 1970, the enrollment in Wisconsin 
colleges will exceed by 30 per cent the peak enrollments which we 
have just passed; that is, of course, if Wisconsin provides the facilities 
to take care of them. 

b. There has been a steady decline in the proportion of 18- and 19- 
year-olds who are employed. This decline was from 60 per cent in 
1920 to 36 per cent in 1940, with an estimated further decline when 
the 1950 census data are complete. Compulsory school attendance laws, 
rising educational qualifications for employment, and general eco- 
nomic conditions have played important parts in this trend. 

c. While fewer 18- and 19-year-olds were being employed, more 
were attending school. The percentage of 18- and 19-year-old youth 
attending school has doubled since 1920. 

The function of the registrar and admissions officer is not just to 
calculate the projected population pools from which future enroll- 
ments will be drawn, and to advise his institution of staff and plant 
needs to care for expected enrollments. He needs to be continuously at 
work to develop improved counseling, information and procedures 
based on research. This information should currently interpret your 
institution, its courses and requirements, to the prospective students, 
reduce the academic casualty rate for the attending students, improve 
educational and occupational counseling, and increase satisfactory job 
placements. 

Second, a major present task of higher education is to learn how to 
educate a man for “living a good life” while preparing him to make 
a good living. This is not a new task. The urge, indeed the economic 
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necessity for specialized knowledge, has heightened a long-standing 
debate upon the purposes and the possibilities of education as a social 
instrument. The debate centers primarily around methods as much as 
objectives. 

This general viewpoint has been well expressed in the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education in their volume, 
“Higher Education for American Democracy’. 

“Present college programs are not contributing adequately to the 
quality of students’ adult lives either as workers or as citizens. To- 
day’s college graduate may have gained technical or professional 
training in one field of work or another, but is only incidentally, if 
at all, made ready for performing his duties, as a man, a parent, or a 
citizen. He falls short of that human wholeness and civic conscience 
which the co-operative activities of citizenship require. The crucial 
task of higher education today, therefore, is to provide a unified 
general education for American youth.” 

It is not purely coincidence that the problems which the high 
schools have struggled with for a quarter of a century are now on the 
doorsteps of colleges and universities. There are and will be large 
numbers of students, with varying preparation, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties asking for post-high school education. Our college faculties now 
face the need for making curricular adjustments and differentiation, 
at an advanced level, which faced the high schools thirty years ago. 
Colleges are finding that they, too, cannot successfully educate the 
many with materials and methods which are intended for a few. 

A possible role of the registrar and admissions officer in this 
dilemma is pointed up by the discrepancy beween the academic 
records which he keeps and the complete evaluation of the student to 
whom the record belongs. I am humiliated by the extent to which 
our records sometimes cannot furnish a single bit of information 
about a student other than the courses he took and the marks he 
received. Occasionally, not a single professor can be found who can 
put human interpretation into the student’s academic record. Some of 
this difficulty comes from sheer numbers of students. A very real part, 
though, results from the fact that systematic attempts to individualize 
and humanize the educational process have not gained much headway. 

The educational product is a human product. Those who are not 
directly connected with schools measure our graduates with a measur- 
ing stick which is different from the one we use. Our measuring stick 
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identifies the scholar and rewards intellectual promise. This is proper 
for evaluating those who expect to remain in scholarly work. This 
emphasis on scholarship, though, has caused us to neglect records 
of other valuable educational results. In the everyday world the 
results of a college education are evaluated by the way the graduates 
answer these questions: What can you do that the world needs and 
wants done? How well can you do it? What are your virtues? What are 
your vices? What choices do you make among books, music, art, drama, 
friends, and public officials? What are your goals and what commands 
your loyalties? In short, the world appraises the whole man. If educa- 
tion is believed to have an important share in the building of better 
human beings, it would seem logical that it concern itself with help- 
ing students appraise themselves against more general standards of 
human excellence. 

The president of a small private college recently wrote: 

‘The whole matter of individual education could be dealt with 
more significantly if we removed the entire mechanical engine of 
credits, grade points, formal examinations, and required courses from 
the liberal arts curriculum. Under our present credit system, the ideal 
man is an abstraction holding upwards of 130 credits with an average 
grade point of 3 to 4, depending on the grading ratios. It is the 
educational equivalent of commerce and banking, in which each 
student works hard to earn and put away his points of credit into 
an educational bank account until he has enough points to set up in 
business for himself. 

“The whole educational system has become one massive quiz 
program, with the prizes and honors going to the most precocious, 
most enterprising, most repulsively well-informed person—to the 
man with the hand up first. He wins the scholarship, academic ap- 
proval, sometimes even the girl, is asked to make the commencement 
speech, is voted the boy most likely to succeed in the great American 
enterprise of getting your hand up first. Our educational system seems 
designed to create a race of eager beavers.’’? 

Registrars will make a significant contribution by giving careful 
attention toward building record systems which give more complete 
and more significant data about the educational progress and develop- 
ment of students. 


? President Harold Taylor, Sarah Lawrence College. A printed address. 
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Third, a major characteristic of American higher education is its 
unity of purpose but diversity in plan. The principle of “E Pluribus 
Unum” is no better illustrated than in a school system which provides 
that each state, institution, or agency may “make its contribution in 
its own way” while “agreeing upon certain common objectives that 
serve as a stimulus and guide to individual decision and action’, 
and which develops those common understandings, which undergird 
our way of life. The existence of an almost equal number of private 
and publicly supported colleges and universities is a strength in 
American education. This diversion of effort is not a planned result— 
it is the opposite. It is the expression of a continuing desire and in- 
sistence by our people that they be free to provide for and control 
their institutions, in any manner likely best to serve both individual 
interests and the public good. 

Admissions officers and registrars are —_— to be loyal to their 
own institution, but this loyalty should not diminish their devotion 
to the whole of higher education and its meaning for the welfare of 
our country. Publicity and promotion should conform to high ethical 
standards. Selection and admission procedures should extend the 
opportunities for higher education to ever-widening segments of our 
able young people, all qualifying upon their merits as individuals. 

Fourth, a major educational need is for a clear, forceful, and 
dramatic interpretation of higher education—an interpretation which 
will focus upon the problems and issues of higher education as a 
whole, rather than upon the needs of single institutions, or types of 
institutions. 

Three simple and direct questions are frequently asked about 
higher education: 

1. Who should go to college? 

2. What is a college education for? 

3. Does a college education pay? 

Evidence is abundant that various segments of our public have 
their own answers to these questions. 

“What is a college for?’ The recent Fortune Survey on Higher 
Education reported that parents most frequently mention that they 
send their sons to college to “train for an occupation”’, “to get ahead 
in the world”, “to learn how to get along with people”. They send 
their daughters to college to “prepare for marriage and family life’, 
“to train for a particular occupation or profession,” and “‘to learn 
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how to get along with all sorts of people”. 

Such objectives as “desire and ability to become a good citizen”, 
“better appreciation of literature, music and art”, and “broader 
knowledge of the world and world problems” which educators 
commonly place first, have a low rating among the reasons parents 
give for sending children to college. Liberal arts education definitely 
takes a back seat to technical and professional education in relative 
importance. 

There may be comfort in the fact that parents who themselves 
are college graduates have a higher evaluation of the possibilities 
which lie in higher education as an instrument for promoting the 
“good life’. Nevertheless, if colleges and universities are to be evalu- 
ated in terms of the objectives they set for themselves they must narrow 
this gap between themselves, and the people who come to them, and 
who support them. As one educator put it, “We've got a long way 
to go yet in selling the public the notion that education leads to a 
good life, in place of the view that it leads to a success story’”’. 

The values which the public emphasizes are immediate, practical, 
and personal. The values which the educator expresses are too often 
distant, theoretical and impersonal. 

Take the question of who should go to college? 

Some social philosophers, educators, and economists expound upon 
the risks of an over-educated and therefore disgruntled generation 
of misfits, the dilution of education that comes with the advanced 
education of those who have no interest in learning. Other leaders 
dwell upon the extension and equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, and the economic good of a broadly educated public. 

Meanwhile, what does the public think? 

The Fortune Survey furnishes a clue. In a nation-wide poll, 
83 per cent of our fathers and mothers stated that they want their 
sons to go to college. Sixty-nine per cent want their daughters to go 
to college. The inescapable conclusion is that increasing numbers 
want to be in some form of post-high school education. My guess is 
that the American people will see that if they are qualified, they 
have the chance. 

Does a college education pay? Quoting the Fortune Survey on 
Higher Education, “More than half of the parents believed that a 
college education is essential to get ahead in the world”’. In fact, the 
motivation for college attendance, as expressed in this poll, is highly 
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utilitarian and economic. Going to college is believed to be a “step 
toward better, more rewarding jobs’’. 

The facts are that college graduates are in demand; that college 
graduates have higher annual and life incomes than non-graduates; 
and that college graduates have suffered less from unemployment 
than has the working population generally. 

Economists who have interested themselves in the problems of 
education, however, warn that because of rapidly increasing college 
enrollments, “the time may well come when the average college 
graduate, despite the high cost of training, earns less than the non- 
college graduate’, and “‘a large proportion of the potential college 
students within the next twenty years are doomed to disappointment 
after graduating as the number of coveted openings will be substan- 
tially less than the number seeking them’. 

This says nothing of the special problem of the overcrowding of 
some occupational fields, or the restrictionism which exists in some 
of the professions. 

Certainly, the elementary economic facts about supply and demand 
in education deserve bold, factual presentation and interpretation. 
The recent efforts to dramatize the situation in the teaching field 
show that this job can be done with rewarding success. 

Registrars and admissions officers need to be able to answer ques- 
tions such as these authoritatively, specifically for their own institu- 
tions, and generally for the whole of higher education. These persons 
are in a strategic position to be effective interpreters and accurate 
interpretation is always needed. 

In summary, colleges and universities are saying that the important 
outcomes of education are deeply human. Education is ever more 
than schooling. Great teaching is ever more than instruction. The 
educational task is to keep the human being as the focus; to make 
grand men and women out of promising boys and girls. 

The obligation for student welfare pervades every office and class- 
room, the halls of living and the halls of learning. Great schools have 
faculty members who know and enjoy their students as well as they 
know their books and laboratories. They have administrative officers 
who do not mistake rigidity of regulations for rigorousness of stand- 
ards. They use methods which encourage citizenship as much as schol- 


* Harris, Seymour—‘The Market for College Graduates.” Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1949—p. 37. 
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arship. They have students who understand that education is an 
achievement and not a gift—that the path to success is a staircase and 
not an escalator. And the true test of a school is not the size of its stu- 
den body nor the size of its budget, but the kind of men and women 
the school turns out. 

I have tried to emphasize the central and cardinal role which 
admissions officers and registrars can occupy in the direction and 
interpretation of a great college or university. 

Let us now turn the combined energies and expertness of us all to 
that challenging and vastly rewarding task. 
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Summarization of Workshops 


CHARLES E. HARRELL, General Chairman 


Workshop I: High School and College Relations 


CLYDE VROMAN 


I, BACKGROUND OF THE COMMITTEE 


HE Committee on High School-College Relations of the Ameri- 
tT. Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
has now ended the first year of its work. At the San Francisco meet- 
ing of the Association in 1950 several members with common in- 
terests and problems discussed the possibility of working co-opera- 
tively in our related fields. Mr. Claude Simpson of Washington State 
College deserves particular credit for initiating action toward the 
formulation of this Committee. Again at the national convention in 
Houston in 1951 there was increased interest in the possibility of a 
committee in this Association to give special attention to certain 
areas which seemed unique to the work of admissions officers. 
Following that meeting, the Association established the present 
Committee on High School-College Relations in 1951. Accordingly, 
this Workshop on High School-College Relations held at the Wash- 
ington meeting in 1952 culminated the work of the first year of 
this Committee. 

During the past year this Committee attempted to bring to light 
the patterns in organization, functions, and responsibilities of ad- 
missions offices. It was deemed appropriate to place, for the time 
being, main emphasis on the human relations aspects of admissions. 
From this point the Committee moved to the specific area of high 
school-college relations, where good educational and administrative 
articulation must be present if students are to be handled most 
effectively and wisely. 


II, ACTIVITIES OF THE FIRST YEAR 


During the first year the twenty-five members of this Committee, 
selected geographically and because of special competencies, have 
exchanged materials and ideas related to the work of their offices 
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and activities within their respective states. As a first step each Com- 
mittee member prepared an outline of his office and program as 
follows: 

Philosophy, background, and origin of the admissions office 

The place of the admissions office in the administrative structure 

Functions of the admissions office 

Operations of the admissions office 

During this exchange of materials, practices, and ideas the Com- 
mittee was able to clarify its purpose and to establish immediate 
objectives. Various matters in which it became interested, of course, 
already are receiving proper attention from other committees of the 
AACRAO. However, it appears that there are some frontiers and 
crucial problems not being cared for by other committees which fall 
appropriately under the work implied by the title of this Committee 
on High School-College Relations. Accordingly, the efforts of this 
Committee at the Washington meeting represented a crossroads in 
exploration of functions at the end. of its first year and an oppor- 
tunity to give direction to the Committee for the work ahead. 


Ill. PROCEDURE AT WASHINGTON (APRIL 20-23, 1952) 
The Committee held several sessions during the week for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


To evaluate the work of the Committee to date 

To exchange information and ideas 

To clarify the unique function and purposes of this Committee 

To formulate plans for aggressive work and service to our profession 

To make appropriate recommendations to the Committee on Special 
Projects. 


During these several sessions the following outline of items to be 
covered during the two official Workshop Sessions on April 23rd 
was prepared: 


A. Functions and background of AACRAO Committee on High School- 
College Relations 

. Elements of good high school-college relations 

. Current patterns in institutional programs for high school-college 
relations 

. Printed materials for college-bound students 
College and career day programs 
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F. Promoting good high school-college relations through admissions re- 
quirements and practices 

G. High school-college relations on the state level 

H. Summary and recommendations 


It was agreed that the primary function of the Workshop would 
be to share our experiences with the participants, to report informa- 
tion and ideas to them, to enable the participants to contribute to 
this Committee in the same manner, and to make plans co-operatively 
for next steps. 

The workshop procedure consisted mainly of a panel program 
presented by selected members of this Committee, supplemented by 
special resource persons with unusual experiences in this field. 
Thirty minutes were given to the presentation and group discussion 
of each topic on the agenda. 


IV. SUMMARY OF REPORTS AND DISCUSSIONS 
AT THE WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


A. Functions and Background of the Committee 


The chairman pointed out the imperative need for close co-opera- 
tion between secondary schools and colleges. The great changes in 
the nature of secondary schools and their pupils during the last 
twenty-five years call for evaluation and modification in relationships 
and practices between high schools and colleges. Co-operative projects 
of this kind have appeared recently in several states. The challenge 
is to improve and expand this desirable trend. 

Dr. Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, was present at the morning session. 
Mr. Darl Long, principal of White Plains High School, New York, 
served as a consultant throughout the day. Mr. Long is a member of 
the Committee on College Admissions of the NSSPA. Both Dr. 
Elicker and Mr. Long strongly supported the purposes and work of 
this Committee on High School-College Relations and pointed out 
that the curriculum of the secondary school cannot attain its proper 
nature and stature until the current problems in college admissions 
and in the influence of admission requirements on the secondary 
schools are solved. They expressed the hope that the Committee 
would give strong attention to such problems and were sure that 
secondary school principals would welcome opportunities to work 
co-operatively with college representatives. 
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Thus, at this point in the work of our Committee, relations have 
been established with the secondary school principals on the national 
level, and it is reasonable to expect increased activities along these 
lines. 


B. Elements of Good High School-College Relations 


Miss Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admissions of Illinois State 
Normal University, presented a summary of the views of the Com- 
mittee regarding basic principles which make for good relations 
between high schools and colleges as follows: 


1. Secondary schools and colleges must achieve effective articulation in 
such common areas as philosophy, curricula, instructional practices, 
and administrative procedures. 

. A status of equality between secondary schools and colleges is basic 
to good working relations. 

. Both secondary education and higher education must have and as- 
sume autonomy in conducting their affairs and solving their problems. 
At the same time, neither should solve its problems at the expense 


of the other. 
. There must be good communication between both educational levels. 


. All relationships should be conducted in a highly professional and 
ethical manner. 

. Each must have confidence in the integrity and professional compe- 
tence of the other. 

. There should be jointly sponsored research. 

. There should be a spirit of good will toward men as we seek to im- 
prove the educational experiences of a// American youth. 


C. Current Patterns and Institutional Programs for High School- 
College Relations 


Mr. John M. Daniels, Director of Admissions of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, reported practices from selected institutions 
which appear to hold unusual promise for improving high school- 
college relations. The technique of principal-freshman conference 
days on campus is used with considerable success at such institutions 
as Carnegie Institute of Technology, the State College of Washington, 
the University of Colorado, and the University of Michigan. Such proj- 
ects enable secondary schools and colleges to study the relationships 
of their programs as they affect freshmen. Several institutions use 
informal meetings with invited groups of principals as a basis for 
improving practices and solving common problems. In such meetings 
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ave colleges must be willing not only to ask for the advice of secondary 

nal § school principals but also to accept suggestions and to make efforts 

ese to effect changes in even such matters as specific college admission 
requirements. 


Upon request the institutions listed above will be happy to furnish 
further information concerning their various practices in high school- 


ate ff college relations projects. 
»m- : 
win D. Printed Materials for College-Bound Students 
Mr. Claude Simpson, Directer of Admissions of Washington State 
"™ College, reported a great variety of practices in preparing printed 
ces, materials for prospective college students. Many colleges are pro- 
2 ducing very effective supplementary materials for new students, such 
asic ff as viewbooks, career leaflets, and descriptive materials other than 
F the usual catalogs. The Committee feels this is a very desirable trend, 
as- § provided service to the student rather than recruitment is the primary 
ms. § objective. There still is much to be done to simplify college publica- 
nse 5 tions, to provide the information which prospective students need, 
and to give a clear and honest statement about each institution. A proj- 
ne blish guides and criteria for such college publications is bei 
oa ect to esta ish guides and criteria tor such college publications 1s being 
given consideration by this Committee. 
Pe- E. College and Career Day Programs 


Mr. J. Scott Hemry, Director of Admissions of Stephens College, 
im- discussed the background and current trends in college days. The 
movement began about fifteen years ago upon the invitation of 
secondary school people in an effort to provide information about 


ol- . colleges for their students. At present various practices are followed. 
t Some events are planned only for the college-bound students and 
ti- fi others are planned only for the non-college student under the general 
nsf title of career day. Some schools combine both functions in one event. 
ol- § The colleges are attempting to help high schools arrive at best prac- 
nce OF tices. In such states as Indiana, Ohio, Jowa, Washington, Colorado, and 
nsf Michigan there is joint planning between high school and college 
m, | groups to direct and improve current practices in college and career 
Oj- days. In several of the states handbooks on college day practices are 
ips available. 
1se It is suggested that special effort be made to improve existing 
for practices in college and career days so their primary function will be 


to help the high school student. 
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F. Promoting Good High School-College Relations through Admis- 
sion Requirements and Practices 


Mr. William G. Bowling, Dean of Admissions of Washington 
University, pointed out that the admissions office is entrusted with 
the responsibility of admitting qualified students who give evidence 
of being able to carry successfully the programs of studies offered by 
the institution concerned. Since it is the prerogative of the faculty of 
each unit in an institution to establish its admission requirements, 
serious problems sometimes are caused by the conflicting philosophies 
of admissions among divisions within an institution. The director 
of admissions of the institution is in a strategic position to sense 
these problems, to point them out to the authorities of the institution, 
and to work toward uniform requirements insofar as feasible. 
Furthermore, he has an obligation to interpret the admission require- 
ments to secondary schools and to act as liaison between the secondary 
schools and the college in matters concerned with admission require- 
ments and practices. 

There is a very strong trend in college admission requirements 
away from stipulated entrance units toward an emphasis on evidence 
of college ability, quality of previous academic study, and readiness 
for the selected program of studies. The Illinois plan and the Michi- 
gan plan are prominent movements in this field. Such co-operative 
projects and their related problems provide opportunities for admis- 
sions officers to take leadership and to discharge responsibilities to both 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Every effort should be made in printed statements of admission 
requirements to make them reflect accurately both the requirements 
of the institution and the practices of the admissions office. Depar- 
tures from the printed requirements should, in general, be cleared 
with the principal or headmaster of the applicant’s secondary school. 

Each college should consider carefully the effect of its admission 
practices and policies on the secondary schools and should enlist the 
advice and co-operation of school principals and guidance personnel 
to reduce to a minimum the negative effects in general and undesirable 
features in specific procedures of admissions. 


G. High School-College Relations on the State Level 


Mr. H. W. White, Director of Admissions of Purdue University, 
described the work of the Committee on High School-College Co- 
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operation in Indiana, which was organized in 1938. Representation 
on the committee is made up of thirty-two directors of admission, 
eight high school principals, and eight county superintendents. The 
activities of the committee include publishing a handbook with infor- 
mation about colleges and college days, development of a uniform 
application blank, improvement of college visitation days, improve- 
ment of materials published by the colleges and projects designed to 
improve the relationships between high school administrators and 
directors of admission. One perennial problem is how to get the in- 
formation to high school counselors. 

Mr. Claude Simpson of Washington State College described how 
articulation between the high schools and colleges in the states of 
Washington and Oregon is maintained through an organization 
known as the Interstate Committee on High School and College 
Relations. The committee is made up of representatives of high 
schools, colleges, and state education departments in both states. The 
committee has published a notable book of information and sugges- 
tions for college-bound students entitled ‘““Mapping Your Education.” 
This is one of the outstanding examples of well-written useful 
materials in this field. 

Mr. John R. Little, Director of Admissions and Records of the 
University of Colorado, described the work of the Colorado Council 
on High School-College Relations which has been operating four 
years. Its membership consists of one representative from each of 
the eighteen collegiate institutions in Colorado and from one to 
three representatives from each of the secondary-school activity 
leagues in the state. The Council operates its program under a Con- 
stitution and a code of ethics which was developed by a committee 
and approved by the Council members. Some very helpful materials 
have already been prepared by the Council. Further information may 
be secured by writing to Albert Pirnat, Secretary, Colorado Council 
on High School-College Relations, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Mr. Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions of the University of 
Michigan, described the Michigan plan for high school and college 
relations. The Michigan Association of Secondary School Principals 
maintains a committee on College Relations; the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers maintains a 
parallel Committee on High School Relations. These two committees 
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function as one joint committee to deal with all matters of common 
interest except the secondary school curriculum, which is the special 
responsibility of the Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement 
Committee. The joint committees of principals, registrars, and admis- 
sions officers have already produced a Handbook on College Days 
and are carrying on several other projects designed to solve some 
long-standing problems in high school and college relations. 

Important movements occurring in other states such as New 
Jersey and New York give evidence of a rapid trend toward co-oper- 
ative action between high schools and colleges. 


H. Summary and Recommendations 


A review of the discussion, information, and outcomes of Work- 
shop I makes it clear that this is a fruitful field of co-operative work 
which will be productive of much progress for American education. 
The objectives of the Workshop were achieved very satisfactorily. 
Over eighty people filled the room and stayed throughout two long 
sessions. There was general agreement that much remains to be done 
and that we are on the threshold of greatly improved relations 
between secondary schools and colleges. 

It was agreed that this Committee should continue the work it has 
been doing. It was suggested that special efforts be taken to encour- 
age state and regional meetings to accelerate desirable practices in 
high school-college relations. Some steps have already been taken to 
work more closely with state and national principals’ associations. 

The Committee on High School-College Relations was exceedingly 
pleased with and stimulated by the experiences and outcomes of 
Workshop I. It looks forward with enthusiasm and confidence to the 
challenging opportunities apparent in its special area of responsi- 
bility. It will gladly furnish further information to anyone request- 
ing it and will welcome suggestions for its work. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


CLYDE VROMAN, Chairman, University of Michigan 

CLAUDE SIMPSON, Assistant Chairman, State College of Washington 
T. R. SOLOMON, Recorder, Prairie View A. & M. College 

WILLIAM G. BOWLING, Washington University (St. Louis) 

ELsIzE BRENNEMAN, Illinois State Normal University 

JouN M. DANIELS, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

J. Scott Hemry, Stephens College 
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Workshop II: Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
for Admission 


GEORGE N. LAUER 


5 i AREAS and problems discussed in the following report were 
the results of a preliminary survey by mail and by participation 
of the members of Workshop No. II at the annual meeting. Resource 
people were on hand to help in their respective fields. 
The areas are as follows: 
Admission of Foreign Students 
Admission of Veterans 
Evaluation of Credits 
Criteria for Admission 
Special and Other Nonregular Admissions 
Participants of Workshop No. II commended Mrs. Clara H. 
Koenig for her splendid report on “The Scholastic Performance of 
Foreign Students in Twenty-Nine Colleges and Universities of the 
United states from 1948-1951.” The report covered 4,270 men and 
837 women, a total of 5,107.1 
Following is a summary of Average Grades of Foreign Students at 
Entrance: 


A. Men 4,270 Women 837 Total 5,107 
B. Average Grades at Entrance 
Average at Entrance Men Women Total 
) Nad 2 On Sn ee ee ea 2,318 478 2,796 
ccc vvescaeexics 49 15 64 
WISE AV GEI DOR 8. or5hscciclgsco sca sichacners 837 125 962 
Fe PET Tee ee 661 137 798 
Very Good to Superior .......... 405 82 487 
WO sis cecdsvesuneianssieees 0 0 0 
"ROA accel orcunns 4,270 837 5,107 


Average grades of foreign students earned in the United States 
are shown in table at top of the next page. 

The biggest problems confronting the foreign students in the 
United States are language handicaps and financial difficulties. Mrs. 
Koenig recommended that the AACRAO or colleges set up evaluative 


* COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, X XVII, 1 (October, 1951), pp. 14-28. 
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A. No Grade Data Indicated at Entrance 


Admission Status U. S. Average Grades 
No Below Above 
Dropped Data Av. Av. Av. Superior Total 


Nothing Indicated ............. 1 8 9 320 2 14 96 
Freshmen Admitted w/o Adv. Stg. 3 97 260 303 126 9 798 
Less than 1 year Adv. Stg. ...... 1 11 15 56-25 5 113 
Me PREM EB Osa ona crass sloisibicisvereve@ueiers 0 21 45 105 70 4 245 
go hv icc akphinwalan 0 18 43 72 47 9 189 
MME NS otc Yei eg xcis a5 oie SaersGoipsetane ote 1 7 13 30 22 3 76 
CS ee 2 32 42 a 8 196 
B.A. or equivalent ............ 2 17 10 50 181 54 314 
ee 2 29 24 64 377 159 655 
BLA. or equivalent ............ 0 0 1 ; 14 28 
MS. or equivalent ............ 0 2 1 3 26 21 53 
pO DR ee re eee 0 1 0 0 2 2 5 
eT eT Tre ee 1 2 1 2 9 1 16 
0 a er 0 0 1 2 3 4 10 
Others (undergrad) ........... 0 0 0 2 0 1 3 

Total ....13 245 465 779 987 308 2,797 


studies concerning the experiences of foreign students in the United 
States. 

The question was raised concerning a standard procedure for 
evaluating foreign student credit. Miss Lindegren stated that the 
policy of the United States office of Education was to “handle each 
case on its own merit.” She went on to question the feasibility of a 
standard evaluation because of the differences in school systems. 
Moreover, in considering foreign student credentials the date of the 
certificate may determine its value. For instance, the Certificate of 
Maturity from Germany for 1918 to 1936 was based on four years of 
elementary school and nine of secondary, whereas the same certificate 
for 1937 to 1938 was based only on eight years of secondary school. 

Dr. Johnston expressed the importance of having complete in- 
formation about foreign school systems, but she pointed out that the 
registrars should stay away from equivalents. She urged that the 
completed transcript be the document to evaluate rather than the 
Certificate of Completion. 

Mr. Sassani pointed out that the best source of information about 
foreign school systems is to be found in the bulletins prepared by the 
United States Office of Education. Bulletins have recently been pub- 
lished on education in Turkey and Greece. The one on Greece was 
published in the Bulletin of Higher Education and in COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY. Bulletins are being prepared on education in Iran and 
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Israel, and bulletins on Pakistan and India will be available in 1953. 

Some colleges and universities are prepared to offer basic English 
courses which minimize the language difficulty for foreign students. 
If basic English courses cannot be offered, the foreign student should 
be urged to attend a college or university sponsoring a language 
institute for a year before being admitted for college study. 

Junior matriculation in the Canadian school system ordinarily 
represents completion of the eleventh year. Senior matriculation 
represents the twelfth (thirteenth in two provinces, Ontario and 
British Columbia) year. Mr. Mathews of McGill University, pub- 
lishes the Year Book of Canadian Universities. It is recommended 
as an excellent source of information when evaluating Canadian cre- 
dentials. Senior matriculation usually represents advanced standing in 
the Canadian system, and allows the student to complete the Bacca- 
Jaureate Degree in three years at Canadian universities. 

The afternoon session was centered around the admission of 
veterans and the use of the General Educational Development Tests. 
The G.E.D. scores required for admission are usually considerably 
higher than scores required for a high school diploma. Most colleges 
will admit such applicants on a score of fifty. 

Some colleges give advanced credit on the basis of the college level 
G.E.D. tests. Many institutions report that veterans given such credit 
progress satisfactorily in advanced courses. 

In evaluating military service school credits the registrars are urged 
to study the tests, syllabi and academic content of the courses. They 
are also urged to refer to the bulletins already published by the 
American Council on Education. 


Bulletin No. 3. Accreditation Policies of Educational Experiences in 
Military Service 

Bulletin No. 4. Practices of Higher Education in Accreditation of Edu- 
cational Experiences of Service Personnel 

Bulletin No. 5. Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Educa- 
tion for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Military Per- 
sonnel 

Bulletin No. 6. U. S. Armed Forces Institute. Replaces Section 1-A of 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services 

Bulletin No. 7. U. S. Marine Corps Institute. Replaces Section 1-C of A 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services 

Bulletin No. 8. Evaluating Service School Training 
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These bulletins were presented to members of the Workshop and 
are available upon request from the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The U.S.A.F.I. courses, with end-of-course tests, represent formal 
educational experiences and are accepted by colleges at face value 
providing the courses are of college level. 

A poll of the members of the workshop indicates that credit 
awarded on the basis of having served in the military, ranges from 
zero to eight semester hours with more colleges giving eight and 
four respectively. It was pointed out that if credit is given on the 
basis of military service, then credit given on the basis of college 
level G.E.D. Tests may be duplicated. It is strongly recommended 
that registrars refrain from issuing duplicate credit. 

The criteria for admitting students to college are based upon the 
policy of the college or university admitting them. The question of 
border-line cases was presented and it was agreed that each such 
case must be handled on its own merits. 

Courses given by colleges that are not recognized for credit by 
the college created a lot of discussion. Many members were concerned 
about accepting credits submitted by colleges without a thorough 
investigation of the courses. It was finally agreed that if courses not 
acceptable towards graduation are put on the official transcript, they 
should be followed by a stamp of notation: “‘not accepted for college 
graduation.” 

The question about students “dropped and readmitted” provoked 
considerable discussion. Some colleges drop the student for six 
months to a year, which policy was found to be of psychological 
value as one out of three such students did satisfactory work there- 
after. Some colleges admit students dropped for academic reasons 
by other colleges. No standard policy could be worked out by the 
workshop group. It was agreed that a change of curricula or a 
readjustment at a different institution, with each case being handled 
on its own merit, is sufficient evidence to warrant admission for 
another try. 

Students dismissed for disciplinary reasons were often admitted 
by another college after review of the facts of the case, each being 
considered on its individual merits. 

It was generally agreed that adults who could profit from an 
educational experience in college should be given a ‘‘Special’” ad- 
mission to provide the opportunity for the experience. 
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Correspondence courses offered by colleges and universities are 
recognized as satisfactory credit. It was agreed that correspondence 
work given by other than colleges or universities should not be 
considered for credit. If colleges and universities desire, they may 
give examinations to determine competency in a course and then 
give credit. Courses such as Scouting, etc., are given credit only by 
examination. 

PANEL MEMBERS 


GeorGE L. MILLER, Chairman, Wayne University 

WILLIAM H. STRAIN, Assistant Chairman, Indiana University 
GeorGE N. LAuER, Recorder, Central Michigan College of Education 
Maurice J. MurpHy, Duquesne University 

SAMUEL A. Nock, Briarcliff Junior College 

GEORGE E. VANDERBEKE, Marquette University 


RESOURCE PERSONS 


ALICE M. LINDEGREN, U. S. Office of Education 

A. H. SASsANI, U. S. Office of Education 

MARJORIE JOHNSTON, U. S. Office of Education 

CLARA H. KOENIG, University of Minnesota 

C. W. McLane, University of Missouri 

FLOYDINE D. MISCAMPBELL, Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences 











Workshop III: Office Machines and Their Use 


MARSHALL R. BEARD 


HE MEMBERS of the Office Machines Workshop were given an 
[penn to express their desires as to types of equipment 
to be discussed. Tabulating and punched card equipment, photo- 
graphic and similar means for the reproduction of records, and micro- 
filming were heavy favorites. Lesser interest was shown in postage ma- 
chines, keysorting, date and the time stamps, addressing machines, 
folding machines, and duplicating equipment. 

Mr. Harvey Hall described briefly the unique experiment being 
conducted by Stanford University in microfilming. Their student 
folders are being microfilmed in a somewhat conventional manner 
on roll film which can be stored at a distance from the main office 
for safe keeping. The difference comes in the making of continuous 
strip prints from the films. The prints are cut and mounted on file 
cards, one card for each student. The cards can be added to from 
time to time and have the additional advantage of being loaned to 
any of several offices. They can be read with inexpensive desk viewers. 

The interest in reproducing student records for transcripts, counsel- 
ling and other purposes proved beyond a doubt that the Committee 
on Office Machines of the AACRAO can be of real service in as- 
sembling adequate data for the benefit of its members. All members 
of the panel use the same kind of equipment and not all were 
properly familiar with some of the newer, less expensive processes. The 
group as a whole was eager to find less expensive, less bulky and less 
odorous and messy means of making transcripts. Since this is an area in 
which much new equipment is to be offered by various firms and other 
new developments are promised, it is hoped that a report of some 
significance can be prepared before the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Richard Johnson reviewed the procedures for entering into 
machine recording of student records and other office procedures 
based on the use of punched cards. The need for careful study of all 
operations before ordering equipment and of still further detailed 
analysis before setting up codes, ordering card forms and new office 
forms was emphasized. A consistent plan to educate your faculty 
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and fellow administrators to accept some changes in forms of reports, 
registration cards, and other informational records is necessary very 
early in the procedure. The discussion also emphasized the need to 
learn how other colleges do their work since most equipment sales- 
men have few college accounts and are unfamiliar with college 
procedures. Visits to nearby colleges with going installations are of 
greatest value. The Association sponsored workshops such as the 
one in Florida in January, 1952 on a regional basis may prove of 
real help. 

The discussion rapidly reached the stage which all such sessions 
reach whereby the members of the group were exchanging informa- 
tion on how to do individual operations and the advantages of one 
way over another. Some of these topics were the advantages of direct 
versus transfer posting; the possibilities of the Cardatype machine 
for small colleges; how to get satisfactory course titles and abbrevi- 
ations for machine use; how to indicate current enrollment on a 
machine-recorded record during the actual quarter of enrollment; 
how to guarantee that corrections or changes in names, addresses, 
course credits, grades etc., are made in all of the necessary places; 
machine preparation of SS 109 forms for selective service; the use 
of the tabulator for addressing for mass mailings; the problem of 
getting satisfactory continuous forms on proper quality paper to get 
good-looking carbon copies. This portion of the discussion could 
have gone on endlessly. 

The advantages of postage meters, not only in terms of reducing 
postage losses, but also in terms of speed of operation and as sealers 
seemed clear from those present who use such equipment. 

Not many of the schools represented either used or seemed to 
sense much value of date and time stamps before the discussion. The 
use of time stamps to discourage changes of registration apparently 
has some merit. The advantage of dating mail was recognized but some 
felt the time added an extra value worth the cost. Some are using this 
equipment in machine time- and work-studies which they believe to 
be of real value. 

Apparently, few schools represented realized the possibilities of 
the small folding machines now available. The two principal uses 
appear to be in folding letters and grade reports for mass mailing. 
Where an office does much of its own printing, a further use was 
obvious. 
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At the close of the day, the group discussed the things they would 
like the national committee of the AACRAO to do in the next few 
years. They approved the idea of further regional workshops such 
as was held at the University of Florida in the winter of 1952. They 
wanted them located so that no one would need to travel more than 
300 miles and to recognize schedules of both the schools on the 
quarter and the semester plans. 

A systematic study of newer types of machine equipment with a 
planned dissemination of information to all members of the Associ- 
ation was strongly desired. It was suggested that some machines are 
used in teams with others, but that all do not fit well together. Some 
thought could be given to suggesting these teams of machines. 

Finally, there was suggested the possibility of pooling our machine 
problems with the idea of suggesting to some of our colleges or 
universities the idea of doing specific research on types of equipment 
which would facilitate office operations. 

The Association has reorganized the Committee on Office Machines 
under the new chairman, Mr. Nelson Parkhurst of Purdue Univer- 
sity. The Committee will appreciate suggestions from Association 
members and it is suggested that they be sent to Mr. Parkhurst. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


NELSON PARKHURST, Chairman, Purdue University 
MARSHALL R. BEARD, Recorder, Iowa State Teachers College 
Harvey HALL, Stanford University 

RICHARD S. JOHNSON, University of Florida 

GLapys SONNICHSEN, University of Connecticut 
ALEXANDER W. STEWART, Pennsylvania State College 
RAMON A. VITULLI, University of Houston 
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Workshop IV: Procedures in Registration, Recording, 
and Graduation 


ARTHUR M. GOWAN 


EGISTRATION must be in a state of constant improvement. Institu- 
R tions had many innovations to report in their registrations. 
Advance registration was discussed and it was apparent that it is 
carried on by several institutions with a great deal of success. Regis- 
tration by mail appeared to be limited to a very few institutions. In 
some cases this type of registration is only partial; in other cases 
registration by mail is complete. It was agreed that registration for 
an academic year might have some advantages but in general it was 
not approved. Schools on a quarter system would find it very difficult. 
It was apparent that it is the constant aim of the registrar to simplify 
registration and yet it is difficult in the light of the information needed 
for many different offices. Late registration and schedule changes are 
a constant source of problems and it was the general opinion that 
in such cases an additional fee should be assessed. 

One panel member in discussing registration used the following 
simile: Registration is like a wedding, it takes months of preparation, 
is performed in a short time and in a month or so repercussions begin. 
Registration requires much preliminary work, such as planning dates 
of registration, estimating number and size of classes, preparing time 
schedules, assigning rooms, and setting up the necessary physical 
arrangement. Machines can do a lot to improve registration and 
general office procedures but institutions should be on their guard and 
not be over-sold. 

The matter of having sufficient help at registration time presents 
a difficult problem to many registrars. It was found that 70 per cent 
of the institutions represented used faculty personnel for depart- 
mental work on registration day. The work was considered to be 
a part of their regular duties. A poll of those present showed that 
only one-third of the institutions represented have fees assessed by 
the Registrar’s Office. The other two-thirds have their fees assessed 
by the Business Office. 

Academic records are one of the most valuable things an educa- 
tional institution has. They must be protected. This was emphasized 
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many times in the discussion of records. For permanent safety and 
space-saving microfilm offers the best answer. Some schools have 
all their permanent records microfilmed, the active record being 
microfilmed at the close of the academic year. Twenty per cent of 
the institutions represented used microfilm. It was apparent that the 
cost of microfilm was very low in comparison with the value received. 

One area of the workshop dealt with graduation. The registrar 
has many and varied responsibilities regarding graduation. These 
responsibilities are not decreasing. The following gives some indica- 
tion of these responsibilities. 

Of the institutions represented 

90 per cent require graduating seniors to take final examinations. 

30 per cent permit seniors to take final examinations prior to the 
usual examination period. 

90 per cent require attendance at commencement. 

90 per cent have the registrar check the student records to see if 
all degree requirements are met. 

50 per cent of the registrars are responsible for the actual prepa- 
ration of the commencement program. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


ARTHUR M. GowANn, Chairman, Iowa State College 

Rusy M. MCKENZIE, Assistant Chairman, University of North 
Dakota 

STELLA Morris, Recorder, Colorado A. & M. College 

H. W. FRANKENFELD, University of South Dakota 

H. Ltoyp HEATON, A. & M. College of Texas 

TED McCarrEL, State University of Iowa 

HENRY Rossi, New York University 
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Workshop V: Selective Service and Veterans Affairs 
W. P. CLEMENT 


VETERANS AFFAIRS—THE KOREAN G.I. BILL 


O LEGISLATION has passed the current Congress relating to 
the GI benefits or educational benefits for veterans who have 
entered the service since the outbreak of the Korean incident. Three 
different types of legislation are before the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee on GI educational benefits and all of them would extend 
benefits to men on active duty since June 27, 1950, or the outbreak 
of the Korean incident. No version of any bill provides for a specific 
definition of a veteran as having served in Korea or having had a 
particular type of duty. The bills pending now cover all veterans 
on active duty since that date, with certain definitions as far as limit 
and the time of education allowed for active duty service are con- 
cerned. 

The first type of legislation is the one that is essentially the ex- 
tension of privileges as provided under Public Law 346. There are 
several bills under that title but the most prominent one is H.R. 5896 
which would extend P.L. 346 to the veterans of this period. 

There is another group of bills which were reported on February 
25, 1952. These are known as the Administration Bills. The Ad- 
ministration Bills all have identical provisions and have at least the 
preliminary attempt to cut back on the amount of payment. The 
sponsors of all bills for GI benefits are conscious of two important 
points in forthcoming legislation. One is that there will have to be 
some economy in the new bill over the provisions of the old P.L. 
346, and the other is that there must be some reform of administra- 
tive procedures which have been the object of criticism. 

The Administration Bills have these primary provisions that are 
of significance to everyone. First, they would cut the tuition pay- 
ment to institutions to a maximum of $300.00, that maximum being 
half of a maximum allowable tuition rate of $600.00. They would 
provide for just half tuition payment to any institution. They would 
take the administration of book sales and supplies out of the institu- 
tions’ hands and turn it to the veteran by adding $5.00 to each unit 
payment of the original subsistance allowance of GI’s under 346. 
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In no instance would the attendance of a veteran give the institution 
any greater tuition than was paid by a non-veteran in similar status. 
That is carefully defined in the Administration Bills to prevent 
charging non-resident students any different rate from resident stu- 
dents in terms of their normal treatment in the institution. Non- 
resident veterans could be charged the non-resident rate but resident 
veterans of the state would have to be charged the resident rate. 
The third group of bills is represented by the Teague Bill. The 
Teague Bill, H.R. 6542, or some modification thereof stands as the 
most likely of consideration and most likely of vote in terms of 
present indications. The fundamental philosophy of those sponsor- 
ing this legislation is that the best way to handle a benefit program 
which is to offset time lost in the military that might have been spent 
in education, is to give a vocational and rehabilitation benefit rather 
than a bonus or a reward. Therefore, the modified version of the 
Teague Bill, now in process of consideration by the Committee, 
provides for a payment of $110.00 per month for single veterans 
and $150.00 to veterans with one dependent or more. The bill cuts 
back the maximum amount of education allowable to 36 months 
from 48 months allowed under P.L. 346. The current Committee 
version provides that a full load is 14 hours, rather than the 15 
hours written into the original version of the bill, and that graduate 
institutions would be allowed to determine their own graduate sec- 
tions or colleges to determine their own hour limits. The present 
modified version provides that the program must be instituted within 
two years of completion of active duty, and completed within seven 
years. This is a modification of the four- and nine-year provisions 
of P.L. 346: The chief point of significance in connection with the 
administration of the proposed Teague Bill is that the veteran is the 
one solely responsible for paying the tuition and that no tuition 
payments will be made by the Veterans Administration direct to the 
college. Possibly this could create a considerable administrative prob- 
lem among the colleges in that the veteran would have to enroll 
“on credit’ and that some provision would have to be made for 
partial payments of his tuition charges out of his monthly benefits. 
The experience of the past in long delays in receiving subsistence 
checks by the veterans was pointed out as a difficulty. However, the 
Veterans Administration feels that being free of the details of the 
administration of the program, as under P.L. 346, it could assure 
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a delay of not more than twenty days after the student enrolls in 
college. Institutions that require a full payment of tuition at the 
beginning of the term would have to make such arrangements with 
the veteran in advance or provide some kind of modification in favor 
of the student. Under the proposed plan the student might possibly 
seek the larger state supported institutions where the tuition charges 
are small and the private and liberal arts college might suffer. How- 
ever, the studies to suppport this contention have not proved the 
point, and there is no evidence that students choose a college because 
of a low tuition charge. Under the Teague Bill there is a limit of 
$1740.00 that a single man may earn while attending college and 
carrying a full program of work, and a corresponding limit of 
$2400.00 for a married man. Under P.L. 346 many colleges received 
from the Veterans Administration a non-resident tuition rate for all 
resident veteran students. The Teague Committee, however, could 
not justify and still has not justified that practice. Provision is made 
that institutions will be held accountable for the actual attendance 
of students. Absence reports would be required, and the institution 
would be held responsible for any over-payments to veterans. Monthly 
reports on the students’ class attendance would be required of institu- 
tions. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


During the past year college and university offices and their Co- 
ordinators of Veterans Affairs have been responsible for an out- 
standing success in the administration of the Selective Service pro- 
gram as it applies to college students. Colleges have co-operated in 
all honesty and fairness both with the Local Boards and with the 
students. 

In the foreseeable future we shall always have some sort of defer- 
ment of college students. Probably no situation would ever confront 
this nation when the Selective Service Local Boards would not defer 
some medical students or perhaps some students who are training 
themselves for a better utilization of scientific knowledge useful in 
times of national emergency. On the other hand there are types of 
students that will always find difficulty in getting deferments: for 
example, students of dancing, dress design, or possibly music. Our 
problem today is, what can we anticipate so far as the future life 
of our present program is concerned? Its life will depend largely 
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upon two things: one, the need of military manpower, and two, the 
acceptance of the deferment program by the public. So far as the 
need for manpower is concerned, it is possible that we cannot con- 
tinue our present overall deferment program indefinitely if we are 
to maintain an armed force of three and one-half million and if 
the period of service is not extended. If we assume three million, 
six hundred thousand in our armed forces and assume that one-third 
of those will make a profession of the military, that leaves two-thirds 
that must be turned over every 24 months unless we extend our 
period of service. If we have 2,400,000 men to replace every 24 
months that is 100,000 a month and we do not have that many 
young men reaching the age of 1814. Under present rejection rates 
we get about 50,000 a month reaching 1814 and acceptable to the 
armed forces. The difference between 50,000 a month and 100,000 
a month which we would need to maintain an army of 3,600,000 
we have to take out of our reserve supply of manpower which 
dwindles as the months go by, and when we reach the point where 
the reserve is gone, it appears that we may then have a situation where 
every man will have to take his turn. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense has indicated very heavy calls 
for the next fiscal year: calls so heavy that if they all come out of 
Selective Service it will more than exhaust our reserve pool of man- 
power. It is a matter of judgment, possibly of guess, as to when 
we will face the inevitable, when we reach the point where, from 
the standpoint of military manpower alone we must revamp our 
policy. Somewhere before we reach the time when military manpower 
alone will require us to curtail deferments we reach an area where 
the public in the last analysis is going to decide which deferred 
group we go into first. There are now about 650,000 men in our 
available 1-A group. There will be additions to it from the sources 
mentioned but at the same time there will be people taken out of 
it as calls are made, and if the present armed force is maintained, 
that pool is going to get gradually smaller, but it must always be 
maintained about six times as large as the monthly calls. Because of 
the widespread system of classifications, appeals, rejections and rat- 
ings, and all the many things that delay induction, there must be an 
available pool of at least that size in order to deliver efficiently. When 
that reserve gets small it is possible that Congress might extend the 
period of service. In the absence of that, Selective Service must go 
into the overage group, the men who are 26 to 35, if they have been 
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deferred, or there is a possibility of going deeper into the 4-F’s to 
recover those fit for some sort of military service. The other final 
possibility is to take the veterans of World War II or take men with 
children. If these groups are to be passed up then there is only one 
other group, and that is the deferred college students. Which one 
of these groups will be taken first will depend upon public opinion, 
and therefore it is of the utmost importance that the public accept 
the college deferment program. 

One of the items that the public will consider is whether college 
students are going into service after they have finished school. There- 
fore, the man who has been deferred to get his education ought to 
go ahead and serve his country before he goes into private life. If 
the deferment of men for educational purposes ultimately results in 
any considerable number of them avoiding military service altogether, 
then the public is likely to react vigorously against the deferment 
program. The good relationships between the colleges and the Local 
Boards have resulted in the Boards accepting the student deferment 
program when they were not obliged to do so by law. Local Boards 
have co-operated in the deferment program to a very high degree: 
perhaps 98 per cent of the Local Boards have gone along with the 
program. 

In case there is a call for additional manpower which will make it 
necessary to go into the college deferment program further, it may 
be necessary to raise the test score which entitles the student to defer- 
ment, or possibly reduce the percentage of each class. It is doubtful, 
however, that Selective Service will get away from this across-the- 
board deferment and defer people who are specialists in skills neces- 
sary to national defense. 

No changes should be made in administrative procedures at 
this time such as changing Form 109, etc. The program has suc- 
ceeded and is succeeding and any changes might bring about con- 
fusion and create other problems. 

Last month we had 280,000 in II-S and when we add to that the 
I-S’s and the ROTC’s we have about a half million men deferred 
to go to college one way or another. Defense industry has only about 
31,000 deferred and there are only about 80,000 in agriculture. In 
other words, about five times as many men are deferred in college 
as in all other occupations together and perhaps fifteen times as many 
as there are in industrial occupations. 

Most of the criticism against Local Boards has not been because 
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there are too few deferments, but because of an apparent lack of 
uniformity in granting deferments. By the very nature of the law 
and its amendments we are faced with lack of uniformity; however, 
that lack of uniformity is a mark of democracy. Totalitarian govern- 
ments would not permit a lack of uniformity such as is found in a 
democracy. Therefore in the administration of Selective Service laws, 
Local Boards will have to depend on good judgment. The inconsistency 
that we have is corrected very largely by virtue of appeal to the State 
Boards and to higher appeal authorities. The test of the efficiency 
of the whole program is not to be measured in terms of the benefit 
to the individual but the benefit to the nation. 

The Panel gave some time to a review of a pamphlet recently 
published as a co-operative effort by the colleges of Indiana, “You 
and Selective Service.’ All states and localities who feel the need 
for such publication were urged to develop and make available such 
document. Registrar C. R. Maxam of Butler University very gener- 
ously asked all concerned to make free use of the Indiana publication. 
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Workshop VI: The Registrar and Admissions Officer: 
His Responsibilities and Opportunities for 
Service to his Institution 


WALTER N. DANNER 


HE OBJECTIVE of this Workshop is to show how we Registrars 

may render the maximum service to our respective administra- 
tions. In whatever way we render service to them, so also do we 
serve our institutions as a whole. In our discussion today let us think 
of the Registrar as one who, in his institution, is charged with the 
administration of ADMISSIONS and RECORDS, or either one of 
these functions, and their by-products. 

If we are to show what educational leadership we should—and 
can—furnish on our campuses, or what services we may be expected 
to give, it follows quite naturally that we must indicate by what 
tools we gain our results. In addition to a trained staff and the leader- 
ship which we furnish them, we daily work with and we have stored 
in our offices a vast amount of material which, when properly utilized, 
can have far-reaching effects on practically every problem with which 
higher education is faced today. 

It is not expected that we outline here in detail the functions of 
the Registrar, though we shall not overlook this opportunity entirely. 
Instead, we hope to point out about five major functions and to 
indicate their peculiar applications in rendering service to our own 
institutions. These five functions are: Admissions, High School 
Visitation, Public Reiations, Working with the Administration, and 
Records and Registration. 

Admissions—The admissions policy of an institution should be 
determined by the proper administrative authority within the institu- 
tion. The application of the admissions policy, once it is determined, 
should be the responsibility of the Admissions Officer of the institu- 
tion. Such a program would include admissions on the undergradu- 
ate level as well as admissions to the professional schools and to 
the Graduate School. Without such a program considerable confusion 
is likely to arise and certainly no great uniformity in procedures and 
practices can be expected. Furthermore, it would appear that greater 
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competency in admissions can be established by having all admissions 
procedures and practices cleared through one office. 

Admissions is a public relations job in which we are dealing with 
the students, parents, high school principals, high school counselors, 
the high school program, the alumni and others. The institution 
should gear its admissions policy to the objectives of the institution. 
When a student is admitted there should be some degree of certainty 
that the student would have a reasonable chance, on proper applica- 
tion of his time and talents, of success. To this end it is necessary 
for the Admissions Officer to have before him, in addition to the 
high school grades, results on certain tests and other pertinent in- 
formation about the student’s weaknesses and strong points. It is a 
part of good admissions to determine whether or not a student's 
previous background is appropriate for the particular objective or 
curriculum he wishes to pursue in college. 

Whether we have before us a student who is entering college for 
the first time or whether we have before us a student who is trans- 
ferring from some other institution or some other curriculum within 
our own institution, it is equally important that we have adequate 
information to determine, at least fairly accurately, the anticipated 
competency of a student in his chosen field of study. The Admissions 
Officer should explain carefully to each student his status. Further- 
more, he should give to the student’s adviser all information that will 
be helpful to the adviser in arranging with the student a successful 
program of study. 

High School Visitation—Colleges and universities have a definite 
responsibility and a genuine opportunity in explaining their programs 
to prospective students and to their parents as well as to high school 
teachers. An excellent way of carrying out this responsibility is by 
high school visitation. We might also call it pre-school counseling. 
There is no justification for high school visitation except to make 
an honest effort to see that better admissions procedures are estab- 
lished between the colleges and the high schools. 

Whatever visitation is carried on by a college or university should 
be co-ordinated within the institution. Cases have been known where 
two individuals from the same institution visited a high school on 
the same day, neither one knowing in advance that the other was 
scheduled to be there. Since high school visitation concerns itself 
primarily with admissions policies and procedures it would seem 
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that the Admissions Officer of an institution should be responsible 
for co-ordinating any high school visitation program in his own 
institution. 

Some institutions make it a point to visit practically all the high 
schools in the state each year. This is especially true of state institu- 
tions. Private institutions try to visit regularly a chosen group of high 
schools from which they draw students rather consistently. Another 
form of visitation is to bring to the college campus groups of stu- 
dents throughout the year. For example, a university might invite 
to its campus at one time a group of high school students interested 
in music; at another time there would be invited students who had 
some other particular interest. Planned programs would be made 
for these visitations. 

Some high schools are having what is known as College Days. 
On these occasions colleges are invited to appear at the high school 
for the College Day program. They are assigned a room and have 
an opportunity to see students who are interested in their institution. 
This program does not seem to be very satisfactory either to the high 
schools concerned or to the colleges. The colleges can, on such occa- 
sions, distribute catalogues and other material pertaining to their in- 
stitutions, but it is extremely difficult, by such means, to place before 
these students a well rounded program of counseling and guidance, 
without which high school visitation has no cause for existence. By hav- 
ing faculty members visit high schools from time to time under a 
co-ordinated program and by having high school principals and teach- 
ers visit the campus at stated intervals, all concerned should acquire a 
much broader outlook on our general educational program both at the 
college level and the high school level. 

Public Relations—Public relations is the honest application of the 
golden rule in both words and deeds. The Registrar’s Office is a 
service office of the highest order to the faculty and students and to 
the public, and as such each individual in the office should at all 
times be aware of the importance of courteous, punctual, accurate, 
and patient service. The work of the office should be so co-ordinated 
that correspondence is answered promptly, complaints are properly 
cated for, appointments are met on time, and delegated responsi- 
bilities are properly handled by staff members. 

Pleasant working conditions and proper recognition to staff mem- 
bers create a desire to be a good public relations officer. The Registrar 
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should plan his work well in advance, budget his time and administer 
the affairs of his office in such a manner that he has the confidence 
and co-operation of his staff, the faculty, students, the alumni and 
the public. 

Working with the Administration—The Registrar must work with 
all parties of a college or university: Administration, faculty, students, 
alumni, parents, and constituents. He should work on an adminis- 
trative level co-ordinate with that of the academic deans; he is in a 
key position to give valuable assistance in efficient utilization of the 
institution’s facilities, through co-ordination and central clearance. 

It is a chief function of the Registrar to forecast enrollment, to 
predict tuition income and teaching loads. He should provide such 
analyses of student records as are needed by the faculty to improve 
instruction and services. All necessary data for these studies are on [| 
file in his office. 

The Registrar should be alert to educational research and its appli- 
cations for providing long range background for institutional and 
departmental study. Work with records and registration, like that of 
admission, may be made to serve the well-being and progress of the 
student as well as the institution. His opportunities here are innumer- 
able. 

Records and Registration—Registration and records are long- 
standing functions of the Registrar and are perhaps the areas of 
registrarial reponsibility least challenged by other officers ofthe in- 
stitution. They render operational services essential to the existence of 
the modern educational institution. Confusion reigns if poor regis- 
tration and recording machinery and procedures prevail; while on the 
other hand adequate and effective service in these fields contributes 
markedly to the overall well-ordered administration of an institution. 

Registration is that necessary process through which a student 
whose admission has been duly approved completes his enrollment in 
a school and gets his classwork under way, and through which all 
concerned are notified of the membership of the student body and of | 
the several college classes. 

Overall registration policies and procedures require approval by 
the faculty or other duly authorized legislative body, but detailed 
procedures should be developed by a Registration Committee headed 
by the Registrar and with membership representative of the admin- 
istrative organizations of the institution. Since the most important 
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activities relate to the student’s academic program, and since errors 
and significant changes must sooner or later clear through the Reg- 
istrar’s Office, the Registrar should be in general charge of registra- 
tion procedure and see that all policies agreed upon are adhered to. 
However, the department concerned should administer the part of 
the registration procedure which will have a bearing on its work 
during the ensuing term. 

The term RECORDS as here used embraces all original records 
which go into the preparation of the permanent records of all stu- 
dents, graduate and undergraduate, in all schools of an institution. 
It involves the assembling of the original records, the establishment 
of a file for each student, the recording on the student’s permanent 
record of essential data clearly, completely and accurately, the issuance 
of transcripts and certificates, checking for graduation, providing 
information for academic counselors, statistical analyses, and count- 
less other supplementary services based on the records. The perform- 
ance of these services, the development of forms and procedures, and 
preservation and protection of the records, are functions of the Reg- 
istrar. The Registrar’s Office should be the one central office for 
Records. 

The uses of the records and opportunities for service to the institu- 
tion through studies made from the records are limited only by time, 
the energy, enthusiam, and ingenuity of the Registrar, and adequacy 
of registrarial staff. Basic uses of registrarial records are: the deter- 
mination of student progress in credits and grade-point average from 
term to term, and candidacy for degrees; the basis for issuance of 
transcripts, student grade reports, certificates; replies to countless 
questionnaires including those from the United States Office of 
Education, departments of education, and prospective employers: 
assessing scholastic penalties and deficiencies; reports to high schools; 
determining eligibility for academic honors, athletics, professional 
and honor societies, and fraternities; and so on. 

Much time could be devoted to the types of records to be kept, but 
time forbids a full report here. Discussion could be given to the 
transcript, teacher certification, grade reports, the protection of 
records and many other items. 

The Registrar is in a unique position to serve his institution well by 
virtue of the fact that he has or may have the responsibility of ad- 
ministering his institution’s admissions procedures and that he is the 
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keeper of all the academic records, and, therefore, the interpreter of 
these records; and he has the opportunity to carry on a good regis- 
tration procedure for his institution. He must be acquainted with the 
operation of all academic regulations throughout his institution. Thus 
he can serve his institution well, his service being in proportion to 
his willingness to become a good Admissions Officer, or Records 
Officer, or Public Relations Officer, or Registration Officer, or Student 


Counseling Officer. 
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Workshop VII: Opportunities and Responsibilities for 
Intra-Institutional Research and Interpretation 


Jack N. WILLIAMS 


fe Registrar occupies a position with unequalled opportunity for 
intra-institutional research. This fact was not only stressed by the 
participants of the workshop but it was so clearly sounded by speakers 
during the general sessions that it emerged as one of the keynotes of 
the convention. 

The great wealth of basic data regularly deposited in the Regis- 
trat’s office and the Registrar’s proximity to this source material 
should require only the catalytic action of his own initiative to pro- 
duce reports of value to his institution. With fair regard for the 
practical aspects, however, and irrespective of a Registrar’s desire for 
research, the essential ingredients of time and manpower cannot be 
overlooked. 

Because of his relationship to these valuable sources of information 
the Registrar has logically, if not naturally, the responsibility for 
conducting research and preparing reports both useful and indis- 
pensable to the administration. Furthermore, he will do well to 
anticipate, so far as possible, the needs and questions of the adminis- 
tration and initiate proper studies before being asked. The production 
of these studies is an important service to higher education and their 
good results also justly enhance the Registrar's position. 

The interpretation of the results of his research requires not only 
intelligence but discretion. In many cases the significance of the 
results is self-evident and no interpretation is required. In others it 
would be impolitic to bludgeon the obvious. In still others the results 
and their implications will be most clearly seen by the Registrar and it 
is necessary that he take the lead and present with discernment his 
interpretations. 

A number of basic factors are involved in conducting research and 
most are included in the following steps: 

1. Clearly identify the problem and define the objective. 

2. Decide whether to proceed with the project on the following bases: 

a) The value of the project. 
b) The qualifications of yourself or your staff to do the job. 
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c) The availability of data. 

d) The cost. 

e) The time. 
. Assemble available material, review literature. 
. Collect new evidence. 
Analyze the data. 
. Get answers and arrive at conclusions. 
Interpret the results. 
Prepare and disseminate a report. 


DN AY Aw 


Since the Registrar’s responsibility for conducting research is 
predicated largely on the mass of source material which accumulates 
under his supervision, it is most important that he so design the forms 
and procedures used regularly in his office that while they may serve 
some more immediate purposes they will, at the same time, be collect- 
ing data with little or no extra effort and in such order as to facilitate 
future research. 

A number of studies were discussed in the workshop. Some are regu- 
larly done in most Registrars’ offices; however, the approach to the 
results may vary. Results of the studies listed below have evident 
value in many phases of college and university planning. These 
directly or indirectly guide the administration in formulating policies 
and decisions regarding budgets, employment of faculty and staff, 
public relations, student promotion, admissions practices, academic 
regulations and procedures, course offerings and programs of study. 


STUDIES DISCUSSED 


1. Factors Related to Success—a study to determine the reliability 
of criteria for predicting a student’s success in higher education; 
determining correlation between and relative importance of such 


factors as aptitude and achievement test scores, college board ex- | 
aminations, high school attended, high school’s recommendation, | 
high-school subject pattern, class rank and scholastic average, home | 


and background, personality. The research in this field may well be 
a continuing thing and proper evaluation of some factors may be 
reached only after a period of years. 

2. Mortality Studies—to determine the rate or number of students 
withdrawing from college or failing to return and the reasons why. 
In some cases the reason, e.g., poor scholarship, is obvious; in many 
instances the reasons are unknown at the outset and may never be 
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determined. Contacting parents and former students by letter or 
questionnaire is a good method of obtaining information which may 
be extremely valuable to the institution for self-evaluation in several 
areas. The same techniques will apply in determining why newly 
accepted students do not register. 

3. Grade Studies—to determine the distribution of grades. These 
grade distributions may be by departments, levels of instruction, 
courses, instructors, classes of students, veterans and non-veterans, 
etc. The frequency of such studies may vary, e.g., each term, or once 
a year, or only every four years. The grade distribution by departments 
of instruction has the essential purpose of aiding in the maintenance 
of some degree of uniformity in grading. This is one category of 
research in which the Registrar may well present the results without 
comment. 

4. Class Size. The determination of class size is closely related to 
registration and may come out as a by-product of the preparation of 
class lists. Early availability of this information to a dean will aid 
him in deciding to cancel courses with insufficient registrants and 
consolidate small classes. 

5. Teaching Loads. Knowledge of departmental and instructor 
student-hour loads is of significance in budget planning and instruc- 
tional assignments. The hour factor may be semester hour or clock 
hour, and lecture and lab time may be treated separately. Uniformity 
of treatment is essential. The weighting of activities other than teach- 
ing is difficult. Establishing what constitutes a proper load is not an 
objective of this study. 

6. Space and Time Use. The use of instructional space and time is 
not so much a problem for research as a problem for the person or 
persons who are responsible for scheduling space and time for proper 
utilization. A study might be necessary if difficulties exist. 

7. Prediction of Enrollment. The reasons for this study are well 
known, for the future plans of most institutions rest heavily upon the 
number of students to be enrolled. The workshop developed no 
guaranteed formula for accurately predicting enrollment. Basically 
one tries to figure how many current students wll return (mortality 
studies are related) and how many new students will register. Vari- 
able results are not unusual. Local factors may have as much influence 
as national ones. Certainly there are many significant elements to be 
considered. 
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Other studies were briefly mentioned by workshop participants and 
this report by no means exhausts the possibilities for meaningful 
research by the Registrar. 
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Workshop VIII: Special Problems of the 
Liberal Arts College 


ROBERT W. TRIPP 


HIRTY-SEVEN members in addition to the panel were in attend- 
bie at the morning session. The opening discussion centered 
about the characteristics of the small Liberal Arts College which 
should be emphasized in comparing the objectives with those of the 
larger institutions. Among the advantages suggested were the follow- 
ing: 

1. A better pattern in the major field can be arranged in which concen- 
tration on the most important courses would be possible. 

2. The functional aspect of the library can be stressed. 

3. It is easier to simplify and revise curricula. 

4, Department heads and superior teachers contact students at an earlier 
date. 

5. Athletic pressure is less. 

6. Faculty loads can be reduced in order to encourage superior teaching. 

7. The intimate environment of the small Liberal Arts College, which is 
comparable to that of the graduate school, makes the transfer from 
high school to college and from college to graduate school easier. 


The opinion that the Liberal Arts College should not consider 
increased enrollment as an emblem of its success was voiced by 
several members. The major consideration during the first session was 
that of General Education and its relationship to the Liberal Arts 
College. It was agreed that the place of General Education in each 
institution may be different according to the objectives of each in- 
stitution. The two characteristics of General Education as brought out 
in the discussion were that it should be considered as a unifying 
element of culture and that learning should be relevant to student 
needs. Among the problems associated with the introduction of a 
General Education program were the following: 


1. Co-ordination of objectives. 

2, Finding faculty members who were enthusiastic about and sufficiently 
prepared to teach General Education courses. 

3. Facv'ty opposition to change. 

4. Satisfactory textbooks. 
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The problem of organization due to over-departmentalization, with 
the accompanying resistance to consolidation, was discussed at some 
length. It was thought that any solution would require a strong presi- 
dent and dean. The second suggestion was that the objectives of each 
college would need to be studied carefully to determine whether or 
not a General Education program would more effectively meet them 
than the program already in effect. The consensus seemed to be that 
the future of General Education would depend to a great extent 
upon the personalities of the teachers involved, and that it would 
be achieved by a very slow process of evolution in which the distinc- 
tion between the Liberal Arts curricula and General Education courses 
would tend to become less. Of the eight institutions represented as 
having a program of General Education, four indicated that they were 
having problems in some departments but not in others. 

In the afternoon session the discussion began with the proposed 
Teague Bill and resulted in the passage of the following resolution: 

“Resolved: that this group recommend to the American Council on 

Education that the privately supported colleges and universities advocate 

a very careful study of any veterans’ legislation requiring a monthly cash 

payment to the veteran in lieu of tuition and subsistence, for the follow- 

ing reasons: 

1. It would require monthly reports to the Veterans Administration. 

2. It would discriminate against privately supported colleges and uni- 


versities. 
3. It would not solve the problem of accreditation and curricula of 


schools operating primarily for profit. 
4, It would increase the bookkeeping by encouraging monthly tuition 


payments.” 


Because of the apparent lack of uniformity among different states 
concerning the procedure of determining class rank for the use of 
draft officials, the following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved: that this group go on record as favoring that the list of 
men used for determining class rank include only those who complete 
the full academic year.” 


It was felt that the procedure suggested to some colleges was (1) 
unethical and (2) unfair to men who had withdrawn for legitimate 
reasons. The names of men withdrawing at any time during the year 
or finishing their college work at the end of the first semester, or at 
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the end of any quarter, are already reported to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

As a result of discussion concerning the problem of obtaining 
uniformity in grading, the following conclusion was reached: 


That a prime duty of the registrar is to make faculty members aware 
of the variations in grading. This has been accomplished in séveral in- 
stitutions by the publicizing of reports covering several semesters. In 
some colleges the reports are subdivided into departments and then 
further classified as to individual instructors. 


The registrars were thought to be in a strategic position relative to 
their responsibility to new members of the faculty. An opinion was 
expressed to the effect that the perusing of grades within an institu- 
tion was of less value than investigation of grade requirements among 
institutions. 

A poll on the question of extracurricular activities indicated that 
the majority of the institutions represented did not have a limitation. 
Those favoring a policy of limitation stressed the responsibility to 
parents, the extension of opportunity to more students, and the in- 
centive to better work in order to qualify for extracurricular activities. 
Among the arguments advanced for unlimited participation were that 
by making the student responsible for the selection of his activities 
earlier maturity was developed in the student, that the records of 
several colleges indicate that the students most active in extracur- 
ricular activities make higher grades, and finally that unlimited 
participation is an incentive to the student to increase his interest in 
more fields of activity. 

A brief discussion of the difference between a B.A. and a BS. 
degree was concluded by a general statement that the field of con- 
centration was the determining factor and that the general trend is 
toward more similarity than in the past. 

On the general topic of citizenship a discussion was centered 
around the ethical and moral aspects. It was agreed that personal 
responsibility should be developed and then some general phase of 
national and world citizenship would be more natural. The lack of 
required courses in government was thought to be a factor which 
should be remedied. Campus experience should be as practical as 
possible and some of the basic pledges of our national and state 
governments need to be re-emphasized. Citizenship was considered 
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from the political, social and religious points of view. The conclusion 
was that the church-related college had little reason to exist if it had 
nothing different to offer in this field than the universities offer. 
Preparation for and information concerning vocational possibilities 
was the final topic considered. It was agreed that the major need was 
recognition of the vocational possibilities in the Liberal Arts curricu- 
lum. Since the Registrar is in a strategic position regarding his relation- 
ships with faculty advisers, students and placement people, one of his 
major duties should be to keep the advisers and students informed as 
to the training opportunities available in the program of his institu- 
tion. The return of Alumni to campuses for the purpose of testifying 
as to the advantages of the Liberal Arts training was considered one of [| 
the most effective means of establishing the relationship between 7 
their vocation and their Liberal Arts background. i 
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The Years Ahead Challenge AACRAO 


A Panel Discussion 


R. E. MCWHINNIE, presiding 
(Stenotypist’s Transcript) 


Mr. McWhinnie: In facing the relationship of our offices of ad- 
missions, records, and registration to our higher education in America 
in the years ahead, I think all of us, on stopping to consider it, will 
salute the AACRAO for the part played in this activity since 1910, 
recalling at this moment the establishment of the Committee on Evalu- 
ation in 1950. This year that group has emerged as the Committee on 
Professional Development, the unit of our Association to which has 
been assigned the panel discussion that is to follow. 

Three questionnaires of 1950-51 were crystallized in the Houston 
panel program and were calculated to test adequacy of AACRAO 
co-operation with individual members, usefulness to our profession, 
and the effectiveness of its service to higher education. In that pro- 
cedure, the results revealed a membership approval of annual meeting 
programs and of Journal policies, endorsing Special Projects in Ade- 
quate Transcripts, Report of Credit Given and the projected Hand- 
book. The same poll results called for attention to other activities by 
Special Projects, particularly the outlining of a blueprint of greater 
institutional service and to a training program for registrars and ad- 
missions officers. 

In conformity with these, your mandates, ladies and gentlemen, 
today’s panel is concerned with an exploration of the professional 
status of our offices of admissions, registration and records and some 
suggestions concerning a training program. 

Across the editorial masthead of the Denver Post there appears 
the stirring conclusion: ‘“There is no hope for the satisfied man.” 
Whether the late Fred Bonfils, a founder of the Post to whom is 
attributed this vigorous assertion, actually originated the phrase and 
whether Publisher Bonfils was an outstanding American journalist or 
simply a character in the profession matters little as we paraphrase 
that literary legacy, alleged or real, into the challenge—‘‘There is no 
hope for the satisfied Registrar-Admissions Officer.” Accepting that 
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challenge, your Committee on Professional Development proceeds 
to an occupational analysis of the profession and to the development 
of some recommendations as to training of personnel for offices of 
admissions, registration and records. 

Within the past year, two important addresses have come to my 
attention. I refer first to the remarks of an ex-Registrar (now a Vice 
President of Student Affairs) at the University of Wisconsin in his 
appearance before the Indiana Registrars’ Association. From that 
manuscript of Dr. Kenneth Little, who is scheduled to speak on this 
convention program on Wednesday morning, his approach is recalled 
as from a threefold perspective of (1) Admissions and Records, (2) 
Student Life, and (3) Student Services. Incidentally, his analysis is 
significant in emphasizing the dual nature of the Admissions-Regis- 
tration-Records assignment, in which is combined an educational or 
academic flavor with a student service responsibility to which Dr. 
Thompson will refer later in this panel. Dr. Little calls upon offices 
of admissions, registration and records to take our places as inter- 
preters, as professors of interpretation—in fact, as full-fledged de- 
partment heads—as interpreters of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities confronting higher education in America today. 

President Fellows of this Association, speaking before the Colo- 
rado-Wyoming regional group on the topic, “Responsibilities of 
Coming of Age,” depicted the college enrollment bulge of the next 
five to fifteen years as a challenge to us to improve high school-college 
articulation through simplified admissions procedures, to modernize 
enrollment processing to accommodate greater numbers of students, 
to use space and equipment more effectively, to stress general educa- 
tion for the improved good life and to make college teaching more 
effective. Some of these latter phases of the challenge were also 
stressed by Dr. Little in his analysis of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities that he outlined. 

With the first of these appeals to offices of admissions, registration 
and records sounding the challenge to higher education and the 
second throwing that gauntlet down to our own offices, may I inter- 
pret the handwriting on the wall as suggesting—'‘Ladies and Gentle- 
men of our Offices of Admissions, Registration and Records, heads 
up and eyes open, or else opportunities of leadership and our partici- 
pation in policy-making may be gone forever and professional liqui- 
dation may be just around the corner.” 
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That the number of fearless, devoted and visionary servants of the 
cause of this profession may be increased, this panel proposes to 
analyze AACRAO with reference to (1) definition, (2) functions, 
(3) institutional status, (4) chances for individual growth and ad- 
ditional contributions to our respective colleges and universities, (5) 
and finally as to the responsibility of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers to each of us. From that 
analysis we shall proceed to a reference to the Association Employ- 
ment Service and then to a recommended program of Recruitment, 
Preparation and In-Service Training for the profession. In continua- 
tion, I call upon Dr. Ronald Thompson and his associates, Mrs. Toner 
and Messrs. Armstrong, Fellows and Vroman, to pick up the analysis. 


Mr. Thompson: Perhaps it would be well to begin the introduction 
of this panel by a look at ourselves as others see us. We all know 
about the publications of the United States Department of Labor and 
here in this publication, Employment Opportunities for Student Per- 
sonnel Workers in Colleges and Universities, we have a summariza- 
tion of their analysis of the job of registrar, admissions officer and 
recorder, and, without reading it, I would like to give you some of 
their conclusions and summarizations. 

In the first place, they visualize the office of the registrar and 
admissions officer as a service center. That is a concept which should 
be kept constantly in mind as we meet students, faculty, alumni, 
prospective students and the general public. We begin with the high 
school student, and proceed to admissions, to the faculty, to the 
administration. We recognize that it is a personnel relationship. 

There is quoted in this study a survey made over the registrars and 
admissions officers in the United States in which many of you par- 
ticipated, and your answers were that approximately 30 per cent of 
your time was spent in personnel relationships with students, faculty, 
the administration and the general public. 

The analysis goes a little further in attempting to indicate the back- 
ground that each of you has for the discharge of these responsibilities 
and their conclusion is something like this: 

There is no standard program. No training program has been 
developed for the training of registrars or admissions officers. Evi- 
dently, if we want kindergarten teachers, we give them a special 
curriculum. If you want a secondary school teacher, she has methods 
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of instruction and subject content material. But registrars and admis- 
sions officers just happen, and perhaps that is what has happened to 
a good many of us. But we can direct what is happening to us, and to 
those who will follow us, and we hope that that direction will take 
shape. 

Another conclusion is that there are probably not many new posi- 
tions in the field of work of registrars and admissions officers in the 
next few years; that with declining enrollments, there probably will 
not be many new positions open until in the late nineteen fifties. 
That is the very short digest of the U. S. Department of Labor 
summarization. 

Then I ran across a definition in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles which I believe is worth calling to your attention. This is the 
definition of a registrar: Interviews students desiring to enter college 
or university; enrolls desirable students; assigns them to classes; keeps 
the records, academic and other; prepares school catalogues, compiles 
school and student statistics; performs related duties. 

That just about takes in the total picture, it seems to me, in 
relation to student personnel records. This, then, is a general state- 
ment of definition and description and it would perhaps be best now 
to examine rather specifically and carefully some of these functions 
which the registrar and admissions officer performs, so we are going 
to ask Clyde Vroman to give us an analysis of these individual, 
specific functions performed by the registrar and admissions officer. 


Mr. Vroman: It is a privilege to come to you and discuss this 
matter, but I must confess that I have ended up with a bit of in- 
digestion as I tried to digest all of the functions of the office of admis- 
sions, registration and records and present it to you in nine minutes. 

I was asked to speak on the functions of the Admissions, Registra- 
tion and Records office and all I have tried to do is glean a few things 
to bring you from my own experience, from some of the literature 
in the field, and what has happened in the field. 

First, I want to give you a few points of view. It seems to me that 
the office of admissions, registration and records, as we are calling 
it today, is the professional link between the high schools, other 
colleges, and the members of our own faculty, the units within our 
own institution. We have opportunities to serve in that field and we 
have responsibilities that are unique to our position in the institution. 
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A second point of view is that the office is of great importance to 
the institution, and I predicate this on the simple premise that we 
are dealing with the matter that is most important to the institution, 
namely, its students, and what we do with them before they come, 
when they arrive, and after they get there, certainly affects the life- 
blood of the institution. 

It seems to me none of us could ask to have a more important job 
in our institutions than dealing with the welfare of our student body. 

And a third point of view is that the organizational patterns may 
and do differ among institutions, and my comments will not be 
geared to any particular pattern. They vary completely throughout 
the country and you know that as well as I do. 

I have tried to arrange these functions in the order in which they 
may occur as a student thinks about and plans to come to your insti- 
tution and leaves. No. 1, then, is publications. They should be de- 
signed to serve both the student and the college. The trend now, as 
many of you know, is definitely toward supplementing the tradi- 
tional catalogues with a new type of informational bulletins. These 
include, of course, the view books, career material, information for 
prospective students, etc. The thing that is wrong, of course, with the 
traditional catalogue is that it was written by someone who did not 
understand the people who would read it; it was written as a hand- 
book to be used on campus, and, as someone has said facetiously, it 
was used primarily to show the student what he had done wrong 
when he had got in trouble. It was an easy way to win an argument, 
because you could find in the catalogue something that he was sup- 
posed to have done, but omitted. So many of us are trying to write 
materials in terms of the function that they are to discharge at the 
time they are read. 

A second function of the office under discussion this afternoon is 
that of correspondence and mailing. Such questions arise as to what 
extent shall we use personal letters rather than form letters? And I 
think it is all wrapped up in this concept: to what extent can you 
afford to give the service or to what extent must you be economical? 
It seems to me that a very important function of these offices, that of 
the correspondence which is handled, is related to the economy of 
your budget. 

A third function is that of pre-college counseling. We are moving 
very fast into the age when we have got to do more and more of 
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that. In my opinion it is fortunate that we are in a period of decreas- 
ing enrollments because most institutions are now sensitive to what 
people are thinking and how it works and whether the good students 
come to them. I say to my colleagues in Michigan, ‘Thank goodness 
for this current period, because it has made us all concerned about 
what we are doing for our prospective students and our present 
students, and it is making an ideal time to make changes on the 
campus which you would not be likely to get if you were in a period 
of bulge, when you had too many students and everybody was con- 
cerned with the problem of excess enrollments.” So I look upon the 
current period as a time when we can get those changes made that 
we have needed and that we won't get done so easily when the next 
bulge comes. 

Then, secondly, I look at this period that we are going through 
as a time to get our house in order. I think most of you will agree 
that we did a pretty poor job in the last bulge of students. And that 
was not the fault of the people, particularly; it was the fault of the | 
fact that we were not organized to do our job better because we had - | 
not foreseen the problems. I am looking upon the current period as 
a time to get ready, so that when the next bulge of students comes, 
as it surely will, we will do a better job and not lose track of these 
things that we call the human values in our work. 

This whole pre-college counseling aspect of our office is very im- 
portant. It should begin with your high schools; it should begin 
with the first publications that they receive, and, in my book, I would 
like to begin about the eighth grade, where the planning is often 
done. It goes on through the College Days; it goes on through a visit 
to the high schools. 

A secondary area of pre-college counseling is done right on the 
campus. The trend toward on-campus counseling programs, wherein 
students come in to the institution for testing and interviews prior to 
their school enrollment, is spreading rapidly. 

The unfortunate part of it is that every time we do anything like 
this, we are accused right away of carrying on recruitment. I wish we 
could find a new word for it. People don’t buy the word “‘service.” | 
You talk to them about students and they think of it as recruitment. | 
So I think we have a job to sell to the people on campus and to the 
people generally, the fact that our office is carrying on a normal serv- | 
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ice when we go out to meet them early to give them some help as 
they come up the ladder. 

A fourth function of this office, of course, is admissions. It seems 
to me that the effective admissions officer, whatever his place in the 
organization of his institution, needs to know children, he needs to 
know secondary education and the trends in the field; he needs to 
know his own institution; he has to have an effective and sound 
appreciation of human values and relationships. He and his staff 
should be adept at guidance and counseling. This is a crucial period 
for all of us, and the reason I think this area is so important is very 
simple to me. Secondary education has now become the institution 
to train and educate the children of all the people. The No. 1 
problem in secondary education is to keep the children of all the people 
in high school until they graduate. You may differ with me, but just 
look at the facts and see what people in secondary education are 
saying. The high schools are going through a terrific convulsion and 
their problems are quite different from what they used to be. On the 
other hand, to a large extent, collegiate institutions have remained 
the same as they were 20 or 30 years ago, and especially the faculties. 
Therefore, there is a great dislocation between what is happening in 
secondary education and what is happening in the colleges. 
I am not pessimistic about solving that problem, but I put 
it very high on the list of things that this all-powerful office about 
which we are talking this afternoon has to take on as one of its pri- 
mary problems: the articulation of secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Much of it is implemented by effective admission practices, 
based on an understanding of children and what is happening in 
secondary education. 

Then there is the whole matter of orientation. 

In our institution, we believe it should begin with the day the 
student shows an interest in our institution, and it should continue 
until he arrives, and then that finishes only the first phase and the 
orientation goes on as long as he is with us. 

Another function of this office is, of course, registration. That 
traditionally has been the primary function of registrars. There is a 
trend in our field to try to get this registration done early. In our 
institution we created a summer enrollment plan last year. We liked 
it so much that we are going to do more of it. 
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Another function of the office which again is traditional is that 
of recording. It seems to me that is a primary function of what has 
usually been thought of as the registrar. I think we have time enough 
to throw in a little experience we had in terms of the unique func- 
tions of this office. 

For years at our institution we have had a system of transferring 
collegiate grades and calling them all C’s. I wonder how many of you 
have had trouble with transfer students who were up in arms decause 
their grades were marked C’s? Well, I don’t know how that hap- 
pened, but it has been going on for years and the people upstate in 
Michigan have been disturbed about it. We all know what they don’t 
like about it and when his attention was called to it, Mr. Smith, our 
registrar, made a plan that is now discarding the use of the simple C 
gtade. It was a very simple thing when you got the right people 
together, but it illustrates the fact that even the job of recording has 
buried in it some very tremendous and potential public relations 
aspects; that a really professional man on the job will see the prob- 
lem, will be willing to change when it is desirable, and thus will 
render a real service to his institution. 

The next item is that of statistics, the problem of interpretation. 

Another function of this office is that of graduation, checking 
progress toward graduation, and compiling lists of graduates. 

Then there is the area of transcript service that is familiar to all 
of you. There is the area of alumni, which it bothers me just a little 
to mention to you, because I wonder how many things we can take 
into our bailiwick and do a top job in them. I throw it in for pur- 
poses of discussion this afternoon because I know some institutions 
where this office we are discussing is responsible for alumni relations. 
Although I can see some pretty specific relationships between alumni 
and the admission of students, etc., I am a little bothered by the idea 
that the whole of alumni relations may come under our charge. 

Another function that bothers me in the same way is that of place- 
ment. I believe in some institutions that that office has to do with the 
placement of graduates: Now, here is a function that does belong 
to us, though, and that is research. I think we have a job of both 
internal research in terms of the data gathered in the office and ex- 
ternal in terms of things going on that impinge upon our institu- 
tions and our work. 

And then finally there is the matter of personnel relationships, 
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and it seems to me it is limited to selecting and training those who 
are on our staff, and the co-ordination of our staff with the rest of 
our particular institution. Beyond that I do not see that we have any 
reason to deal with the personnel of our institution. 

And the last item is evaluation. It seems to me all these other 
things are only running around in circles if we don’t have some way 
to evaluate our work. 


Mr. Thompson: \n the implementation of these devices, it be- 
comes necessary to find the place in the organizational chart best 
suited to carry out these responsibilities. Mrs. Toner is going to 
attempt to give us a concept of the place of the registrar’s office in the 
organizational chart of the college or university in which we find 
ourselves. 


Mrs. Toner: As stated in COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY for 
July, 1949, the functions of a registrar depend largely on the educa- 
tional plans and policies of the institution of which he is a member 
and its practices in administrative organization. These vary widely 
among American colleges and universities. Consequently, we find 
as wide a variance in the registrar’s place in the organizational charts 
of American colleges and universities as we do in the functions he 
is expected to perform. 

The registrar is or may be responsible to the president. The 
registrar is responsible to the dean of students or to the vice president 
in charge of student affairs. The registrar is responsible to the ac- 
ademic dean, vice president or dean of administration. 

The registrar in each unit of a large university is responsible to 
the dean. 

The subcommittee’s feeling is that the place of the registrar in the 
organizational chart depends largely upon institutional needs, size, 
services, and its general administrative structure. In general, the 
registrar should report directly to his president except in institutions 
of complex organization, when he may report jointly to the vice 
president in charge of education and personnel services. 

It is desirable that the registrar be administratively responsible 
directly to the president. By this arrangement, it is possible for him 
through direct contact and discussion to know his president’s thinking 
on current problems as well as his educational philosophies and his 
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policies. By quick contact with the president, which is possible only 
when directly responsible to him, the registrar is enabled to proceed 
with the disposition of critical problems which will not or should 
not wait to go through channels. 

If the registrar is alert, he is in a position on occasion to report to 
his president situations and trends which may directly affect the insti- 
tution’s public relations or even its enrollments. The registrar who 
deals directly with his president is in a position to perform invaluable 
services in working with deans, department heads, and individual 
members of the faculty in interpreting university policy and admin- 
istering rules and regulations. 

In dealing with academic matters, the registrar can only perform 
his best services to the institution if he understands the policies on 
which the institution operates and the reasons therefor. Through 
interpretation of these policies to all concerned, he is in a position to 
prevent confusion and to act as a clearing house in many matters. 

The registrar in many institutions serves as secretary to the faculty 
and on appropriate faculty committees. If he reports directly to the 
president, he can play an important part in the interpretation of 
policy to faculty committees and groups working on various academic 
matters. 

It is only through complete understanding of institutional policies 
and the reasons therefor that we can best serve our institutions. The 
best way to insure this understanding is to be responsible directly 
to the president and be constantly on the alert for new opportunities 
to serve and participate. 


Mr. Thom pson: Now, those who have spoken thus far have at- 
temped to give some concept of the scope of responsibilities of this 
office. By way of vitalizing and visualizing this framework of op- 
portunities, Armstrong, what do you see in these opportunities for 
expanding our services to the students and to the administration, the 
meeting of this challenge through this national organization and 
through those opportunities that are outside our own individual 
campuses? 


Mr. Armstrong: 1 think one of our very first responsibilities is to- 
ward professional development. I know that you have seen professors 
on your campuses who have been advanced because of articles they have 
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written, and I believe that one of the best opportunities our national 
organization has toward us as individuals is to encourage the writing 
of professional articles, articles for our own Joxrnal and articles for 
other professional magazines and journals. You know, there is no one 
in the field of education who knows so well both the secondary school 
and the college setup. There is no one who has the wealth of material 
at hand, right at the tip of his fingers, to write about. 

I would encourage you to think about the great chances you have 
to advance your profession by writing articles for our own and other 
professional journals. 

A second opportunity open to us is in the field of research. We 
should do everything we can through our national organization to 
encourage research in the various areas of our fields. We ought to 
have research on the value of testing programs, and on counseling. We 
ought to be furnishing to the college presidents studies on trends in 
enrollments. I would like the presidents of our colleges, when they 
are talking about budgets, to be able to come to us to get the informa- 
tion that they need as a basis for budget work. 

Such things need to be studied as the mortality rate among 
students, and this American Association ought to be encouraging 
research along that line. I know that there will be an opportunity 
through the U. S. Office of Education for such a study to be made, 
and I hope we shall help that office with that research. 

It is our responsibility through the national organization to work 
closely with government and national groups, the U. S. Office of 
Education, Selective Service, the American Council on Education. In 
this particular connection, our individual members should make every 
effort within the bounds of the budget and the permission and the 
time at hand to attend meetings, national meetings, not just the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, but the American 
Council on Education meetings, the Association of American Col- 
leges, etc. I know it is absolutely impractical to expect many of us 
to have the opportunities to visit, but the national organization 
should be sure that there is some representative from our Executive 
Board or from some other member near a national meeting present 
to represent this organization, to make a report back to our Executive 
Committee, so that we could have through the Executive Committee 
and through our Journal the advantages and the benefits of those 
national meetings. 
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We have great opportunities and responsibilities through the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers in the fields of training of new registrars and in the placing of 
men in new and better jobs. I am not going into that because there 
will be other members of the panel who will go into that more fully. 

I do want to mention one other big chance which is being over- 
looked by the Association. We need to draw new men into our work 
through fellowships on the campus. These fellowships might be paid 
for or financed through individual colleges; they might be 
financed through national foundations such as the Ford Foun- 
dation or the Carnegie Foundation; or it might be the General Edu- 
cation Board, but I want it to be through our national organization 
that we do have a position of prominence on our campuses and 
throughout the whole educational world. 


Mr. Thompson: It does seem to me that one of the finest op- 
portunities we have lies in committee assignments. I believe there is one 
of your first opportunities, if you will take a committee assignment 
conscientiously, do the work thoroughly, whether that committee 
chances to be a curriculum committee, a personnel committee, a 
public relations committee, or perhaps even an appointment as secre- 
tary of the faculty. If we do that work well, they will come back to us 
for additional suggestions and the contributions which we can make. 

That, then, is the first suggestion I would give. Do not shun nor 
shirk committee assignments and responsibilities. 

Secondly, I believe it behooves each of us to provide as complete 
information as possible when requested; and that information is in 
our office, whether that request comes from students, from faculty, 
from the alumni, or from the general public. A satisfied customer 
will return and if we become then the center and source of informa- 
tion which is valid and reliable, it will do much to forward the gen- 
eral cause of education and to make our office really one of service. 
I would like to expand those opportunities for research within our 
own office and on our own campus. We really have a gold mine of 
information in these admissions and registrars’ offices. For example, 
if you study class enrollment, so that when a department head comes 
to you and asks, “Do you think we should expand our budget?” or 
asks for a new professor, can you give him the information? 


We can help the departments in their requests for budget. We 
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can do more than that; we can point out those departments’ needs 
by student enrollment in each department, make recommendations to 
our university cabinet or whoever is responsible for construction and 
capital outlay for the university, provide them information which 
they can use in making budgetary requests. 

In the modification of curriculum, we can show the trends of en- 
rollment in the various departments. 

In the fourth place, I believe that we can obtain time for the 
expansion of these services within our departments by delegating 
responsibility, but right along with it, of course, delegate authority 
commensurate with the responsibility which we are asking others to 
discharge. 

And fifth, we can prepare data in an attractive form, making that 
information available in our annual reports, whatever form they take. 
We can make that data available to the general public as well as to 
the faculty and to the students. 

And then those off-campus activities within our own communities. 
They are going to look to you for counsel and for advice in con- 
nection with community activities. Are the Boy Scouts in your area 
reorganizing? Are they looking to you for information concerning 
population trends? Can you give them information concerning future 
age groups in the Boy Scouts or the Girl Scout groups? Whatever 
those community projects are, can you supply them with information 
which will be helpful to them and which will enable them to do a 
better job of service to their own community? 

I suppose you will think with all of these things that we have 
been suggesting that it would take a miracle man or woman to attempt 
to do even a portion of this work. It isn’t at all impossible, and Dr. 
Thomason is going to tell us what is being done in the area of re- 
cruitment. 


Mr. Thomason: The field of employment service is a big one. Its 
success or failure depends on the amount of publicity we can give it 
and the follow-through on leads which we receive. To this end, I 
should like to make a few observations: 

It is suggested that someone well known among our registrars be 
placed in charge of this work and that he be expected to carry the 
program from three to five years at least. 

A letter should be written to every, or almost every, college presi- 
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dent in the country, acquainting him with our service. I believe in 
order to publicize it and get it well established, the procedure of 
writing at least the presidents and probably the registrars for two 
or three years should be carried out. 

We should request all registrars to let us know when there will 
be a vacancy in their own office, either the head man or some other 
person in the office, in the fulfillment of which vacancy they would 
like the services of the Committee. In writing to the registrars, the 
modus operandi of the Employment Service should be clearly set 
forth and the Editor of the Journal, since he controls our advertising 
and general publicity, and the Chairman of the Employment Service 
also should have a clearly defined modus operandi. 

We should give publicity through the Journal at frequent intervals. 

We should set up at each convention a desk properly designated 
and properly named to give service to those who may need it. This 
means that the Chairman of the Employment Committee must have 
an opportunity to meet the people who may want to talk with him 
on the problem of employment or change of location, as the case 
may be. 

The work of the Employment Service Committee should receive 
attention on the program of each of our state and regional meetings. 
The results should then be sent to the Chairman of our Employment 
Service. 

We should get each applicant to file with the Chairman of the 
Committee a statement about his previous experience and training. 
This should be done in order that the chairman may know as much 
as possible about each individual and how best to fit him into a 
position which may be open at that time. 

It will take some little writing, as you can well see, to accomplish 
these suggestions, but I can see no way of having any particular 
results in the Employment Service unless we can know where vacan- 
cies are, and well in advance of the time when such vacancies are to 
be filled, and also know about those who want to enter our field 
of work or want a change of place. I want to say that so far as I 
am concerned, we will do everything we can in this respect for our 
fellow workers. 


Mr. McW hinnie: Thank you, Dr. Thomason, Dr. Thompson and 
your panel associates. 
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I want at this moment to emphasize to you the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Professional Development as now set up has a three-fold 
assignment. There is a Subcommittee on Professional Status, of which 
Dr. Thompson is the acting head; a Subcommittee on Recruitment, 
Preparation and In-Service Training, of which Miss Deering is the 
head; and a Subcommittee on Employment Service, of which Dr. 
Thomason is the head; and the point I want to leave with you is 
that Dr. Thomason and his Employment Service are set up and they 
are in business; thus Dr. Thomason is ready to talk to those who are 
interested in personnel and those who are interested in changes. 





Now I wish to call upon Miss Ellen Deering and her associates, 
Miss Irene Davis, Mr. Rhoads, Dr. Spindt, Dr. Winbigler and Dr. 
Summers, to tell us of the participating study carried on for over a 
year on the topic of Recruitment, Preparation and In-Service Train- 


ing. 


Miss Deering: Yes, Mr. McWhinnie, members of this Committee 
having studied the need during this past year have agreed upon the 
elements of a program of recruitment and upon a combination of 
courses that seem fundamental in the training of a Registrar and 
Admissions Officer, and even lined up what we hope will be an 
acceptable in-service training program. We arrived at our decisions 
in these three areas after consulting with members of the profession 
long engaged in the work, with former registrars now serving as 
college presidents, and with past presidents of the Association. In 
addition, we received help from a questionnaire sent to a sampling 
of one hundred sixty members of this Association. Included were 
universities, state colleges, state teachers’ colleges, institutions offer- 
ing specialized training, junior colleges, and private colleges. All 
were given an opportunity to express themselves. We therefore be- 
lieve that we have received a representative cross-section of opinion 
with respect to subject-matter that should be included in a training 
program. It is the results of this combined thinking which this com- 
mittee has studied, weighed and organized and reports to you today. 
With this brief explanation of the procedure followed by the Com- 
mittee in arriving at its conclusions, I hasten to share with you our 
recommendations. 

First is this important question of recruitment. Dr. Winbigler 
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has been active in this phase of our Committee planning. Therefore, 
I want to pose my question on this subject to him. Do you think, 
Dean Winbigler, that we can challenge a group of undergraduate 
and graduate students or teachers and administrators now in service 
if we do provide a training program? If so, how do we locate those 
who might be interested? 


Dr. Winbigler: Miss Deering and members of the Association: 

At the outset, let me stress the fact that we have recognized some 
very hard facts about the differences between educational institutions 
and differences in the traditions which have grown up surrounding 
the positions of Registrar and Admissions Officer. One of our Com- 
mittee members, for example, comes from an institution in which 
it is an indispensable requirement for the position of director of 
admissions that he have had direct experience in secondary school 
administration in that state. For good reason, that will no doubt 
remain a requirement of the position for many years to come. 

In many other institutions, it is considered important that the 
Registrar and the Director of Admissions be already established as 
members of the faculty of the institution. 

Now, we accept those differences, we accept those traditions at 
face value, and we accept at face value the many institutional dif- 
ferences which are involved. We wouldn’t change them if we could. 
But the question is, assuming all these differences, is there anything 
which can be done to recruit for our profession, young people of 
promise and to interest them in making a career out of this kind of 
professional activity? Is there a chance that through our efforts we 
can increase the instances in which promising individuals enter the 
field by design rather than by accident or, if you prefer, by divine 
Providence? 

Assuming it is possible to move in this direction, is it desirable 
for us to do so, or should we continue to place our trust in happy 
accidents and Providence? 

Your Committee’s answer is that it is both possible and desirable 
for us as a profession to take some modest steps in the direction 
of a regular program of recruitment and training. We have these 
specific suggestions to offer: 

First, to publicize through schools of Education, departments of 
Psychology, and schools of Business Administration which emphasize 
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office management or personnel administration, employment oppor- 
tunities in offices of Admission and Registration. Our first thought 
here is not to try to reach those who might fill what Herm Spindt 
has labeled the top dog position, but rather to reach those who might 
fill the spot of second in command, or young people showing promise 
for development in the field, or even those who might fill positions 
as departmental specialists in the larger offices. 

Secondly, as a corollary to this first suggestion, we propose that 
university deans and counsellors be provided with information re- 
garding the training program recommended by AACRAO. This 
program will be described later in the panel. The information is 
designed to assist in a choice of academic courses which will prepare 
individuals for our work. 

Our third suggestion is really a question. Can we interest college 
and university faculty members in entering our professional field? 

My individual view is that there is little we can do on this item 
in an organized way. When there is a specific job open, the college 
president can talk turkey to any individual faculty member, but I 
don’t look with much favor on the idea of evangelizing faculty 
members generally on the theme that they should all want to be 
college registrars and admissions officers. If we were to succeed in 
such a crusade, we might be faced with the embarrassing necessity 
of excommunicating some undesirable converts. However, because 
college and university teaching is a normal and important port of 
entry for our professional field, it should not be ignored in any 
survey of recruitment possibilities. I discuss it with some feeling 
because it was through that route that I entered the field and because 
my own seduction was a slow and arduous process, lasting about 
three years. 

Our fourth suggestion is to encourage the utilization of regular 
placement office facilities in filling openings in the field. The ad- 
vantages of this step in establishing professional and occupational 
status are so obvious that I think they need no further comment here. 
I might suggest that we intend here no competition with the As- 
sociation’s placement facilities, but we feel that they should be 
supplemented and that recruitment would be aided tremendously if the 
directors of placement in universities were informed about openings 
in the field and if those facilities were used. 

Fifth, it is suggested a direct approach to college presidents be 
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made, recommending that they give some thought to the possibility 
of identifying likely prospects on their teaching and administrative 
staffs with the idea of training them through recognized channels 
and of using them in their own institutions or recommending them 
for service eleswhere. Knowing how many things college presidents 
have to worry about, I suspect that in a good many cases this sug- 
gestion will be lost in the shuffle, but if it registers in half a dozen 
instances, it will be worth the effort. 

I have saved until the last the suggestion for which I have the 
greatest personal enthusiasm. That is one which was already men- 
tioned, apparently, by the other subcommittee, the establishment in 
a few institutions of fellowships for potential workers in our field. 
We mean working fellowships, internships or assistantships. By this 
means, carefully selected individuals can be given laboratory expeti- 
ence under supervision. Someone will have to be sufficiently con- 
vinced of the importance of this to provide the money for stipends, 
but I believe this is possible and I think we have ample evidence 
from past experience that such programs can be made effective. I 
believe further it is as important from the standpoint of recruitment 
as it is from the standpoint of training. 

In summary, my observation about the general problem of recruit- 
ment is that without any concerted or organized effort, we are slowly 
and gradually moving toward a situation in which an increasing 
number of recruits are coming into our field voluntarily, without 
compulsion, and even with some little forethought and some self- 
direction. The Subcommittee believes that it is both possible and 
desirable for the Association to assist in the acceleration of this 
program, at least in a modest way, through the six suggestions we 
have presented. 


I believe Dr. Summers has done some work in the field of qualitative 
standards. Dr. Summers, would you care to talk to that point? 


Dr. Summers: To specify the general intellectual qualifications for 
the use of a group such as this seems unnecessary. It would be para- 
doxical if admissions officers were unable to pass on the admission 
of admissions officers. 

I will only say that the candidate’s intelligence should equal that 
required by the professional training programs from which we 
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normally draw recruits. Persons entering special training should be 
as carefully selected academically as any graduate students, but certain 
non-intellectual and non-motivational qualities should be considered. 

Capacity for sustained hard work is a MUST. By that, I mean not 
merely physical stamina but the ability to carry forward work on 
many things simultaneously—emotional stability, decisiveness, poise, 
toughness, good balance, and charity under criticism, abiding patience 
and objectivity with people and in adverse situations, fearlessness 
under pressure, nice immunity to flattery, and resistance to the fatigue 
that comes from continually dealing with people and their problems. 

There should be a clear professional attitude and understanding. 
The individual in this work should easily separate professional from 
personal matters. He must be sufficiently self-effacing to be effective 
with faculty, students, and employees. He should have a passion 
both for completing tasks and for undertaking new ones whenever 
there is opportunity. He cannot be one to assume that things are 
right merely because there has been no complaint or because some- 
one has assured him that all’s well. 

He should have the quality of going forward with assurance and 
leadership when apparently all has been lost; of inspiring confidence 
in staff and individual students. 

The Registrar or Admissions Officer must not, through fatigue 
or preoccupation, loss of patience, adherence to rule, elevation of 
position, or the pressure of authority, lose his sensitivity to truth, 
to individual human needs, and to human reactions. Here he may 
do well to draw on deep religious values. He should place public 
service above all other means of personal satisfaction. 


Miss Deering: You have given a full complement of desirable 
characteristics, Dr. Summers, and I am remembering that our Dean 
of Registrars, Ezra Gillis, expressed himself in similar terms many 
years ago. They are qualities that should be emphasized to those 
planning to enter the profession. 

As a Dean of Students, Dr. Winbigler, do you find there is inter- 
est on the part of students in making a career of our profession? 


Dr. Winbigler: Yes, Miss Deering, I think there is some interest, 
although it is not as extensive as I would wish. The Director of 
Placement on our campus tells us that of the people who are regis- 
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tered with the placement office and who are seeking positions in 
the general area of student personnel, between 8 and 10 per cent 
have specified an interest in work in an office of Admissions or 
Registration. That is some interest, but I think the percentage is 
entirely too small. 

I should perhaps interpose at this point that following the Work- 
shop for Registrars and Admissions Officers which was held at the 
College of the Pacific last summer, there have been many inquiries 
which indicate that people who are already faced with responsibilities 
in this field have a very strong interest in learning more about it 
and a very strong interest in a specific training program. However, 
in most cases the interest does not develop strongly, it seems, until 
after the individual is faced with a real responsibility or until after 
he arrives at a certain degree of acquaintance with our work. 

As for students generally who are choosing careers in teaching 
and other educational work, I think we will have to admit that our 
public relations have been sadly lacking in important respects. Far 
too often, students say to me, “I am tremendously interested in 
counseling,’—and then they add very quickly, without taking a 
breath, “But I’m not interested in records.” They swallow unctiti- 
cally the over-simplification that counselors deal with people while 
registrars, recorders and admissions officers deal with dead, inanimate 
records. Now, to us, that is a ridiculous and an incredibly naive 
viewpoint, but it persists, and it is passed on unthinkingly from stu- 
dent to student. I simply wouldn’t employ a counselor who didn’t 
have a high regard for records and for the facts which are made 
accessible by those records. Nevertheless, this is a popular miscon- 
ception and it is a factor which we must overcome if any recruitment 
program is to be successful. 

The first and major step which I would suggest toward the solu- 
tion of this particular phase of the problem is more communication 
between those who are strictly on the counseling side of the house 
and those who are on the side of Registration and Admissions. On 
our campus we have had some excellent results from a program in 
which resident assistants who are graduate students serving as resi- 
dent counselors are asked to spend two or three hours a week in 
a selected section of the Registrar’s office. This time they spend both 
in observation and in actual work on certain routine tasks. In some 
respects, the program has a high nuisance value, for it is very time- 
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consuming for the registrar’s staff, but it has been a real eye-opener 
to some budding counselors and from it has developed a number of 
real recruits for our field. With some embarrassment, I confess 
parenthetically that the impetus from this program came from the 
counseling side of the house and not from the side of the Registrar 
and Admissions Office. 

But this is only a drop in the bucket compared with what is 
needed in communication between the various divisions of our 
personnel program. I think there is a slowly increasing interest on the 
part of students in making a career out of our work, but I think that we 
could exploit that interest to the advantage of our profession and to the 
advantage of higher education generally if we provided freer and more 
complete communication between the people who are responsible for 
the various aspects of our personnel program. 

And now I would like to ask Miss Deering a question. Recognizing 
this slowly growing interest on the part of students in entering our 
profession, and assuming that we conduct a successful recruitment 
program, what does this Committee propose in the way of a program 
of training for those recruits, Miss Deering? 


Miss Deering: That is a fair question, Dr. Winbigler, and I believe 
that we have something to recommend. 

In presenting the Committee recommendations, I want it clearly 
understood that we assumed the completion of a Bachelor’s degree 
program, since B. H. Jarman’s 1947 survey made for the Association 
of American Universities disclosed that virtually all those reporting 
held the Bachelor’s degree, and more than half had the Master’s, 
with close to 20 per cent holding the Doctorate of Education or 
Philosophy. 

Since no particular major has as yet proven to be any more desirable 
than another, the Committee makes no recommendation in this re- 
spect. We do feel, however, that a general undergraduate background 
is essential, since a Registrar’s close working relationships with all 
departments of the college demand at least a limited familiarity with 
the subject-matter taught in the courses in the departments, while 
in planning with, and for, students, there is a need for knowledge 
of the variety of subject-matter to which the student is exposed. 

We believe that the Registrar and Admissions Officer should receive 
a similar preparation, since in many institutions, especially the smaller 
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ones, where the new officer is likely to begin his career, he will assume 
responsibility for both functions; but even in institutions where the 
responsibilities are divided, effective co-ordination compels an under- 
standing of both functions. It is also assumed that as a personnel 
officer, he is responsible to at least a limited extent for the guidance 
and counseling program. 

The Committee also recognizes that the completion of a specified 
combination of courses alone will not produce a successful Registrar 
and Admissions Officer, but it does agree that the time is ripe to out- 
line a training program for the young people who would like to 
enter our profession. 

Our specific recommendations are those that receive better than 
an 80 per cent rating as necessary or desirable for competency in 
the questionnaire that was sent out to the 160 samplings that I 
mentioned earlier in the panel. 

1. History of Education. Courses from this field that will lead to 
an understanding of both our own and foreign educational systems— 
helpful in evaluating transcripts—also a good background for cur- 
riculum development. For the First in Command, we had a vote 
of 81 per cent; and for Second in Command, 61 per cent. 

2. Higher Education, Its Philosophy, Organization, Administra- 
tion and Trends. Since we are making every effort to improve our 
professional status, courses chosen from this area seemed to be neces- 
sary and received the high rating of 99 per cent. 

3. Curriculum Development in the Secondary School, College 
and University—with our Admissions Officers and Registrars now 
working on the program of Relations with High Schools in the way 
of pre-college counseling, articulating high school and college cur- 
ricula, to mention only two points of contact, and these officers 
assuming committee responsibility in institutional curriculum plan- 
ning, courses from “Curriculum” seemed a MUST. And there we 
had a high vote of around 96 per cent. 

Secondary Education is our No. 4. Just as in Curriculum 
Development we find ourselves more closely planning with high 
school and junior college principals. The amazing growth of the 
junior college and the fact that our four-year institutions draw an 
increasing number of transfer students, demand a constant aware- 
ness to the developments of education on this level. In California, 
I know the number of transfer students is right around 60 per cent 
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now. That received a lesser vote for placement, but understandably 
so, because I think in the Eastern States there are fewer junior col- 
leges than in the Western States. 

Our No. 5 is Personnel Supervision. Recognizing the need of 
co-operative and satisfactory staff relationships, it seems well to 
include training in the most effective means of securing the best 
possible service from office personnel. 

6. Office Management. In considering this suggested preparation, 
one is likely to feel that it duplicates or overlaps Personnel Super- 
vision, yet we had in mind here the actual physical “set-up” of the 
office, such as space, lighting, equipment, budgets, purchasing, etc. 
These are important items in the administration of both large and 
small offices. 

7. Tests and Measurements. Administration of testing programs, 
compilation of test data, and interpretation of test scores, fall within 
the area of our responsibility, particularly where the Admissions 
Officer and Registrar heads up the personnel program. Apparently 
you folks thought so too, because there was a 98 per cent showing 
in favor of including courses from that particular field. 

Our No. 8 is Statistics. There was no question about including 
this one, since each of us has been constantly impressed with our 
responsibility in compiling what amounts at times to an almost steady 
flow of statistical data to other administrators, public relations office, 
alumni secretary, and to State and Federal agencies. 

9. Educational Administration. In this area falls the preparation 
we need to take our place beside other ranking members of the 
administration in the policy-making and administrative duties of our 
respective institutions. The Registrar and Admissions Officer’s effec- 
tiveness as a committee member will be advanced if he has a satis- 
factory background in Educational Administration. 

10. Public Relations. Those who have had courses in Business 
Management found that it included public relations, but on account 
of its importance to the institution, we included it as a separate item, 
mainly for the purpose of calling attention to its importance. And 
it is rather interesting to know that all of the presidents with whom 
we discussed these course offerings suggested that it must be included 
and they apparently think it is most important. 

11. Counseling and Guidance. Though much of our responsi- 
bility in counseling and guidance is of a referral nature, in some 
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institutions the administration of this program rests with the Regis- 
trar, and an alert Registrar will make a real effort to lead out in the 
counseling and guidance program of his institution. 

These, then, are the recommendations for the more formal or 
general courses, for inclusion in the preparation of collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers. There were other suggestions, Public 
Speaking, Report Writing, Accounting, English Composition, Jour- 
nalism, and Mechanical Drawing being prominent among them, but 
the Committee has not had time since receiving the questionnaires 
to evaluate the courses properly for a position among our recom- 
mendations. Some of them represent required courses in many institu- 
tions and a student graduating would have them, yet they do deserve 
further consideration for a recommended position in this training 
program. 

And I’m sure Mr. Smyser will forgive me if I bring in a point 
here which he mentioned. He suggested that we include a course 
in abnormal psychology to enable the registrar to understand better 
the faculty members he has to deal with. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES RECOMMENDED 


In our next group of courses, definitely professional in nature, we 
have included the fundamental courses for Registrars and Admissions 
Officers: 

1. Basic philosophy, functions and procedures of the Registrar 
and Admissions Officer, including the recognized methods of con- 
ducting these offices. This course probably should be developed under 
the direction of the AACRAO and taught by a recognized authority 
in the field. In such a course would be included evaluating procedures, 
recording, business machines and mechanical aids, catalogue prepa- 
ration, etc., all of which were deemed very essential by those filling 
in the questionnaires. 

2. The next is a supervised laboratory experience, including semi- 
nars and apprenticeships. Such experience is already available in 
several of our universities, New York, Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
Stanford being among those that have admirably met the needs of 
many, including some of you in this audience. 

Final Examinations. The training program could be followed by 
a comprehensive examination in the “tool fields’ to be based on 
recognized practices, examination to be devised and scored by a 
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committee from our National body. Our Committee discussed this 
matter of examination but is not yet agreed that it is desirable, or 
willing to include it as a recommendation. 

You have heard, Chairman McWhinnie, the recommendations of 
our Committee with respect to a training program for the Registrar 
and Admissions Officer—a program that we hope will prove ade- 
quate to the needs of the young people that we expect Don Win- 
bigler’s suggested recruiting campaign to snare. 


Mr. McWhinnie: Miss Deering, the question that occurs to me 
is whether or not the Committee considered the possibility of award- 
ing some form of certificate or awatd of completion on the finishing 
of the program as you would envision it. 


Miss Deering: Yes, we did, and I shall ask Irene Davis to speak to 
that point. 


Miss Davis: Miss Deering and Mr. McWhinnie: 

The Committee is not ready to make a recommendation on this 
point. Several administrators have recommended an award of some 
sort upon completion of the professional training program. In one 
state we have evidence that two groups are working on the idea of 
state credentials for registrars in the public secondary schools, includ- 
ing junior colleges. One of these groups welcomed the idea that 
it would advance their status; the other took the opposite point of 
view. My own thoughts on the matter, subject, of course, to change 
when I have heard the views of others, is that the certificate need 
not, and probably should not, be pointed directly to the profession. 
A university degree in the administration of higher education would 
suggest the breadth that we all consider to be important. This would 
be more in keeping with current trends in education. For example, 
in engineering, the emphasis is now laid upon the basic courses in 
the sciences and mathematics, with only a relatively short period 
of time being devoted to ‘‘know-how”’ courses. In my judgment, a 
person with a suitable education and background acquires the pro- 
fessional polish through in-service training or internship. 


Mr. McW hinnie: Thank you, Miss Davis. And may I pose another 
question for Miss Deering? I am wondering, Miss Deering, whether 
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the Committee has any solution for the problem of what we are 
going to do, those of us who are now in the profession, to keep 
ourselves out of a rut. Is there a refresher course for existing Regis- 
trars who may want to keep up, who may want to add to their 
professional equipment? 


Miss Deering: Yes, Chairman McWhinnie, we have given serious 
thought to a program for the “In-Service” folk. Many of us old 
timers, like Topsy, ‘just grew,” making our advance by the trial 
and error method, and we know that is certainly not the professional 
way to proceed. In my own case, 34 years ago I started out and made 
many, many errors, I know. Fortunately, the college with which I 
was connected has burned to the ground and my errors have burned 
along with it, but many of you are not that fortunate. Our Com- 
mittee knew that you would raise that particular question, so we 
prepared for it. Dr. Spindt, who has given much thought to this 
problem, has actually directed seminars for this particular group of 
Admissions Officers and Registrars and will bring to you the thinking 
of this Committee on that question. What can we do, Dr. Spindt, 
to help the “‘catch-as-catch-can” Admissions Officer and Registrar 
become a professional? 


Dr. Spindt: Miss Deering, I have a number of suggestions that 
have come out partly from the questionnaire that was distributed but 
also out of committee discussions on this particular problem. I would 
like to deal with this not simply from the viewpoint of what the 
questionnaire called the top dog and the second in command, but 
also in relation to the general development of office staff, because 
it is only as you lift the whole group that the registrar’s office or 
the admissions office will take the place in the university organiza- 
tion that it ought to take. So I would like to list first a series of 
purposes that ought to be borne in mind as one embarks on a pro- 
gram of in-service education, and I would like to put first, one that 
has been emphasized in several of the remarks that have been made 
to you today, to develop knowledge of education that will make for 
general efficiency and increase the confidence of faculty, students 
and the public in the work of the office. 

Now, that implies just the things that were listed in Miss Deering's 
list of courses. It is a bit more than routines; it is an understanding 
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of the real problems of secondary and higher education as those 
problems are developing in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, of course. 

Second, to develop greater efficiency in routines. 

Third, develop understanding of the importance of the office and 
pride in the work. And there is one that I think confronts all of us. 
There is a distinct tendency on the part of the youngster who possibly 
has been in your office for a number of years to wonder just what 
importance this job has, “Where do I fit in? Is it important that 
this job be done?”” And I think it is one of the problems that we 
all have to face, to develop in that individual pride in the work of 
the office, pride in his own particular job in that office. 

Fourth, to reduce turnover. I think if we can develop pride and 
I think if we can develop understanding of the importance of the 
individual jobs, then we can reduce that turnover. I have had indi- 
viduals who have come to me and have just said ““The job doesn’t 
seem to be very important; I want to get over into another office 
where the job is more important,”—and certainly that problem of 
turnover in the larger institutions has been a most marked problem. 

And then, fifth, more nearly fit the routines of the office to the 
educational purposes of the college. Sometimes we forget, in the 
detail, the position that we occupy in the educational institution that 
we represent. In working with the staff, sometimes it works both 
ways. That is, sometimes the head man gets a lesson that he richly 
deserves. I remember the time that the personnel office at the Uni- 
versity organized a program in public relations and particularly 
dealt with the window girl and answering the telephone, and I 
had my whole staff go but I didn’t go myself because of some other 
conflicting engagements, and they came back with great glee, the 
whole group, and four or five of them in turn came in to tell me 
that I was not living up to what was being recommended in relation 
to the telephone because I placed long-distance calls and then left 
the office before the long-distance call was completed. Sometimes the 
head man learns from the development of the staff. 

The second section of what I want to talk about is how this can 
be done. I would like to deal first with the matter of staff meetings 
or staff sessions. Staff sessions need not be for the whole staff. In 
fact, in the larger institutions I would say that more frequently it 
should be only partial meetings of the staff, dealing with particular 
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‘ problems. And there again sometimes you will run into attitudes 
that make the office an unhappy place, shall I say2—because so much 
emphasis is put on routines. 

I remember the time we had four or five girls working on a series 
of statistics, in getting the charts ready to run correlations and putting 
them on charts which would show us whether our admissions criteria 
actually were working to get in the people that could succeed and 
to keep out the people who would probably not succeed, and one of 
them said, ‘““What do we do all this for? What is the use of it? You 
get these figures and you look at them and then what do you do 
with them?” 

Just fortunately, I had come just two or three days before from 
a meeting with junior college administrators where, on the basis of a 
statistical report, we were able to show that the students admitted 
in a particular category were having great trouble in succeeding in 
the university and those junior college administrators then looked 
at that bit of statistical report and agreed that there should be a 
change in our entrance requirements and subsequently that change 
was approved by the board of admissions of the university. 

Well, it made all the difference in the world to those four or five 
girls that were working on just the routine of tallying these things 
day after day to find that the work that they were doing actually had 
some importance in determining the admissions policy of the uni- 
versity. 

There should be discussions on how procedures can be improved. | 
have been amazed at times how a procedure gets established and 
then is continued year after year without any real check on whether 
the procedure is worth while. How can the faculty, the students and 
the public be made welcome to come to the admissions office or to 
the registrar’s office? 

And then, I have personally found of considerable value, group 
development of a handbook of office procedure. Possibly that may 
not be of as much importance in a registrar's office as it is in an 
admissions office, but in getting the staff on three campuses to agree 
on detailed procedure in the administration of entrance requirements, 
the development of the individuals that we had working on this 
handbook was a revealing thing to me. There was a real pride in 
the group when the handbook was actually completed and mimeo- 
graphed and ready for distribution to the office. 
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A second method of doing this job of in-service education which ap- 
pealed to the Committee at the time they made out the questionnaire 
was by means of continuation courses within the institution, either 
as correspondence courses or actually released time to take courses. 
It was the general opinion of the group that answered the question- 
naires that course-taking as a means of in-service education was not 
a good method. They said that they would take some of these corre- 
spondence courses, but questionnaire after questionnaire implied that 
“really, I wouldn’t take it even though I did have the chance.” 

But there was one thing that concerned me very much in the 
answers, after I got them tabulated, and that was the rating that 
was given to various types of courses, supposing that they were taken, 
one of these continuation courses. I would like to read the rank 
order list. Application of transfer work to degree requirements was 


No. 1. 


. Recording. 

Making catalogue. 

. Business Machines. 

. Other mechanical aids. 

. Internship training. 
Office Management. 

. Statistics. 

. Public Relations. 

. Tests and Measurements. 
. Counseling and guidance. 


FSD MNAUWAYWN 


— 


Now, the fact that the courses that they wanted to take were almost 
all what we call the trade type of course is the thing that concerns 
me here, and the same rank order appeared in the summarization of 
courses and is of equal concern. The last two courses, in addition to 
those that I gave you just now, included College and High School 
Relations and Trends in Higher Education. 

I am concerned about that, because I doubt very much that regis- 
trars or directors of admissions can hold a professional position 
within the university if their primary daily interest is in routines 
rather than in the problems of education. We ought to know more 
than anybody else in the institution does about higher education 
and about secondary education and the trends in curricula. We ought 
to be able to guide faculty committees; we ought to know what is 
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have to admit the rating that was given in the answers to the question- 
naires is a matter of serious concern. 

A third method which has been tried out and I believe found good 
is summer workshops. I think it is impossible for registrars and 
directors of admissions to get away for a whole summer session 
period, but if one-week or two-week courses can be organized, | 
believe it would do a great deal of good, and I think that the short- 
term Institute as it was organized at the College of the Pacific in 
1948 and again in 1951 possibly points the way for activities of 
regional associations in the professional development of registrars 
and directors of admissions. 

Next, visiting other offices. The questionnaire emphasized the 
point that this was probably more valuable for the second in com- 
mand than it was for the top dog, and I can see that, because when 
you visit another office, few of the top dogs really know what to look 
for, because they are not close enough to the daily routine to check 
on the specific things that they might learn from visiting another 
office, whereas the second in command undoubtedly would know the 
routines and would immediately be able to see the comparisons and 
the contrasts in the two offices. 

The reverse of that procedure I think presents some real value. 
When the National Association met in San Francisco, we were fortu- 
nate enough to have a number of you come to our office at Berkeley 
and I found that after you had been there, the people in the office 
came to me and said, ‘“‘At Michigan, they do so and so,”’ and “At 
Vanderbilt, they do this and so on.” That is, these individuals as 
they came to our office gave us suggestions, and possibly if I should 
ask Mr. Winbigler, Mr. Hall, and some of the other people from 
Stanford to come up to my office and spend a day there looking at 
what we do, they might find real suggestions for use that would be 
of distinct value. 

Next, National and regional conferences. They were highly re- 
garded in all of the answers to the questionnaire, but one of them 
that is possibly of some interest is that the regional associations were 
rated as being good enough for the second in command. The Na- 
tional Association was where the top dog should go, but the second 
in command can be satisfied with the regional. 

Several times there has been mentioned this afternoon the matter 
of research and I would like to emphasize, not so much from the 
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viewpoint of getting information and having it available for offices, 
but in the personal growth and the personal position that you achieve 
among your fellows in the university if you have some answers when 
they come to you with a specific question, or, if you don’t have the 
answers, to volunteer to get the information that is necessary. Just 
as one item, I took some time to list the registration in all of the 
first 14 grades in the public schools and colleges in California over 
the period running from 1920 down to the present time, and you 
can see from that chart instantly the bulge of enrollment that is 
coming to us in the next few years. It has been interesting to find 
that the budget office, the president’s office, the registrar’s office and 
several other offices and faculty committees have come in to use that 
tabulation and have become possibly a bit better acquainted with the 
type of person that we have in the admissions office, and I think 
they have come to have a rather high respect for certain phases of 
our work. 

Next, have available and circulate in the office periodicals of im- 
portance. And I have the rank order list as given on the questionnaire 
which you may be interested in. No. 1, of course, is COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY. One would expect that. 

The next is Higher Education and National Affairs of the Amerti- 
can Council on Education. 

The third is the North Central Association Quarterly, or other 
regional association publications. 

Fourth, Higher Education, of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Fifth, and I was surprised at this, because I thought it would be 
second on the list, the Journal of Higher Education. 

Sixth, the News Bulletin of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 

Seventh, the Annual Handbook of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 

Eighth, the Junior College Journal. Now, that was the rank order 
of the periodicals that we listed in the questionnaire. In California, 
undoubtedly, the Junior College Journal would rate considerably 
higher than it appears on the national list. 

But two other publications were listed in the replies and I think 
if they had been included in the list, they would stand higher than 
they happened to, because they are mentioned only twice, each one 
of them. One was the Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
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leges and the other was the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Administrators—both of them I think absolutely 
necessary if we are going to scan trends in liberal arts colleges or 
in the secondary schools of the United States. 

Two registrars suggest the necessity for a good handbook on the 
use of English and the question arises, of course, for whose use, the 
registrar or the office staff? 

Next on the list is an office library. I am not going to go into any 
of the details at all as to what should make up the office library. 
Originally, however, Miss Preinkert prepared a bibliography of an 
office library for the registrars or admissions office. That was revised 
in 1948 by Miss Florence Brady of Occidental College and then 
again revised for the conference at the College of the Pacific last 
summer. If any of you are interested, I am sure that Miss Ellen 
Deering at College of the Pacific, Stockton, California, will furnish 
you with a list. It is comparatively short, 2/4 pages of mimeographed 
material. 

Miss Deering, that is the report of our section. 


Miss Deering: Thank you, Dr. Spindt. 

Now that we have discussed the three phases of our assignment, 
let us contemplate the import if the results of our planning are put 
into action. I am going to ask Mr. Rhoads if he will please summarize 
the recommendations of this Committee. 


Mr. Rhoads: Miss Deering and Mr. McWhinnie: 

The recommendations of the Committee include: 

That the Recruitment, Preparation and In-Service Training pro- 
gram and affliated suggestions developed by this Committee be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

In the event the report is approved, that the President of the 
AACRAO notify all College and University Presidents of the details 
of the program, seeking their co-operation in making it effective 
by notifying a designated official or committee of our Association of 
any students or staff members peculiarly qualified to undertake the 
recommended training. 

Informing the Association of fellowships or scholarships available 
in the field of Registrar and Admissions Administration in their te- 
spective institutions, . 
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Acquainting the Deans, Counselors and Administrative Officers 
with the type of training desirable and where the training of special- 
ized type is available. 

Urging their Registrars and Admissions Officers and, as Dr. Spindt 
said, top assistants, to take advantage of all “In-Service Training” 
features offered by the Association itself and by the institutions 
authorized to provide the training recommended by the Association. 

And last, that a brochure covering the Recruitment, Preparation, 
and In-Service Training programs be prepared by our Association 
for distribution to staff members, counselors and students. 


Miss Deering: We do not pretend to have all of the answers, but we 
have tried to provide an organized start. Both individuals and agencies 
ate already suggesting combinations of courses as preparation for 
Registrars and Admissions Officers and their printed material is being 
placed in the hands of students of our universities. Some of this 
material is quite well put together and helpful, yet it does seem that 
a recommended training program should come, instead, from the 
source best prepared to provide it. 











Implications of Recent Governmental 
Enactments 





A Panel Discussion 


EMMA E. DETERS, presiding 
(Stenotypist’s Transcript) 


Chairman Deters: The subject which we ate to discuss tonight is 
very significant. Every one of us will be affected to some degree 
by one or more of the issues which will be discussed by the mem- 
bers of this panel. They have been generalized under the heading 
of Implications of Recent Governmental Enactments. The Modera- 
tor of the panel is the Director of Admissions at the University of 
Illinois. He is a past President of this Association and is well known 
as the Editor of that very helpful Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Armed Services, prepared during World 
War II. The fact that he is currently Chairman of this Association’s 
Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies makes him 
a logical and an ideal moderator of this panel. I am very happy to 
present to you Mr. George Tuttle. 


Chairman Tuttle: The general topic for discussion is Implications 
of Recent Governmental Enactments. The approach to the subject 
will be first through a guest speaker who will set the stage, and then 
by rather informal remarks by members of the panel and finally 
by your own discussion. We hope we may have a good discussion 
from the floor. 

First, I would like to introduce the members of the panel. They 
are: Miss Elsie Brenneman of Illinois State Normal University. 

Warren P. Clement of Texas Technological College. 

Leonard G. Nystrom of Southern Methodist University. 

Mr. Arthur F. Southwick of the College of Wooster, unfortu- 
nately, because of illness, was not able to be present and Mr. Donald 
Shawver of the College of Wooster is substituting for Mr. Southwick. 

Mr. W. Lyle Willhite of Knox College. 

Mr. John Russell Little of the University of Colorado. 

Our guest speaker this evening is Dr. Francis J. Brown, Staff 
Associate of the American Council on Education. 
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Dr. Brown: One thing that one learns in Washington is never 
to be an authority because, as you know, an authority is one who can 
speak glibly on all issues, knows none of the answers but is never 
in doubt. 

I recall about 1945, just at the time I had to make the decision 
whether to continue on leave or return to New York University, I 
suggested to Dr. Zook that since the war was over, the relationship 
between the federal government and higher education would diminish 
and perhaps I should go back to the more leisurely atmosphere of a 
college campus. He persuaded me that this would not be wise, in his 
judgment, “because,” he said, ‘‘I can see these relationships becoming 
increasingly important rather than decreasingly so.” Certainly this com- 
ment of his has been an accurate prediction of the developments 
throughout the intervening years. 

Time does not permit a description of the many areas in the whole 
field of research, through which something over $150,000,000 a 
year is now being allocated under contract to our institutions of 
higher education; nor the legislative developments pertaining to the 
G.I. Bill which you discussed this afternoon. The importance of G.I. 
legislation is indicated by the fact that something like 8 billion dol- 
lars has gone into the coffers of our institutions of higher education 
and into the pockets of the students in our colleges and universities 
—an investment in education that bids fair to be a permanent and 
continuing program of federal scholarships unequaled in our own or 
any other nation in history. I prefer to concentrate more specifically 
tonight on some of the immediate things that are happening and 
point them out in terms, first, of legislation; second, a relatively new 
development that is becoming increasingly important for legislation; 
and finally, a continuing responsibility which, while it may emanate 
in part from federal legislation, is really the problem of the college 
and university. 

In terms of legislation, I shall briefly summarize only the major 
bills that show some potential for action in this session of the 
Congress. The first is Social Security. This has had a curious history. 
In 1934, when Social Security was enacted, the American Council, 
acting, as it must always act, solely to reflect the opinion and judg- 
ment of its members, vigorously opposed the inclusion of employees 
of colleges and universities under the then newly-enacted Social 
Security legislation. 
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By 1940, and on through until the Bill was amended just a year 
ago, the attitude of institutions of higher education changed very 
markedly. In fact it became the exact reverse; instead of four out 
of five institutions being opposed to coming in under Social Security, 
studies which we made of both private and public institutions indi- 
cated that over 80 per cent of the administrators and about an equal 
proportion of the faculty members in 1948 wished coverage under 
Social Security. This information was presented, on request, to the 
appropriate Congressional committees, and you and your institutions 
were kept informed as to the progress of the legislation. As you 
know, a bill was written which made it possible on a voluntary basis 
for institutions, privately controlled, and for public institutions that 
had no retirement system to come in under the Act. 

It would have been desirable to effect a compromise through which 
the institutions of higher education, publicly controlled, might have 
the same rights as those privately controlled, because it appeared that 
there was unfair competition in terms of security created by the 
discrimination against those publicly controlled. But the opposition 
of other public employees prevented coverage of those of publicly 
controlled institutions of higher education. 

Approximately one year after the Bill had been enacted, we made 
a further study and we found that over 99 per cent of the privately- 
controlled institutions had taken advantage of the optional benefits 
of the Social Security legislation. All but a mere handful of them 
had made it possible, through public Social Security, to increase the 
benefits to their employees; the majority of the institutions had added 
Social Security to their already existing retirement plans. We also 
queried the publicly-controlled institutions again and found that the 
percentage was even higher now of those who want coverage. As a 
result of these clear mandates from our membership, the council 
reactivated its Committee on Social Security. It is hoped that in 
these closing weeks of this session of the Congress the legislation 
may be amended so that Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
would be available, not to all public employees and the instru- 
mentalities of the state but rather only to the employees of institu- 
tions of higher education. I think there is some likelihood, with the 
interest that has been demonstrated from the field, that legislation 
may be enacted. The problem is to keep the benefits exclusively to 
this one group—employees of publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
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versities. There is legislation on the Hill that would open up the 
entire matter of Social Security to larger benefits and wider coverage 
and another bill which would open it up to all public employees, 
but such broad extensions would continue to be opposed by the fire- 
men, policemen and public school teachers. 

Another bill which will have tremendous effect upon our institu- 
tions of higher education is the Reserve Components Bill, a bill 
which, interestingly enough, went through the House with very 
few people paying much attention to it. This bill is extremely im- 
portant because Public Law 51 which was passed in June of this 
year, carried one very significant provision, namely, that every able- 
bodied male who enters the armed forces is obligated for a total of 
8 years in either active or reserve status. Again, no one questioned 
the 8 years and it was included in the Act and is now law. 

Now, the issue is, what happens to the boy who has served two 
yeats, or the one who has volunteered and served a three or a four- 
year term, and then is discharged into the reserve forces? The Reserve 
Bill presumably would define his status through the balance of the 
8 years. Those who are discharged would go immediately into what 
is termed a Ready Reserve. This group would be subject to immedi- 
ate recall to active duty by the President and without regard to a 
national emergency. In other words, they could be reactivated into 
service at the discretion of the military, although the bill gives the 
authority to the President as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

The second group are the Stand-by Reserves. They would also be 
subject to reactivation, but only on call by the Congress and the 
President. This implies a greater degree of protection, because it 
is unlikely that the Congress would take such action under other 
conditions than a national emergency. The third group would be 
the Inactive Reserves that could be called out again on the basis of a 
declared national emergency. The bill also provides that each of 
these individuals except those on Inactive Reserve, shall serve a 
minimum of 15 days a year on active duty in the armed services 


. and provides for such other continuing military services as seems wise 


in the discretion of the department in which they shall be serving, 
that is, Army, Air Corps or Navy. 

This is a tremendously important bill because it can mean at least 
that every able-bodied male discharged from the armed services who 
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is in the Ready Reserve may be required to spend one night a week, 
regardless of what other obligations he may have, in reserve training 
in addition to his two weeks’ obligation each year. 

There is a way out. The way out for him is to continue for another 
two years of active service; otherwise, he remains subject to call 
continuously for six full calendar years. This is one of the reasons for 
such vigorous opposition to Universal Military Training, because if you 
combine Universal Military Training with this 8 years of combined 
active and reserve status, it would mean that every able-bodied male 
for a period of eight years of his life would be subject to the juris- 
diction of the military. Also it would mean, if all able-bodied males 
were trained through U.M.T., that the sole control of manpower for 
this period of eight years would be the military rather than Selective 
Service or any other civilian agency, since there would be no basis 
for the evaluation of the individual’s civilian contribution other than 
that made by the military itself. It is, of course, possible that they 
would work out basic principles somewhat comparable to Selective 
Service, but many would raise very serious doubts that that would 
be the way it would operate. It was this type of reasoning that led the 
Council’s Committee in the Relationship of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government after long deliberations, to come finally to the 
position of opposition to Universal Military Training. 

Another bill which I thought until my conversations this after- 
noon would probably be taken up in this session of the Congress is 
the R.O.T.C. Bill, a bill which would expand the present plan of 
the Navy to the Army and to the Air Corps. However, it now appears 
that this bill will probably not come up in this Congress. 

It is again an important bill, because it would place the R.O.T.C. 
program on the basis of a national scholarship based on the end 
number of officers desired rather than, as now, training for all males in 
the land-grant colleges and a number of other institutions having Army 
or Air R.O.T.C. 

If this bill becomes active, it will be only after the Senate has 
taken action on some of the other proposed legislation that has been 
piled up by House action and on which no action has been taken by 
the Senate. I do think, however, it is a bill that needs very careful 
consideration by the persons who are vitally concerned with American 
youth and the emphasis of the military in our modern higher educa- 
tional institutions. 
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One bill that many of us have been long interested in but which I 
am going to touch on in only two sentences, is the Federal Scholar- 
ship Bill. The bill, as you recall, was very earnestly recommended by 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education. This proposal 
would make available from Federal funds, operating through state 
scholarship boards, a rather considerable sum of money—$300,000,- 
000 was proposed by the President’s Commission—to select, on the 
basis of a national competitive examination, those individuals who 
would be designated as national scholars. Then, through state scholar- 
ship boards, the individuals selected on the basis of ability would 
apply for financial aid. The aid, to be given on the basis of need, 
would obviously vary in terms of the financial needs of the individual, 
one variant of which would be the institution to which the individual 
had applied for admission. 

I shall not go into more detail on this proposed bill. It is extremely 
important legislation; it should go hand in hand with student defer- 
ment, but as yet there appears little likelihood that it wil] be enacted 
in this session of an economy-minded Congress. 

Many of you are familiar with the proposed aid to medical and 
nursing education. That, too, has a long history. There is considerable 
argument within the education and medical professions as to whether 
there really is a shortage of doctors. The President’s Commission 
indicated a shortage of 20,000. The Bureau of Labor Statistics stepped 
that up to 23,000 in a recent report, but there are those who 
believe that there is no real shortage in the training facilities for the 
medical profession. 

There is no such argument in the nursing profession. The argu- 
ment there is in terms of how nurses shall be trained, especially as to 
the desirable proportion of those prepared through hospital training 
or through institutions of higher education. The bill would provide 
aid on the basis of individual enrollment. The institution would 
receive a fixed amount for students on the basis of its normal enroll- 
ment over the past three years and double that amount for each stu- 
dent that is admitted above that average enrollment. 

This bill, as you will recall, was vigorously opposed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which has become a very dominant pressure 
group in terms of legislation. I doubt if the legislation has any chance 
whatsoever in this session of the Congress in spite of the fact that 
most medical school deans and university presidents in institutions 
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with medical schools vigorously support the bill. It is one, however, 
which represents a basic principle, namely, that of the federal govern- 
ment encouraging areas of specific needs in terms of training. Whether 
this is a sound philosophy or not, it is a philosophy that has long 
been followed by the federal government, as can be indicated by the 
specific areas that have been assisted through federal legislation. 

The second major development to which I want briefly to refer is 
the rather new approach to legislation through appropriation lan- 
guage. In a number of matters of concern to higher education, the 
appropriation includes the phrase that “no funds within this appro- 
priation shall be spent for .. .,”” and then it goes on and spells out 
a restrictive clause which becomes then a part of the legislation for 
the fiscal year of the appropriation. It has immediate effect, for 
example, in terms of the present appropriation for the armed services 
in that the bill states that for the information and education program, 
no funds shall be spent for tuition payments for officer personnel. 
In the discussions of the appropriations bill the word “military” 
personnel was changed to “enlisted” personnel. This one-word change 
would mean then that no funds would be available to pay the tuition 
of officers that are on your college and university campuses or officers 
who are in courses that are provided by something like 172 colleges 
and universities that are now offering courses in military establish- 
ments. It is an interesting illustration of legislation by appropria- 
tion. 

Another one which may strike very directly home to some of you 
is a proposed phraseology that would prohibit the payment of funds 
for contract training even for programs which are, in effect, programs 
of our colleges and universities. The most recent illustration is the 
provision that there shall be no funds paid for contract training for 
legal and business administration. As you know, there are several 
institutions in the United States that have long had contracts with the 
armed services to provide training for military personnel in these 
fields. 

There is a tendency to press this procedure still further and for the 
armed forces actually to provide for the kinds of training that, until 
now, have been given under contract in our educational institutions. 
To me, it is a very grave threat, for there is a considerable pressure on 
the part of the military to become full-fledged universities and offer 
courses that are not mere technical training but involve education 
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programs in the sub-professional and the professional fields. How 
far the military will be able to go will depend to a very considerable 
degree upon the extent to which educational institutions indicate their 
willingness and ability to serve and continue to serve, as they have in 
the past, the educational needs of the armed forces by offering these 
courses under contract. It also, of course, applies to very important 
legislative appropriations affecting on-going activities of government. 

The Office of Education within the last week was notified of a very 
drastic cut in its appropriation for next year. Again within the past 
week, the State Department, with its very significant program, 
perhaps one of the most significant programs of any agency of govern- 
ment in terms of international cultural relations, has had its appro- 
ptiation cut. This means slashing the program of cultural relations 
almost in half in spite of the fact that this program to a very great 
degree, and I would say more even than military strength, contributes 
to the eventual peace and security of the world. 

The third brief statement is not legislation but rather regulation. 
You will remember that two years ago the Congress enacted a $300,- 
000,000 revolving fund for college housing for faculty and students. 
The fund was available just at the time of the Korean incident and 
the President very wisely cut the $300,000,000 back to $30,000,000 
and also stipulated that no loans for college and university housing 
would be made unless the construction was defense-related housing. 

At the present time both the amount and the restrictions are being 
liberalized. The amount has been doubled; there is $60,000,000 in 
the fund and there is every indication that the requirements regarding 
“defense-related” will be very much liberalized within the course of 
the next few weeks. In fact, many of us hope that the full $300,000,- 
000 will be made available. 

One may say, ‘““Why worry about college and university housing 
at the present time? We have had a declining enrollment for the past 
two years.’ Personally, I do not think that the decline will continue 
into this coming fall; I expect enrollment to remain relatively stable 
and then turn upward. Others disagree on that prediction, I know, 
but whether it is stable or not, one must recognize that there were 
60 per cent more babies born during 1947 than were born in any full 
year in the nineteen thirties. In the last six months of 1951 there 
were as many births as in the average complete year during the 30’s. 
Think what these figures mean simply by adding 18 years to 1947. 
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Their potential for higher education is staggering and we shall not 
wait till 18 plus 1947 to begin to feel this increase in the number of 
college age who will be knocking on our doors. The time to prepare 
for this inevitable expansion is now rather than in the hurried method 
in which it was necessary to prepare for veterans in 1946 and 1947. 

There is just one last comment I should like to make and that is 
in relation to another program in the federal government that is a 
bit intangible in its relationship to higher education and is extremely 
varied. It is termed Point Four. It involves very close relationships 
for some institutions. It involves students and research persons 
through exchange programs on every one of your campuses, but, to 
me, it involves a good deal more than that, and that is, it involves 
the foundation of the intercultural understandings upon which world 
peace and only upon which world peace is possible. When you realize 
that today 183,000 persons are employed full-time by the federal 
government in overseas activities, you will see how significant are 
these expanding programs within government—Point Four and all 
of the others that need not be given by name. But add one thing more 
to that and that is that so far as we can see in the future, every able- 
bodied male in high school and every able-bodied male in our in- 
stitutions of higher education will spend some time in the military 
and a very considerable proportion of them will be overseas in active 
military service. 

I am concerned about the training of these 183,000 persons. I 
am concerned about the interest which we show for these 31,000 
persons who are coming from abroad to our own shores and spend 
days or weeks or months on your campuses; but I am still more con- 
cerncd as to whether we are giving the kind of understanding to the 
great majority of our young people, such that as they become our 
emissaries abroad, they will not only have a conviction about democ- 
racy but they will also understand that there are other ways of life 
which differ from our own that can be of as much significance to 
other people in terms of values as our way of life is to us. 

This is a challenge which we must meet, because otherwise we will 
be sending only untrained emissaries, and all that we can do in terms 
of trained emissaries will be as naught unless we build conviction 
in our own youth and an understanding of the peoples of the world. 
For that, you cannot wait. It is a challenge to all of higher education. 


Chairman Tuttle: All of us in higher education should be thankful 
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that there is, not on the fighting front, exactly, but let us say on the 
legislative front, an organization such as the American Council on 
Education, with men like Dr. Brown, who are constantly on the 
alert to discover what is happening in the way of legislation that 
affects our colleges and universities. Thank you very much, Dr. 
Brown. 

I am going to ask certain members of the panel if they would 
like to discuss, just very briefly and very informally, some of these 
subjects Dr. Brown has mentioned and if they feel they affect their 
individual institutions. Mr. Willhite is from Knox College, an out- 
standing liberal arts college in Central Illinois. I would like to know, 
Mr. Willhite, if your faculty has adopted the Social Security and, if 
so, or if not, in fact, how they feel about it. 


Mr. Willhite: This is the first time I have ever delivered any sort of 
talk which was really “‘hot off the press,” as you might say. Our own 
faculty has taken very well to the matter of this type of benefit. In 
fact it was not very long after the legislation was passed that the 
faculty, after the necessary steps on the part of the trustees and the 
president, voted to go into the plan. I was very happy to see that, 
frankly, and I am very happy to see the current legislation that is 
being offered, for the simple reason that while some of our problems 
wete solved, yet, on the other hand, there are large groups of em- 
ployees of institutions that are publicly controlled who are not as 
yet covered and whose problems are not solved in terms of retire- 
ment income. In my own institution, I think the persons who were 
approaching retirement age have taken a new lease on life. 

It wasn’t without a change in attitude, as Dr. Brown has pointed 
out a few moments ago, that this type of change came about, because 
back in 1934 and 1935 we were thinking pretty much along the lines 
that we had been thinking for years. Social legislation was not per- 
haps the accepted thing, but a lot of thinking has changed since those 
days. 

In terms of the group that is not covered as yet, the new legislation 
over on Capitol Hill seems to portend quite a bit, for the simple 
reason that while there are several bills up currently, as he indicated, 
one of the bills,.a rather simple one, says that those who are con- 
nected with higher education may be included under the current 
Social Security Act and amendments. 

I might point out one or two other things that I think are rather 
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important. In our institution we did put this in literally on top of the 
T.I.A.A. plan. I was very happy to see that, for T.1.A.A., as some of 
you know, has been advocating an increase in the percentage con- 
tributed by the various groups, that is, the institution and the in- 
dividual. They have, in fact, advocated up to 15 per cent as a total 
contribution They do not consider any longer that 10 per cent is 
enough. Several years ago the A.A.U.P. went on record as consider- 
ing that any college faculty person should have, at the time he retires, 
approximately fifty per cent of the average income that he had dur- 
ing his last ten years of employment. Now, I think if you will stop 
and think that one through, you will see that actually it carries the 
faculty member back in retirement somewhere around the salary that 
he was getting as an instructor, and, that being the case, it simply 
doesn’t say too much. And yesterday, for instance, you heard the 
statement from the second speaker of yesterday morning that we were 
trying now to stretch $2.00 to cover what $3.00 used to cover. That 
statement of the A.A.U.P. says, in essence, that we try to stretch 


$1.00 where formerly $2.00 were received. 

Some institutions have been able to put in Social Security, especially 
where they had no pension plan or where they had the T.I.A.A. or 
some other form of private plan. The fact that under proposed 
legislation they are now, apparently, going to be able to blanket in 
those not currently included seems to me to portend a tremendous 
amount for those who are beginning to reach the age of retirement. 
To some of the younger people, this may not present such a problem, 
and yet, when you stop to think about it, what a big job it is for one 
to save enough during his years of employment to be able to retire 
comfortably! 

It seems to me that we do need this sort of thing very badly. We 
need it not only in liberal arts institutions and private institutions but 
in all of our collegiate institutions. It certainly would make those 


remaining years take on an entirely different aspect. 


Chairman Tuttle: Is there discussion from the floor on this one 
topic of the effect of Social Security legislation on our higher educa- 


tion? 


Question: Are there any new developments in the matter of min- 
isters who are teaching in schools? 
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Dr. Brown: We have had several conversations on that but the 
answer specifically, in one word, is NO. They have thus far been 
adamant in their interpretation and that is that if more than half of 
the members of the board in church-related institutions are appointed 
by the board, then ministers who are employed, regardless of their 
activities, are excluded from coverage under the Act; or if they are 
engaged in ministerial activities, they are excluded. A number of 
institutions, not knowing of that restriction, listed those who were 
ministers when they listed the group whom they wanted covered and 
thus far there has been no questioning of that. There is variance there 
even in the interpretation I have given to you as it applies in various 
regions under the Social Security Board itself. There is, I think, how- 
ever, One very interesting attitude, and that is that even though the 
ministers are teachers, they still want half fare on the railroads and 
the other amenities that go with being a minister of the Gospel, and 
I suggested to a group recently, “I think you will have to decide 
whether you are teachers of English or ministers of the Gospel, be- 
cause you can’t have benefits under both.” 

Seriously, we are trying to get that changed because it seems to us 
that is a very unnecessary and unwise interpretation, and we will 
continue to try to get it changed. 


Chairman Tuttle: Is there any further discussion? I am going to 
ask Mr. Clement if he will say something about the proposed R.O.T.C. 
Bill, even though Dr. Brown has indicated he doesn’t expect the 
bill to come up in this session. 


Mr. Clement: In a sectional meeting of this Association today, the 
pronouncement was made that it is the philosophy of the Selective 
Service System that a trained man for tomorrow is worth more than 
an untrained man today, and that a man in college today, enrolled in 
R.0.T.C. and maintaining a satisfactory record, shall be deferred by 
Selective Service until his training is completed, and then he will be 
called into active service to do his stint along military lines. 

It was also stated that there are now approximately 500,000 men 
in college and in the R.O.T.C. and also deferred under the II-S 
classification. Keep in mind, 500,000 men in college and in R.O.T.C., 
while only 30,000 men are deferred under Selective Service be- 
cause of necessity in industry and only 80,000 are deferred for 
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agricultural reasons. As a nation, therefore, it is evident that we are 
committed to the deferment and training of college young men. All 
must know, however, that college deferment and the R.O.T.C. are 
not to be thought of as a means of escape from the draft board. These 
are simply means for holding young men for training so that they 
will be available for more valuable service as officers in the armed 
forces and leaders to train others. 

To me, an opportunity for an expanded R.O.T.C. program in our 
colleges is of the greatest importance for carrying on an educational 
program on our campuses and at the same time co-operating with the 
national emergency. The R.O.T.C. program is making a great contri- 
bution. 


Mr. Tuttle: We are going to ask Miss Brenneman to say a few 
words about federal scholarships. 


Miss Brenneman: As Dr. Brown pointed out, the President’s Com- 
mission was in favor of federal scholarships. There has been talk about 
it in Congress from time to time. Last week at a meeting of the Higher 
Education group of N.E.A., a certain workshop there went on record as 
favoring in principle the scholarship plans as recommended by the 
President’s Commission. The bases that have been presented in the 
most recent suggestions were that it be given according to ability 
and need, that the number of students should be in proportion to the 
population, and that there be no discrimination. 

Some of the points against it have been that if we have federal aid, 
we have federal control; that there is no money available for this sort 
of thing. In that connection, I should call attention to the recent sug- 
gestion that students granted scholarships should reimburse the gov- 
ernment within a reasonable time after they have become self- 
supporting. 

We in education, of course, often wonder what might happen if 
we would use some of our national resources in a constructive way 
instead of having to use them in the way in which most of our 
national budget is being used. 

I have heard some comments on the part of some educators that 
they are opposed to the present suggested plan because it would mean 
that the students would be inclined to attend state colleges and uni- 
versities because of the lower cost. That might or might not be true. 
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If the scholarship bill doesn’t have strings attached to it, if it is given 
to the student to be used where he may wish to use it, it would seem 
to me that it might provide for many of our young people who are not 
in college now and who should be in college, the opportunity to become 
better citizens than they will be without going to college. 


Chairman Tuttle: Dr. Brown mentioned aid to medical and nurs- 
ing education. Mr. Little, I wonder if you will say a few words 
about it? 


Mr. Little: Since the field of medical education was covered in the 
manner it was here and since these bills on federal aid to medical 
education and nursing as well as other types of health education 
appear to be inactive, or even dead, for the present, very little can be 
said which would have real significance for the immediate future. 
However, perhaps we ought to give some consideration to it, be- 
cause it is possible that these bills or some other similar bills may be 
brought up in the not-too-distant future. 

As you all know, medical education as well as other health 
science education is very costly. Most institutions find it extremely 
difficult to finance. Medical education costs are slightly less than 
$3,000 per academic year per student enrolled. The cost at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical School is $2,655.00 and that is the 
amount that is charged to the very few non-resident students who are 
admitted. 

An amount of $500.00 per student per year, which is the amount 
proposed by one of the bills—I believe that was Senate Bill 337— 
would be very helpful, indeed. With an average enrollment in our 
medical school of 320 students, it would mean an income of around 
$160,000 per year. The dean of our Medical School stated to me 
that such funds, if they were ever available, would be used largely in 
salaries and would be of great assistance in securing and holding 
good faculty members. He stated further that there was a shortage in 
several of the fields as far as teachers are concerned. Particularly is 
this true in the field of psychiatry, radiology, surgery, and also, to a 
lesser degree, in the basic science field, such as bacteriology, pharma- 
cology, anatomy, chemistry, and physiology. He also stated in the 
event such money should become available to the university, they 
would use a portion of it in medical education, including academic 
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medicine, which is the field normally thought of as the teaching field 
in the field of medicine. 

The American Medical Association and the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, as has been said, do not favor any of these bills, 
and there are a large number of them. I have copies here of some of 
them and I labored through a few of them, but it is rather dry 
reading. 

One of the questions which might be asked very logically next 
would be what type of legislation might be acceptable to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and to the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. It has been suggested to me that there might be two types 
which would be acceptable to them and which would have absolutely 
no taint or no possibility of the taint of socialized medicine. I think 
that is the thing that the American Medical Association fears most: 
the possibility that in some way or another, one of these bills might 
lead to socialized medicine. 

What types of legislation might be acceptable? 

It seems that grants to institutions for research might be one way 
in which some federal support and aid could be given medical educa- 
tion or nursing education, or possibly grants for buildings and equip- 
ment. And the only other way that I can get anyone to agree upon 
as being logical would be the federal scholarships for medical aid. 


Mr. Tuttle: In one of the workshops this morning there was a 
discussion of current veterans’ legislation. The workshop, however, 
was one of the smaller ones, attended by only about 25 or 30 people, 
and the topic is such a significant one to higher education that I have 
asked Dr. Brown if he would be willing to discuss it for a few 
minutes, and he has agreed. 


Dr. Brown: 1 am very glad to speak very briefly about it. All of 
you are familiar with the history of the G.I. Bill, as it has been com- 
monly called, but I think there is one interesting fact about it with 
which you may not be familiar. I indicated earlier the tremendous 
fund of money: that has been invested in education through this 
federal scholarship program, but there is another aspect which is 
equally important. Many people have said that we have about reached 
the absorption point in terms of motivation of young people of col- 
lege age who desire to go to college. That, I think, was pretty defi- 
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nitely refuted by the fact that when the economic barriers were 
removed through the G.I. Bill, 60 per cent of all veterans eligible 
for college enrollment participated in the G.I. Bill. This is more than 
twice the normal percentage of persons of college age who go to 
college. 

More than fifty bills have been introduced into this session of 
Congress to extend educational benefits to veterans who have served 
in the armed forces since June 27, 1950—the date of the invasion of 
South Korea,—but they can be classified into three groups: the 
Administration Bill, which would be an extension of the existing 
G.I. Bill, with half of its current benefits; the so-called American 
Legion Bill, which would extend the present educational benefits of 
the G.I. Bill to current veterans, and the Teague Bill, which has been 
so much discussed and has been developed primarily as a result of a 
very careful appraisal of the whole history of G.I. education, not only 
involving higher education but also involving the entire range of ap- 
prentice training, training within the secondary and vocational school 
levels, and training also on the farm. 

The Teague Bill differs from all of the other bills—and there are 
several versions of the Teague Bill, but let’s just call it that—in this 
one fundamental respect, and that is that no payment shall be made 
directly to the educational institution; all payments shall be made 
directly to the veteran. 

There are various bills indicating the amount of this payment. The 
Teague Bill itself recommended $110.00 a month for the man with- 
out dependents, $150.00 a month if he had one or more dependents. 
It seems to us, at least, that there should be further variance in terms 
of the number of dependents in order to provide for the cost of 
children that are now not infrequent as infants on college campuses. 

There has been a very considerable degree of argument on this 
matter because of the feeling that the Teague Bill is primarily of 
value to the institutions with low tuition. My own feeling—and here 
I am expressing purely a personal point of view—is that this is not 
true, that individuals have always spread their enrollment in terms 
of their incomes and have gone to the institution which they most 
desired to attend and that they might best afford; that if you add 
$110.00 a month to this normal income, then you simply step up the 
kind of institutions in terms of the tuition rate which the individual 
is then able financially to attend. Those who previously could go to 
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no institution may well be able only to go to those of no tuition, such 
as the City College of New York or other institutions that as yet have 
no tuition fees. Those who previously went to the state institutions, 
with $110.00 a month might well go to institutions of the middle 
tuition range; and those who went to the middle tuition range could 
go to those institutions with the higher tuition rate. But this is a very 
real issue, because it does provide the payment to the veteran in 
exactly the same way that dad writes the check to the student, to his 
own son or daughter who is going to college. It lessens the potential 
fiscal relationship and possible control of the educational institution 
by the Veterans’ Administration. The Council Committee in its 
testimony proposed that there be appointed a President’s Advisory 
Committee that will be not a V.A. Advisory Committee but an Ad- 
visory Committee that will be above the Veterans’ Administration and 
Pass upon regulations before they are issued. Many of us recall in- 
stances when regulations were issued before they were reviewed by 
the V.A. Advisory Committee. 

Our Committee also proposed, and this I understand will be in the 
Committee print, that the determination of a course and program, 
etc., be made in co-operation with the U. S. Office of Education. 

This bill is one which, in my judgment, has very real probability of 
passing in this Congress. This is an election year. There will have 
been 265,000 persons discharged from the armed services by Sep- 
tember of this year who would be eligible for its benefits; there will 
be another 400,000 discharged by September, 1953. I will not ana- 
lyze the potential effect upon college enrollment, but, rather, point 
out that with the piling up of veterans, there will be increasing pres- 
sure for this bill. Congressmen, quite naturally, as would you or I, 
look back home and favor benefits which they have helped to make 
possible for their constituents. It is this fact which makes me believe 
that, regardless of an economy-minded Congress, the G.I. Bill will 
be passed in this session. There is real argument, however, as to the 
basic principle of method of payment and this issue, if vocalized, 
may defeat any legislation planned to extend educational benefits to 


veterans. 


Chairman Tuttle: Thank you very much. Are there questions about 
this Veterans’ legislation? 
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Question: Will any of those bills extend coverage to those G.I.’s 
who didn’t take the G.I. Bill and were cut off on that July 25th date? 
Will any of these bills take care of those veterans and give them a 
chance to take training again? 


Dr. Brown: Those who were re-inducted into the service have 
their time extended under which they can complete their program. 


Question: I am talking about those who never took advantage of 
it and were never re-inducted. 


Dr. Brown: No. There is no pressure anywhere that I know of to 
reopen the old G.I. Bill benefits to those who are in that category. 
Actually, I see no reason why they should. They were adequately 
warned in every way that we knew how in the Council or that the 
Veterans’ Administration knew how, and they had five years in which 
to make up their minds. It seems to me there is no real reason why 
they should have an opportunity to extend the time in which the 
veteran needed to make his choice. There is no pressure at all here in 
Washington to do so. 


Question: 1 would like to ask Dr. Brown, in this bill that he just 
discussed, he mentioned that there were no fiscal arrangements 
between educational institutions and the Veterans’ Administration. 
Will there be any other arrangements, that is, will educational in- 
stitutions be required to submit any reports of any nature? 


Dr. Brown: You have raised a question of very great importance 
to the members of your organization. One of the things that it is 
hoped will be written out of the Bill instead of written into it is the 
requirement of monthly reports, which obviously, from the point 
of view of your institutions, would be an almost impossible task and 
contrary to the policies which your own institutions follow. I think 
it will be possible by regulation to require only negative reports; 
that is, you report when an individual is no longer in good standing 
in the institution. If this can be done, then there will be no more 
reporting problems than you had under the original G.I. Bill. But 
there will be no accounting, you see, of funds. 
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Question: There have been several bills discussed and I am con- 
fused as to just what is in which bill, but I have gained the impression 
that the institutions were going to receive customary fees and be re- 
quired to continue to make reports very similar in nature to the reports 
that we have been making under the G.I. Bill. 


Dr. Brown: You mean fiscal reports? 


Answer: No, not fiscal reports, but attendance reports. If any re- 
porting is done, that of course constitutes an additional cost to the 
institution and, even though it might be feasible for the institutions 
to provide those reports, it would seem only fair and reasonable that 
they should be compensated for the additional cost involved and I 
am wondering whether, in your opinion, if the effort to remove the re- 
quirement of reporting attendance failed, there is any possibility that 
provision may be made in the bill to compensate the institution for 
the cost of making the reports. 


Dr. Brown: That has been discussed, because the Bill does include 
authorization for the Veterans’ Administration to pay the state agency 
for approval and continuing inspection of the educational institution, 
and the statement has been made that if they can do that for the state 
agency, then they ought to make payment also to the institution for 
such direct costs as are the result of reports required by the Veterans’ 
Administration which you do not otherwise keep and would not 
otherwise keep. 

The approach so far, at least, has been in the other direction. Let's 
try to get the requirement of the reports eliminated for institutions of 
higher education. One thing which many interested persons have 
tried very definitely to do is to separate the administrative require- 
ments of the private for-profit school, the apprentice training and 
training on the farms, from the requirements of the public institutions 
of secondary and both public and private higher education. If this 
differentiation beween schools that operate for profit and these other 
types of training and the training in established institutions of edu- 
cation could be firmly established, then I think we can press for a 
liberalization of the requirements for the established educational in- 
stitutions. Educational institutions were partly successful in the regu- 
lations of the Veterans’ Administration but it is extremely important 
that they be even mote successful in this legislative matter. 
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Question: I would like to comment that I think that is a very im- 
portant point that was just mentioned. One of the difficulties with 
the last bill has been that all types of institutions were lumped to- 
gether in the legislation. As a result, institutions of higher learning 
were required to follow certain procedures that were not applicable to 
their sitution. 

I should like to ask a question and it concerns the financial aspects. 
Representing a private institution, I feel quite strongly that the way 
the Bill is proposed now, it does discriminate against private insti- 
tutions which have high tuition charges, mainly because it puts the 
responsibility on the veteran to make a payment to the institution, 
either in toto or in part, when he first enrolls, whereas before, if he 
enrolled, the Veterans’ Administration would make certain payments, 
depending upon how long he attended. Now, if he does attend, after, 
say, a week or two of school, he is likely to shove off without making 
further payment if you are at all lenient with him on deferred pay- 
ments at that time. 

The question I would like to ask is this. Why does the Council 
object to continuing the financial arrangements on the same basis as 
they were before, that is, the institution dealing with the Veterans’ 
Administration instead of us now dealing with the veteran, which I 
think, frankly, will hurt our relations and hurt our financial status 
more than the old plan did? 


Dr. Brown: Let me answer your second question first. The Council 
has no judgment. The Council seeks only to express the judgment 
of its members, and in this particular issue there has been a very 
definite shift in the judgment of some of both the organizational 
and institutional members of the Council. There is the feeling that 
mote serious problems are involved in the continuance of the fiscal 
arrangement between the V.A. and the institution because it involves 
the determination of what is fair and reasonable compensation. Also 
involved is the lessening of time entitlement if tuition and other 
bills are beyond the maximum that might be set by the proposed bill, 
pethaps $500.00, perhaps $600.00. It was these and other factors 
which determines the testimony presented by the special Committee 
of the Committee on Relationship generally in support of the Teague 
Bill. 

Now, to answer your first question. From the point of view of the 
down payment, there might well be some degree of selection. I won't 
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use the word ‘“‘discrimination,” for if discrimination implies varying 
tuition fees, private institutions ‘discriminate’ in exactly this same 
way at the present time. All the bill does is to extend this same 
policy, which is the basic policy for American higher education, to 
the veteran as well, except that he would have an advantage in that 
he would have an income which would be assured to him if he re- 
mained in college. I think it does mean that the institution may need 
to have some more ready funds available for loan or be somewhat 
more flexible in the amount of the requirement of the down payment, 
but there would be a greater degree of security than that which you 
have already with the non-veteran. Actually, he will have any savings 
accumulated while in service and his discharge pay, as well as being 
assured of his income, whether it is $90.00 a month, as in one bill, or 
$110.00, or $150.00, as in the other bill. 

May I add one other statement? The arguments against the Teague 
Bill seem to be based on the assumption that the amount of tuition 
is the only, or at least a major factor in determining where the 
veteran will attend college. While it is one factor, there are many 
others——the prestige of the institution, proximity to home, and a 
dozen more. 


Question: Has there been any yardstick established as a basis for 
entitlement? 


Dr. Brown: The present plan is that it would be one and one-half 
times the number of days in service, provided he had been on active 
duty for 60 days up toa maximum of 3 calendar years, rather than 
4 calendar years as in the present bill. The 3 calendar years provides 
for the equivalent of 4 academic years or a full four-year college 
course. 

The Council's Committee recommended that time entitlement be 


one full academic year plus day-to-day equivalence. In other words, 
the recommendation was for exactly the same basis of entitlement 


as for the veterans of World War II except that the Committee did 
not press for any extension of the three years as compared to the 
four in the present plan. 


Question: Is there any indication that there will be a distinction 
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made between the person who served overseas and the one who did 
not? 


Dr. Brown: No, none whatsover. 

There is one other comment I want to make while I am on my 
feet. There is no limitation whatsoever in the Teague Bill as to what 
an institution may charge, except that the same fee must be charged 
veterans as for non-veterans similarly circumstanced. Regardless of 
what these charges may be there will be no loss in time entitlement. 
Obviously, the veteran will have to make up the difference out of 
his own pocket, so there would be no reason for a loss of time entitle- 
ment. 


Question: In the panel this afternoon, some of the members ex- 
pressed some doubt, or at least they asked the question as to whether 
the veterans would receive their payments promptly enough to 
simplify their problems with reference to paying tuition. The answer 
was that the Veterans’ Administration was claiming that with the 
much simplified procedures, they would be able to pay the veterans 
promptly. I wonder if Dr. Brown has any judgment on that? 


Dr. Brown: I would underscore your last comment, because we 
have been assured by the Veterans’ Administration that the simplified 
rocedure will speed up payments. In fact the bill itself states that 


there should be no more than 20 days between certified registration 


and the first payments. It can be assumed they would be made 
regularly monthly thereafter. 


Question: Will you please repeat the number you gave of those 
that are now eligible or would be eligible? 


Dr, Brown: What I said was that counting reserve officers and 
persons who have been recalled to active duty and those that were 
inducted or were in service in June of 1950, it is estimated that there 
will be 265,000 discharged prior to September 1 of this year. It is 
unlikely that any considerable proportion of those will go to college 
because nearly all of those were reservists who had been reactivated 
and can be kept on duty only 17 months. Others were those that were 
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in service and were the young volunteers, so that from neither of those 
groups, in my judgment, will there be much reflection in college en- 
rollment. But by September of 1953, 400,000 will be released, the 
majority of whom will be those inducted through Selective Service. 
This is when the real return of the veterans to college will begin, in 
my opinion. 


Question: Am I right in assuming now that once the veteran pays his 
tuition in advance, as he does at the present time, there will be no 
funds from the Veterans’ Administration coming in to the private 
institution until after the veteran has first completed one month of 
study, at which time the institution will then report to the Veterans’ 
Administration that a month’s study has been completed and then 
he will have to wait 60 days after that, so there will be no funds 
coming from the Veterans’ Administration until three months after 
the student has entered the institution? Unless we ask the veteran to 
pay in advance, it will be necessary for the institution to carry that 
veteran for three months, or three-fourths of the term. 


Dr. Brown: That is possible under the slowest of the administra- 
tive procedure. As I have already stated, it is planned to make the 
first payment within 20 days. If the institution reports very promptly, 
it should not be more than a month, or six weeks at most from the 
time he actually enrolled until he received his first check. Even 
actually enrolled this implies either that the institution will have to 
carry a larger percentage of veterans than of non-veterans or that an 
equal proportion of veterans will have money. The error of judgment 
seems to be the implication that veterans will be broke when they 
come out of the service, or that their parents have no money and that 
consequently veterans are dependent solely upon the federal govern- 
ment. I hope they are not, and certainly the man or his family should 
have sufficient reserves to make some of these original payments, just 
as they do as non-veterans now. As I stated earlier, the veterans will 


be given discharge pay. 


Question: The point I wanted to raise, however, is the question as 
to whether the reporting comes after the student has registered or 
whether it is necessary to wait until he has completed one month 
before the institution is in a position to voucher the veteran. 
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Dr. Brown: The implication is that you report the veteran immedi- 
ately upon his registration. These are questions that one cannot 
answer authoritatively at this time because they are matters of regu- 
lation and not of law, but certainly the Office of Education and those 
of us in the Council and other agencies here in Washington—and we 
all work very closely together on these matters—will co-operate with 
the V.A. in simplifying and speeding the administrative procedure. 
I realize you have put your finger on a very real problem. 


Question: We all know the boys in the Navy R.O.T.C. get the 
best financial deal. Many boys in the other fields are asking, “When 
will we get the same thing in the Air Force and Army?” Is there any 
indication of that kind of thing being done? 


Dr. Brown: That is what I referred to in talking about the 
R.O.T.C. Bill, which would do just exactly that, namely, select the 
men for R.O.T.C. through a national competitive examination to be 
taken during the senior year in high school and the men now in 
R.O.T.C. Those selected would receive an R.O.T.C. scholarship. 
But not all men in RO.T.C. would receive it for there would still be 
three categories, which I needn’t go into in detail, of men in R.O.T.C. 
in the colleges. One would be those enrolled in the land-grant 
college, not selected for R.O.T.C. but who take R.O.T.C. anyway 
since it is compulsory. The second would be those that would be in 
other institutions that had been selected for R.O.T.C. and could be 
transferred to an R.O.T.C. institution. The third, those who defi- 
nitely obligate themselves to a period of active military service of a 
minimum of two years. Those who accept this obligation would re- 
ceive a continuous subsidy on a per-monthly basis while in college. 

But, as I have indicated, this bill has relatively little likelihood of 
being passed in this session. The R.O.T.C. pdnel, of which Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, President of the American Council, is Chairman, 
has been actively interested in this legislation for more than three 
years. The bill that is now being discussed was introduced on January 
11, 1951, so you see how long has been the interest in this kind of 
legislation. 


Question: In connection with the statement on Selective Service 
this afternoon, are we to understand that those people in the basic 
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Army R.O.T.C. are to be deferred by the boards? Was that the state- 
ment made, or only those in advanced corps? 


Mr. Clement: The statement was made this afternoon in the panel 
discussion that any student enrolled in R.O.T.C. and making a 
satisfactory record would be deferred under present arrangements. 


Chairman Tutle: Is that not under a quota system? Does not each 
institution have a definite quota and up to that quota, the statement 
you made is correct? 


Mr. Little: 1 am interested in knowing if Dr. Brown does now know 
what control, other than these technical controls that he has already 
spoken about, will there be over all locations of scholarships on this 
federal plan by the state board. and by whom is the state board going 
. to be appointed? I think that is a very important thing, particularly 
to us states’ rights people, because we are vitally concerned that it be 
a properly appointed board. Can you answer that question, Dr. 
Brown? 


Dr. Brown: I can answer it in terms of the very fundamental philos- 
ophy that is in the bill and that is that the only role which the 
federal government would play would be in the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the national competitive examinations and_ the 
designation of those individuals who had passed above whatever the 
passing score might be. The level would be determined on the basis 
of the amount of funds available. Obviously, if there were adequate 
funds for all, then there would be no reason to have a national com- 
petitive examination but only the criteria of admission to an institu- 
tion of higher education. Limiting the funds would make some se- 
lective process necessary, possibly somewhat comparable to the ex- 
aminations now being given for deferment. From that point on, the 
administration is solely within the province of the State Scholarship 
Board. 

There has been some discussion that there ought to be written into 
the bill who the personnel of the State Board should be: the state 
superintendent of public instruction, the president of at least one 
private and one public institution of higher education in the state, a 
superintendent of schools, a high school principal and representatives 
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of public interest groups. Those who are not states’ righters believe 
with you that a very real degree of autonomy is desired within the 
state in the interests of education and that these prescriptive details 
should not be written into the bill but, rather handled by regulation. 

It has also been proposed that the U. S. Office of Education be the 
final approval agency in the designation of the membership of the 
board. At first thought this might not seem to be necessary, but there 
are some states where, if left to the state, scholarships would be hand- 
led wholly by a politically appointed board, and this would be un- 
wise. It must be a professional board. 

Personally, I believe that detailed provision as to the membership 
of the Board will be left to the state with two qualifications: the bill 
states it must be broadly representative of educational interests and 
the State Plan would be approved by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Each state will have a quota and the Board will have the 
right within its own jurisdiction and within the quota, to make the 
allocation on the basis of need. Obviously, it is desired that an objec- 
tive measure of need be used as far as possible. But the detail of ad- 
ministration, other than the impersonal selection on a competitive ex- 
amination, will be left to the state under the philosophy of the present 
bill. 


Mr. Little: Thank you. That seems to offer some safeguards. 

You also mention or somebody else mentioned the business of 
paying back. One of the versions of this involved a prepayment, 
which, of course, hardly makes it a scholarship but makes it a loan. 
But loan moneys are going begging in most colleges today, anyway, 
because they want it free; they don’t want to borrow any money. If 
there were to be a payback, would the cost of collecting that amount 
of money be prohibitive, do you think? Would there be a lot of the 
original money devoted to the job of collection? The Veterans’ Ad- 
minstration, apparently, according to their own words, has not been 
too successful in collecting money that has been used unrightly by 
veterans. In fact, they say that they don’t want to bother with it 
because it costs them too much to recover it. Of course, they can 
charge the school if there is something wrong with the payments, 
but would that be a factor in the bill do you think? 


Dr. Brown: | think there are three things that need to be said in 
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answer to that very good question. The first is in relation to the repay- 
ments to the Veterans’ Administration. In a recent conversation with 
the Veterans’ Administration they very definitely stated that there had 
been almost no abuses of the G.I. Bill by veterans on the college 
level; that the abuses had been almost entirely in the private for-profit 
schools, and that they were not prosecuting cases where the indi- 
vidual institution had not reported that the man had dropped out 
because such failures to report were so very, very few in number. In 
one university where a regional director started to prosecute, the 
national office investigated, found the delay could be accounted for, 
and dropped its attempt to collect. I do not know of any instance at 
the present time in which the V.A. tried to recover overpayment of 
veterans in institutions of higher education because they feel such 
errors as occurred were within the possible range of error rather than 
any deliberate attempt on the part of the college or university to 
defraud. 

A second point is in relation to the loans. There is very good ex- 
perience which can be drawn from the loan program to medical stu- 
dents made under the Medical Loan Bill that was passed in 1943. 
The majority of those funds have been paid back voluntarily and 
there is a very, very small percentage of these funds that is not now 
back in the federal treasury. The total amount loaned to students was 
in excess of three million dollars—I have forgotten the exact amount. 

But I would add a third statement. Very few of those concerned 
with this legislation favor loan provisions. The very thing you have 
said is recognized, namely, that loans are already going begging and 
that if the scholarship program is really to democratize higher educa- 
tion—and that is the sole purpose of it in our judgment—it must 
not penalize the individual who accepts it and who is thereby barred 
from entering into family obligations, going into new businesses, 
etc., because of this federal debt that would hang over his head. Now, 
I will grant that certain agencies in government are insisting upon a 
loan provision geing in the bill but, as I have said, it is there against 
the judgment of the great majority of educators rather than because 
we think it is wise. The Council’s Committee has expressed itself in 
favor of the scholarship bill in principal. 


Mr. Willhite: It seems that every time we get together in a meet- 
ing like this we start talking in terms of what the state director of 
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Selective Service has said in our state and then somebody else comes 
up with what their state director has said and by the time we get 
through, we are highly confused in terms of what we are supposed 
to do. I wonder if there is any possibility of getting any co-ordination 
between the states in this connection? 


Dr. Brown: No, and for a very good reason, namely, that Selective 
Service has definitely said they are not going to be the agency to 
dictate to institutions of higher education but that each institution is 
free to calculate its method of ranking of students in any way it 
chooses. The decision is left to the institution and it is hoped that the 
plan of each institution provides complete equality of opportunity 
for each student. It is my understanding that the State Directors of 
Selective Service are coming into Washington this week. It appears 
that two points of view will be stressed: first, an attempt to keep 
them from issuing regulations which become prescriptive for insti- 
tution of higher education and, second to consider the twofold 
criteria, namely, score on an examination and standing in class, as 
bases for deferment. 











Business Meetings 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers wishes to place in nomina- 
tion the following list of officers for the year 1952-53: 

Secretary, James Hitt, Registrar, University of Kansas. 

2nd Vice-President, J. Everett Long, Registrar, West Virginia 
University. 

Ist Vice-President, Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar and Examiner, 
Ohio State University. 

President, Emma E. Deters, Registrar, University of Buffalo. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELWOOD KASTNER 
STELLA Morris 
GILBERT QUICK 
FRED THOMASON 
LEONARD G. NysTROM, Chairman 


This report was accepted and the nominees elected by unanimous 
vote of the Convention. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


The Committee on Office Forms manages material made up of five 
binders, collections of various forms, some 60 packets, under 38 
headings of office forms, annual reports, faculty handbooks, regi- 
strars’ office handbooks, and there is a mimeographed list making 
known to everyone the items available. They are available for 3 weeks 
at a time, distributed in the order requests are received, on the basis 
of express collect charges to those who receive them. 

This past year the Office Forms Committee made available an ex- 
hibit of some 30 pieces of material at the annual convention of the 
Association of Collegiate Admission Counselors, in their meeting in 
Cleveland. The materials have been used by 59 institutions in 29 
different states. One registrar used as many as 32 different packets of 
material. 

Every bit of the material, all packets and binders, has been used. 
The average is 6 registrars per packet or binder. It is interesting that 
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at the time of this convention there are 32 bits of material for which 
registrars are waiting. The one that is in greatest demand is the Office 
Handbooks. Twenty-nine registrars are waiting to use those and that 
is more than enough to occupy a whole year hence. 

The Committee this coming year is to make a new collection for 
the purpose of revising some packets and some of the binders and 
certainly we hope to augment the collection of the Handbooks. 

The Committee has operated on a budget of $150.00. Some 
questions that are not covered by the material in the collections have 
been referred directly to the members of the Committee and answers 
have gone to the person making the request directly from the mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 
LUTHER BLEDSOE 
THOMAS GARRETT 
J. EVERETT LONG 
H. W. PATMORE 
LEo M. HAUPTMAN, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
APRIL 24, 1952 


At the close of the war, this association was invited to participate 
in the UNESCO program to bring educational leaders to this 
country. Recognizing the opportunities presented for building good 
will and understanding, and the responsibility resting upon us as an 
Association, we responded in a generous manner. 

During the first year we brought a Registrar to the United States 
from the Netherlands. Last year, through the co-operation of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the State Department, a Registrar was 
brought from Argentina. This year we have been in correspondence 
with Dr. Paterno Santos, Assistant to the President and Registrar of 
the University of the Philippines, who plans to visit the U. S. in the 
early fall. His itinerary is being arranged by this Committee, and 
many of you have already responded to the letters written by John 
Little in this regard. Due to the fact that Dr. Santos studied in this 
country years ago, he is not eligible for a “Leaders Award” from 
the State Department, and we are therefore seeking to reduce his 
expenses while in the U. S. by securing, as far as possible, free enter- 
tainment at the schools visited. We shall also seek to provide a 
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limited amount of aid on his traveling expenses while in this country. 
We shall appreciate your co-operation. 

The Committee has also been exploring the possibility of bringing 
a candidate from Japan, and we have been assured of some assistance 
from outside agencies toward this end. It is our feeling that the Phil- 
ippines and Japan occupy strategic positions in our world relations 
and we are anxious to do everything possible to bring about cordial 
relations and a better understanding between these countries and our 
own by contributing in any way possible toward the whole-hearted 
co-operation of our educational institution. 

May I mention our delight in having with us in this meeting Dr. 
Fidel R. Colemnar, Registrar of the University of the East in Manila, 
who originally became interested in making this trip through the 
UNESCO Scholarship sponsored by this Association. We regret that 
we were not in a position to grant Dr. Colemnar any financial assist- 
ance, but I am sure he will find the members of AACRAO ready 
to welcome him to their campuses and to show him every possible 
courtesy while in our country. I trust all of you will take occasion 
to greet him before leaving this meeting. 

On behalf of the Committee may we express our deep appreciation 
for your co-opetation in expediting our work and request your con- 
tinued interest. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Roy ARMSTRONG 
JOHN LITTLE 
STELLA Morris 


LEONARD NYSTROM 
ENOCK DyRNEss, Chairman 


REPORT ON UNESCO CONFERENCE 
HELD AT HUNTER COLLEGE, NEw York 


JANUARY 27-31, 1952 


As a delegate representing the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, it was my privilege to attend the 
Third National Conference of UNESCO. More than 2,000 dele- 
gates were in attendence, and in addition to the general session, some 
20 workshops were conducted dealing with everything from labor 
organizations to extra-curricular activities. 

The principal speakers in the general session included George D. 
Stoddard, President of the University of Illinois and Retiring Chair- 
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man of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO; Hugh Keen- 
leyside, Director General UN’s Technical Assistance Administration; 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Director General of UNESCO; Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Vice Chairman of the National Commission; Howland H. Sar- 
geant, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs; George N. 
Shuster, President of Hunter College and Sir Oliver Franks, British 
Ambassador to the U. S. 

The stated purpose of the Conference was ‘to bring together a 
gtoup of leaders, broadly representative of American life, to con- 
sider ways to improve our understanding of and participation in 
world affairs, particularly through the United Nations and the speci- 
alized agencies.” 

One could not help but feel that the purpose was to indoctrinate 
the delegates rather than to expect any considerable contributions 
from them. To be sure, there was a good deal of discussion in the 
workshops, but in each case the leader was apparently hand-picked 
and in many instances, was an official of the State Department or 
some other government agency. 

Before attending the Conference, a copy of the Congressional 
Record of October 18, 1951, carrying an article by Congressman John 
G. Wood of Idaho, entitled “Is UNESCO a Subversive Plot?’’ was 
placed in my hands. The article quotes some of the pamphlets put 
out by UNESCO entitled “Toward World Understanding.” The 
booklets which sell for 15¢ each may be had from the Columbia 
University Press, 459 W. 59th Street, New York. There are 9 book- 
lets, bearing the following titles: 


I. Some suggestions on Teaching About the U.N. and Its Specialized 
Agencies. 
II. The Education and Training of Teachers. 
III. A Selected Bibliography. 
IV. The U.N. and World Citizenship. 
V. In the Classroom with Children Under 13 Years of Age. 
VI. The Influence of Home and Community on Children Under 13 
Years of Age. 
VII. Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. 
VIII. A Teachers’ Guide to the Declaration of Human Rights. 
IX. Some Suggestions on the Teaching of World History. 


Time does not permit my reading the excerpts and quotations from 


these booklets. It should be pointed out, however, that the books 


were prepared by fourteen educators of different nations, only two 
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of whom were Americans, Mrs. Hazel Gabbard and Miss Rebecca 
Simonson. 

One quotation from booklet V ‘‘The Influence of Home and Com- 
munity on Children Under 13 Years of Age’’ will illustrate the type 
of material used in an attempt to cultivate ‘world citizenship.” 

“The narrow family spirit of the parents—may, in fact, not only 
compromise indirectly, and in some degree unconsciously, the 
eventual integration of the child in the human community—but it 
may also cultivate attitudes running directly counter to the develop- 
ment of international understanding. . . .” 

My own convictions are that there is a definite place for the United 
Nations and for UNESCO. I am satisfied, however, that too many 
radicals have been active in these organizations and have been work- 
ing toward changing the American way of life. I couldn’t help but 
feel that politics was playing a rather prominent place in the New 
York meeting and am satisfied that many of the trends that have been 
referred to in this report have been encouraged by members of our 
State Department. 

Personally I am not an isolationist and am strongly in favor of 
strengthening our international relations in every way possible. This 
is, of course, one of the principal objectives of our Committee on 
International Scholarships. I feel, however, that our national in- 
tegrity should be maintained and that we should continue to instill 
patriotic, American ideals in our young people, while at the same 
time making them conscious of our responsibility as a people to the 
other peoples of the world. I believe it is possible to work in close 
co-operation with the peoples of the world while not surrendering our 
sovereignty to the organization possessing a veto which makes it pos- 
sible to defeat a measure desired by all the rest. We must recognize 
that UNESCO is a branch of the United Nations, which at the 
moment has not demonstrated any strength in meeting world crises 
and which would hardly warrant turning the education of our chil- 
dren over to those possessing ideologies quite different from those that 
we consider essential. I believe it is possible to encourage co-operation 
through UNESCO without suggesting the surrender of our American 
heritage. There are potentialities in UNESCO which should be en- 
couraged while at the same time safeguarding our liberty. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ENOcK C, DyRNEss, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Our Committee has been much concerned over the fact that such 
a small number of our registrars and admissions officers were inter- 
ested enough in research to prepare articles of vital interest and of 
concern to us all. You will note each time that COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY reaches your desk, there are comparatively few articles in 
that magazine from our own membership. And I say that with no 
discredit to those who are making contributions, but we, as registrars 
and admissions officers, have at our command a wealth of material 
that we should be sharing with the educational world. 

To encourage members of our Association to produce articles of 
worth and interest, your Committee recommends that consideration 
be given to the paying of an honorarium, small or large as you 
please, for articles that are accepted by COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

It was pointed out in some of our meetings that members of our 
Association should be urged not only to prepare research articles 
of national interest but to submit to the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, research topics that should be developed. We know that you 
have some bright ideas and if you will give them to us, we shall 
be glad to pass them on to a Registrar or Admissions Officer to develop. 

One other point, and we know this is a point upon which there 
is considerable disagreement, but we would like to have con- 
sideration given to it by the Association at the proper time, is this: 
the Committee recommends further that consideration be given to the 
possibility of holding the Annual Convention in approximately the 
same central area each year. 


Roy ARMSTRONG 

FLORENCE N. BRADY 

TED McCarRRELL 

CHARLES H. MARUTH 

FRED E. NESSELL 

W. C. SMYSER 

H. LLoyp HEATON, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Your Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 
herewith presents its annual report. 
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Office of Education Evaluation of Foreign Credentials 


In December the Executive Committee of the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers referred to 
this Committee a rumor that the United States Office of Education 
may be under the necessity of discontinuing its evaluation of foreign 
credentials, and asked the Committee, in the name of the Association, 
to recommend strongly to the United States Office of Education that 
it continue this valuable service. 

The Committee, through its Chairman, contacted Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, concerning this 
matter. Dr. McGrath in reply stated that the United States Office of 
Education has no intention of discontinuing the evaluation of foreign 
credentials. He did state that the Congress in passing the appropria- 
tion act for the current year required the Office of Education to 
reduce personnel and expenditures ten per cent below the amount 
recommended. He stated further that the requests for services in 
the evaluation of foreign student credentials have increased greatly 
in recent years. Despite this fact the Office of Education has not 
been able to obtain funds to increase the staff engaged upon this 
service and consequently the present staff members are overworked, 
and in spite of their diligent efforts a distressing backlog of cases 
accumulates which they cannot handle properly. Furthermore, the 
preparation of bulletins describing educational systems in other 
countries, which should be a fundamental activity of the staff, gets 
pushed aside in order to keep up with the day-by-day flow of requests 
for evaluation of credentials. 

The decision of the Office of Education is that the work of evalu- 
ation of foreign credentials must be continued even though there 
are no prospects in the immediate future for obtaining the funds to 
provide the additions to the staff that would be necessary in order 
to render completely adequate and prompt service. 

Your Committee urges that the members of the Association care- 
fully avoid unnecessary requests to the Office of Education for the 
evaluation of credentials. Each Registrar and Admissions Officer 
should be constantly developing his own file of information con- 
cerning the educational systems of countries from which the ma- 
jority of foreign students are received. He should record therein 
each evaluation made by the Office of Education so as to avoid as 
much as possible sending individual credentials to the Office of Edu- 
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cation which are substantial duplicates of previous evaluation made 
by that office. On the other hand he should feel free to use the Office 
for the evaluation of credentials coming from countries with which 
he is entirely unfamiliar. 

The Committee further recommends that the Association, by letter 
from its Executive Committee, warmly endorse the activities of the 
United States Office of Education in the evaluation of foreign cre- 
dentials, express its confidence in the soundness of the evaluations 
being made by the staff, indicate that this is an absolutely essential 
service for the institutions of this country and express the hope that 
the service may receive more adequate financial support. It also sug- 
gests that the Executive Committee urge the continuation of con- 
ferences with respect to foreign credentials such as that held last 
spring for representatives of the Regional Associations. 


DD Form 295 


Your Committee received from the Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences of the American Council on Education a 
request to review a proposed revision of the Department of Defense 
Form DD 295. This is the form upon which service experience is 
reported to educational institutions. The present form is a four page 
blank very adequately setting forth the information needed by edu- 
cational institutions. The proposed revision contained seven pages, 
including a provision for reporting back to the service concerned 
the exact disposition made of each individual case. 

Your Committee carefully reviewed this form and wrote a strong 
letter protesting the expansion of the form from its present size. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals was also 
asked to comment on the proposed revised form. 

Your Committee is glad to report that the Department of Defense 
has replied as follows: “In view of the comments of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the Committee on 
Co-operation with Governmental Agencies of the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, all work on 
revised DD Form 295 has been stopped. The military services will 
continue to use the present DD Form 295.” 


Meetings in Washington March 31, April 1 and 2 
Your Committee spent March 31, April 1 and 2 in Washington, 
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D.C., in conference with representatives of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the American Council on Education and Selective Service. 


Meetings with the Office of Education 


Meetings with representatives of the Office of Education were 
held throughout Monday, March 31, and Tuesday, April 1. Mr. 
H. H. Armsby presided for the Office of Education. The major part 
of the time was devoted to the study of proposed revisions of defi- 
nitions and reports on students which had been originally recom- 
mended in the 1948 conference. Our Association was represented 
in the 1948 conference by the Committee on Co-operation with 
Governmental Agencies, which at that time was called the Committee 
on Co-operation with the U. S. Office of Education. 

Also present were financial officers of a number of institutions 
and representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of the 
Census, the American Council on Education, the National Research 
Council, and the Legislative Reference Service. The 1948 conference 
at the request of the Office of Education was organized into five 
Committees for intensive study of such matters as: establishment 
of authoritative definitions of terms used in educational reporting; 
setting up a system of priorities with respect to those statistics which 
are absolutely essential, those which are desirable but not absolutely 
essential, those which would be of some limited use and those which 
could be omitted without loss; developing a time schedule for col- 
lecting statistical reports so as to distribute the load both in the 
institutions and in the Office of Education; methods of publishing 
and distributing statistical studies; and a study as to which major 
items require complete coverage of all institutions and which might 
be reported on a sampling basis. 

All the definitions of terms and all reports dealing with statistics 
of enrollment were carefully restudied in the conference this spring. 

Your Committee was able to suggest a number of changes in the 
proposed revisions of definitions and reports on students. These have 
been adopted by the conference as recommendations to the Office of 
Education. 

It should be understood that the conference did not have authority 
to adopt changes finally, either in the proposed definitions or the 
proposed reports on students. Its authority extended merely to recom- 
mendations concerning both matters to the Office of Education. It 
should also be stated that the schedule of reports on students as 
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revised by this conference for recommendation to the Office of Edu- 
cation is in the form of a total desirable program, rather than one 
which if adopted by the Office of Education can immediately be put 
into fuil effect by that office. 

Certain special matters were brought before the conference for 
discussion. These included: 


Study of Student Mortality 


Dr. Hollis of the Office of Education indicated some progress has 
been made on preparation for a study of student mortality but that 
the Office is handicapped by lack of funds. He stated further that 
there is- pressure on the Office of Education to establish large com- 
prehensive projects, and that he has in mind one such project which 
would include the study on student mortality. The study, which might 
be designated as “Student Population,” would consist of four parts: 
(1) the high school manpower pool, (2) recruitment, selection and 
admission procedures of higher institutions, (3) student mortality, 
(4) placement of graduates. 

The total study would involve the raising of a considerable fund. 
Dr. Hollis’ offhand estimate was $75,000 for the total study and 
$25,000 for the mortality study. 

Dr. Hollis stated his hope that our Association might be sufficiently 
interested in this study to aid in the securing of necessary funds. Your 
Committee commends this project and suggests that the Executive 
Committee consider the possibility of contacting one of the founda- 
tions with reference to financial support. (Particularly, the Commit- 
tee suggests the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing or the General Education Board. ) 


National Conference on Records and Reports 


For the information of the members of the conference and for 
such suggestions as they might wish to offer there was presented 
a statement concerning a proposal with reference to reporting public 
programs of continuing education offered during the fiscal year. This 
proposal will be presented by the Office of Education to a meeting 
of the officers of State Departments of Public Instruction to be held 
in Washington on April 14 and 15. The study concerns only those 
higher institutions which are under the control of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction or equivalent state officer. One pur- 
pose of the meeting is to attempt to establish a uniform method of 
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reporting public programs of continuing education for all forty-eight 
states. 

Your Committee endorsed this attempt and recommended that 
whatever information is obtained regarding higher institutions be 
in the form of the reports now made by such institutions to the 
Office of Education. 


Evaluation of Foreign Credentials 


Miss Marjorie C. Johnston and Miss Alina M. Lindegren reviewed 
the work conference on evaluation of credentials from foreign coun- 
tries held May 23-25, 1951. They also presented statistics indicating 
that during the past twelve months the Office of Education has made 
evaluations of 2,012 credentials from thirty-nine foreign countries. 

An announcement has been made of a conference on foreign uni- 
vetsities to be held on May 5 and 6, 1952, primarily for Deans of 
Graduate Schools. Individual members of your Committee suggested 
that there are a good many admissions officers who would be inter- 
ested in this conference since many of them are responsible for 
admissions to the graduate schools of their institutions. 

Miss Johnston asked whether or not in the judgment of the con- 
ference the Office of Education should continue its reporting on the 
success of foreign students in our universities similar to the one made 
this year. It was the consensus of the conference that while an oc- 
casional study of this sort is valuable it is not one which needs to be 
made annually. 


Survey of 1951 College Graduates 


A statement was made concerning a sampling of all recipients of 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees of the class of June 1951 in which 
institutions are being asked to co-operate. This study is being con- 
ducted by the National Scientific Register, which the Office of Edu- 
cation administers for the National Science Foundation. The study 
is set up in such a way as to require as little effort on the part of the 
institutions as possible. The letter explaining the study already has 
been mailed out to institutions. Your Comantior urges prompt com- 
pliance with this request. 


Subjects of Significance for Civil or Military Defense 


The Office of Education last year requested information from 
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institutions on a broad general basis concerning subjects being taught 
which are of significance to civil or military defense. This spring it 
is the intention of the Office of Education to request institutions to 
report in much more detail concerning this matter. 


Co-operation with the Office of Education 


Your Committee believes progress is being made toward the 
establishment of the Office of Education as the only recognized au- 
thority for the collection of educational statistics. Furthermore, it 
wishes to emphasize to the Association the fact that the Office of 
Education is annually seeking co-operation and advice of Registrars 
and Admissions Officers through your reports on students. The Com- 
mittee has found the Office of Education most receptive to its sug- 
gestions. The members of our Association should in turn co-operate 
completely with the Office of Education in supplying promptly and 
completely the information which the Office of Education requests. 
Unfortunately, there are some institutions—the number was stated 
as between fifty and seventy-five—which have hindered the com- 
pletion and publication of the reports on students either by not 
replying at all or by unreasonably delaying their replies. Your Com- 
mittee most heartily commends the Office of Education on its activi- 
ties in this field. The compilation of these reports on a national 
basis is a most important service to higher education. Requests for 
information from the Office of Education should receive top priority 
in every office of Admissions and Records. 


Selective Service 


In order to determine the experience of the past year in administer- 
ing from an institutional point of view the provisions of Selective 
Service for the deferment of students, the Chairman of your Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies asked the regis- 
trars of eighty-three carefully selected institutions to advise him 
whether or not in their judgments the procedures used during the 
past year have been satisfactory and if not, what suggestions for 
improvement they would like to have presented to Selective Service 
on behalf of our organization. 

Forty replies were received from these eighty-three institutions. 
Eighteen of the forty offered no criticisms or suggestions. Twenty- 
two of the Registrars who replied offered criticisms or suggestions. 
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These were summarized and sent to all members of the Committee 
on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies for the purpose of 
review and determination as to which of them were of sufficient 
importance to warrant discussion with the national headquarters of 
Selective Service. Answers to some of the suggestions had previously 
been made by Selective Service with such emphasis that it did not 
seem to the Committee advisable to reopen discussion about them. 

Your Committee made an arrangement to meet with Dr. Brown 
of the American Council on Education and Dr. Wood of the Office 
of Education prior to its conference with Selective Service. These 
gentlemen both have been working intimately with Selective Service 
and it was the desire of the Committee to obtain their support on 
the items which it decided to discuss with Selective Service. 

Our meeting with Selective Service was held on the afternoon of 
April 2. Those present representing Selective Service were Captain 
Mumma, Colonel Fred Kosch and Major L. C. Green. 

The following matters were discussed. 


Suggested Change in SSS Form 109 


The Need for Clarification with Reference to Reporting on SSS 
Form 109 Under Section 2—Graduate Students—Paragraphs 8(b) 
and 8(c) and Under Section 3—Students of the Healing Arts—Para- 
gtaph 9(e). 

In these instances the receiving institution apparently is asked to 
certify that the student in his last full-time undergraduate (or pro- 
fessional) academic year achieved a scholastic standing that ranked him 
in the upper or the lower half of the full-time male students in his 
class. It was pointed out to the representatives of Selective Service 
that the receiving institution cannot certify this for students whose 
previous work has been done in some other college or university. It 
was suggested to Selective Service that when SSS Form 109 is re- 
printed an explanatory statement should be included under Section 
2 and Section 3 similar to that now carried in Section 1—Under- 
graduate and Transferred Students—which indicates the need in 
such an instance for the supplying of two forms—one by the institu- 
tion last attended and one by the institution currently accepting the 
student for admission. The representatives of Selective Service agreed 
to take this suggestion under advisement for inclusion when SSS 
Form 109 is reprinted. 
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In the meantime, Dr. Brown of the American Council on Educa- 
tion agreed that he will place in the A.C.E. Bulletin, “Higher Edu- 
cation and National Affairs,” a statement indicating that every 
graduating student expecting to enter a graduate school should ask 
the institution from which he receives his degree to indicate upon 
his transcript the statement that he ranks either (1) in the upper 
half of his graduating class or (2) in the lower half of his graduating 
class. Dr. Brown agreed that this statement would be published in 
several issues. 

Your committee urges all institutions issuing transcripts to gradu- 
ating seniors for the purpose of admission to a graduate school to 
include this information on the transcript. This information then 
can be transmitted to local boards by the receiving institution. 


Information Relative to Selective Service Bulletins and Directives 


Your Committee stated the need of Registrars to receive as 
promptly as possible information concerning all bulletins and direc- 
tives issued by Selective Service bearing on the deferment of students. 
The representatives of Selective Service recognize this need. It was 
pointed out, however, that the Selective Service System cannot dis- 
tribute such material other than to members of the System. It was 
pointed out that the American Council on Education and the Office 
of Education are now distributing to institutions as promptly as this 
can be done under Selective Service rules, memoranda concerning 
all bulletins and directives of Selective Service dealing with student 
deferment. Much of the difficulty seems to be occasioned by the fact 
that this material, while sent to all institutions, does not reach the 
desk of the officer who is dealing most directly with matters pertain- 
ing to student deferment. The American Council on Education is 
cutrently asking all institutions for a revised statement as to the 
number of copies of the bulletin which should be sent to them. 
Registrars and Admissions Officers who are charged with the duty 
of certifying students on SSS Form 109 are urged immediately to 
request their Presidents to supply them with all copies of the A.C.E. 
Bulletins. 


Institutional Res ponsibilit y 


Your Committee indicated to the representatives of Selective Serv- 
ice that its understanding is that at the Houston convention Selective 
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Service representatives there very definitely took the position that 
the methods whereby individual institutions obtain the information 
necessary in order properly to certify students to Selective Service 
are the responsibility of the institutions themselves, so long as each 
institution follows a uniform practice with reference to its own stu- 
dents. The Committee asked the representatives of Selective Service 
if this is still the position of Selective Service in this matter. Your 
Committee was told very emphatically that this is the continuing 
position of Selective Service, and it therefore presents this reiteration 
of the position of the Selective Service System to this convention and 
to all members of the Association. 


Various Blanks Used by Local Boards 


Your Committee called to the attention of the representatives of 
Selective Service that some local boards are requiring institutions to 
fill in various blanks in addition to SSS Form 109, these blanks being 
designed by the local boards. The Committee raised with the Selec- 
tive Service representatives the question as to whether or not these 
additional blanks are necessary. Captain Mumma indicated that the 
statute gives the local board the right to ask for any information 
which it desires. He indicated, however, that in any instance where 
these additional requests seem to be unreasonable, the matter may 
be taken up directly with national headquarters of Selective Service 
or with Dr. Brown of the American Council on Education. He was 
emphatic in his statement that any such complaint should be very 
specific and should be accompanied by all forms to which objec- 
tion is being made. He also indicated that any variations in policy 
as administered by Selective Service representatives in the various 
states which appear to be of a serious nature should be taken up 
first through the State Director and then if necessary should be sub- 
mitted to Dr. Brown, since the American Council on Education is 
serving as a clearing agency for all such matters. Captain Mumma 
stressed again in this connection that any complaints must be very 
specific and must cite definite instances of a serious nature. 


Thirty-Day Limit on Reporting 
Your Committee brought to the attention of the representatives 
of Selective Service the third paragraph in Director Hershey’s bulletin 
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number 59, dated February 14, 1952, which establishes thirty days 
following the end of the academic year as a reasonable period in 
which the Selective Service System Form 109 should be furnished. 
Your Committee called the attention of the members of Selective 
Service to the fact that last summer institutions originally were al- 
lowed forty-five days in which to report and this was later extended 
to sixty days. Your Committee expressed the firm judgment that all 
of the work necessary in preparation of SSS Form number 109 could 
not be done within thirty days after the end of the academic year 
and requested the representatives of Selective Service to reconsider 
this action. Representatives of Selective Service agreed to reconsider 
their action and to report on this matter at the earliest possible 
moment.? 


1 Under date of July 13, 1952, Selective Service wrote as follows: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
1712 G Street Northwest 
Washington 25, D. C. 


In replying address 
The Director of Selective Service 
and refer to No. 


6-67-5 


June 13, 1952 


Miss EMMA E, Deters, President 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14, New York 
DEAR Miss DETERS: 
A careful study has been made of your letter of May 13, suggesting an extension of 
the 30-day period granted colleges and universities for the filing of College Student 
Certificate (SSS Form No. 109). 
After mature consideration, it is not believed that the arbitrary extension of this 
time limit would be justified since, under the provisions of Operations Bulletin No. 
59, 0 boards have the authority to grant additional time in cases where the evidence 
justifies it. 
It is our opinion that colleges and universities should make an effort to submit 
this certificate within the 30-day period, even though it involves the postponement of 
some other activities which are of less importance. 
For the Director, 
Lewis F. Kosch /s/ 
Colonel, Artillery 

Chief, Manpower Division 
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Composition of the Tests 


There was a discussion of the composition of the tests which are 
requir’ i to be taken by students in connection with the deferment 
plan. ‘1 here has been criticism to the effect that these tests are slanted 
too much toward Science and Mathematics. Dr. Brown of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education indicated that it is his expectation to request 
ETS to study this matter. It was the judgment of the group that this 
question should be left to the American Council on Education. It 
is suggested that institutions which have received any complaints 
about the tests communicate with Dr. Brown at an early date. 

Your Committee expresses its appreciation of the very fine co- 
operation it received from the U. S. Office of Education, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and the Selective Service System. 

Roy ARMSTRONG 

C. E. HARRELL 

J. C. MACKINNON 

R. F. THOMASON 

G. P. TUTTLE, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Necessity requires that the report of the Committee on Special 
Projects be a compilation of the findings of the nine sub-committees, 
composed of sixty-seven people, that have been at work this year. 
Because of the number of persons involved, and because of the fact 
that a great deal of the work had to be conducted through corre- 
spondence, it was difficult to reach agreements and to come to con- 
clusions. In some cases, because of the nature of the problem, it was 
possible to appoint committees whose personnel was located in one 
region. In other instances, it was desirable to have a national dis- 
tribution of committee members. Committees formed of members 
from the same area were able to furnish either complete reports or 
progress reports which indicated that the work would be completed 
shortly. For the most part committees whose members were of a 
national distribution had some difficulty in forming resolutions. At 
the convention, however, there has been a close relationship between 
the committee on special projects and the workshops which provided 
an opportunity for a wider understanding of the problems faced by 
the membership and material for further study. 

The Committee on Credit Given by Educational Institutions, under 
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the chairmanship of Ronald Thompson of Ohio State University, 
expects to distribute its report to the membership before June. Sym- 
bols that are used have been entirely reorganized and much additional 
information has been included. An attempt has been made to have 
uniform symbols in the reports of each of the states which is a 
policy that has not been achieved in the past. It is the hope of the 
committee that its report will prove to be even more useful in the 
future than it has been in the past. Reports have been presented by 
every state and by Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Although there 
has been some discussion concerning the possible incorporation of 
Canada and Mexico, it does not seem feasible to include them at this 
time. The report, therefore, including information regarding pro- 
fessional schools, technical schools and institutes, and negro schools, 
will list only the United States and its possessions. The committee 
has met with the representatives attending this meeting who are 
from the institutions which prepared the report, and it is hoped that 
a clearer picture of the problems involving the new symbols has been 
realized. I am sure that the committee would appreciate your com- 
ments and suggestions concerning the new report. 
The Committee on Transcript Adequacy, under the direction of 
Ralph McWhinnie of the University of Wyoming, has been ex- 
tremely active during the past year, and has conducted extensive ' 
correspondence. After two meetings in Washington, the committee 
is prepared to submit to the printer the material for the new Guide 
which it had hoped to issue before the convention. The group con- 
sulted the American College Personnel Association concerning the 
reporting of disciplinary action on permanent records and transcripts, 
and discussed the problem of the adequacy of a transcript with the 
Association of Graduate School Deans. The Deans, who were pre- 
pared to appoint their own committee to study this problem, have 
agreed to accept our report, which was presented at their last meet- 
ing, and to assist us in every way to produce its effectiveness. The 
committee has corresponded also with the state departments of edu- 4 
cation which still have their own application blank for certification. 
Toward the end of June, a member of the committee will meet in 
Michigan with representatives of these departments. The committee 
is using every possible agency to procure the acceptance of an ade- 
quate transcript to be adopted in lieu of the report forms. A portion 
of the introductory material has been revised, and a section on the 
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problem of forged transcripts has been added. The committee hopes 
to issue copies of the material to all of our members, and to make 
additional copies obtainable from several organizations, including 
the American Council on Education. 

The Committee on Handbook, under the co-chairmanship of Tom 
Ordeman of Oregon State College and Cliff Constance of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has progressed rapidly. The committee held a 
midwinter meeting in Pittsburgh and another conference here in 
Washington. A number of years were required to collect background 
material and to develop a method of reporting information. Now 
that the data has been compiled and the mode of recording deter- 
mined, it is possible that the findings of the committee will be avail- 
able to the membership before the next convention. A question- 
naire prepared by the committee has been sent to one hundred 
selected institutions of various types and sizes in order to select and 
establish best practices in each of a number of categories. The com- 
mittee requests each institution to return material promptly indicating 
what it considers to be best practices in each of the categories listed, 
but bearing in mind what policy is exercised in the respective school. 
The general format of the Handbook was approved by the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects at its Washington meeting, and the Hand- 
book Committee plans to confer early in the fall to review the 
tabulations and to prepare the copy for the printer. 

Because of the national distribution of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Machine Equipment, under the chairmanship of C. E. 
Dammon of Purdue University, each person has been working indi- 
vidually on projects in his own area. Mr. R. S. Johnson of the 
University of Florida reports that a Punch Card Workshop, attended 
by twenty-five registrars, was held at his institution in early February. 
The session was very successful, and it is hoped that another work- 
shop can be arranged at a time which will be more convenient for 
the registrars and admissions officers whose institutions are on the 
semester plan. Most of those attending the workshop were from 
colleges scheduled on the quarter system. Mrs. Carmelita Stanley 
conducted a workshop on micro-film in connection with the November 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Association. It is recommended that 
this type of conference be scheduled prior to or immediately follow- 
ing regional meetings. Dr. Dammon has prepared several copies of a 
loose-leaf manual of Procedures and Operations for Purdue Univer- 
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sity which now are circulating among other schools. The committee 
requests other registrars making extensive use of machine equipment 
to provide three or four manuals for distribution. Dr. Dammon has 
resigned as chairman of this committee, and we wish to extend our 
appreciation for his leadership during the past two years. The 
chairmanship will be assumed by Mr. N. M. Parkhurst of Purdue 
University. 

The Committee on Admissions Policies and Practices, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Herman E. Spindt of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has two reports which will be submitted to the Journal for 
publication. One concerns “Scholastic Records of Foreign Students 
in American Colleges and Universities’; the other is “A Review of 
the Literature on Admission to American Colleges and Universities.” 
It is hoped that both of these reports will be printed in complete 
form in an early issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. We wish to 
thank Dr. Spindt, who has resigned as chairman of this committee, 
for his guidance during the past two years. 

The Committee on High School-College Relations, under the 
chairmanship of Clyde Vroman of the University of Michigan, has 
performed a considerable amount of exploratory work during the 
past year. The twenty-eight members of the committee have ex- 
changed correspondence on many items, and, at the request of the 
chairman, many have submitted confidential reports of their offices 
and sets of their publicity materials to the other committeemen. 
Through this method, it is hoped that the members will become 
better acquainted with one another and will establish a common 
ground for continued work. Although the committee has a long 
term assignment, its immediate objectives are to exchange informa- 
tion and ideas and to clarify its function and purposes. It is hoped 
that a set of ethics and best practices might be established during 
the next year, and that better relationships might be produced among 
admissions offices of our educational institutions. 

The Committee on Service to Other Units of the Institution, 
under the leadership of E. Vincent O’Brien of Fordham University, 
has completed its report which will be published in an early edition 
of the Journal. The findings of the committee cover the opportunities 
for service in the general areas of research, finance, instruction, and 
public relations. 

The Committee on Glossary of Terms, under Robert Mahn of 
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Ohio University, has been co-operating with the Committees on 
Handbook and Transcript Adequacy in an effort to eliminate con- 
flicts in definitions. After the list of terms and definitions has been 
prepared by the committee, it will be submitted to a selected group 
of members of our association in order that general acceptability 
of definition might be established. 

The Committee on Enrollment Trends, under the direction of 
Dr. Robert Summers of the University of Minnesota, has spent con- 
siderable time in collecting background data and studying the various 
factors affecting enrollment. The committee has been unable to 
convene because of the expense involved in gathering the members 
who are from widely scattered areas. However, a budget has now 
been provided which will enable the members of the committee to 
meet next year. After the meeting, it is expected that a report, includ- 
ing methods for predicting enrollments for individual schools as 
well as estimating enrollments on a national basis, will be presented 
to the membership. Regional associations that have information which 
might be of value to this committee are urged to write to Dr. 
Summers. 

The budget for the Committee on Special Projects during the past 
year was approximately $4,000. The Treasurer’s report indicates 
that a large part of this amount has not been spent this year because 
of the inability of sub-committees to complete their reports and have 
them printed before the convention. Since some of these reports 
will be printed shortly after the close of this fiscal year, the budgetary 
request of the committee is larger for next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN M. Ruoaps, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Committee on Regional Associations held its meeting on 
Monday, April 21, 1952, with representatives present from all but 
three out of 25 Regional and State Associations. 

The following is a summary of the questions which were discussed 
and the results of the Committee’s deliberations: 

1. “Should the custom of holding Regional Luncheons during 

National Conventions be revived?” Discussion of this question 
revealed that the benefits derived from such luncheons were 
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not in proportion to the effort and time involved in planning 
and organization. The group also felt that the time taken by 
such an event might better be spent in associating with those 
from other parts of the country, an opportunity which only 
presents itself at the time of a national meeting. 


. In his annual report for last year, former chairman Robert S. 


Linton raised the following question; Should we continue the 
State Association as Regional or consider the larger Association 
as the Regional? After considerable discussion of this question, 
it was voted unanimously to recommend to the Executive Com- 
mittee that each State having an organized association continue 
as a Regional and have representation on the committee and 
permit each larger Regional Association to have as many repre- 
sentatives as there are States in its region; i.e., states having 
no official organization. It was felt that such a device might be 
considered by the Committee. 


. “Would it be advisable from the standpoint of continuity to 


have as additional members of the Committee three or possibly 
four members-at-large who perhaps might be appointed for 
two- or three-year terms?”” There was general agreement that 
such a move would be most desirable, and it was voted to 
recommend that additional members be appointed in an ad- 
visory capacity, the number and terms to be left to the discre- 
tion of the chairman. 


. ‘How can we improve and expedite reports of the activities 


of the Regional Associations for publication in the Journal?” 
No specific action was taken on this point, but it was agreed 
by those present that it would be most desirable to publish in 
advance the times and places of Regional meetings, particularly 
for those members who might be in a position to attend meet- 
ings of other associations. This schedule of times would also 
enable the chairman to follow up each of the meetings by a 
reminder for the report. 


The Chairman is very pleased to report that the general tenor of 
the meeting was one of enthusiasm and that there was a genuine 
desire on the part of those present to emphasize the need for con- 
tinually strengthening the Regional Associations which, after all, 
comprise the backbone of our Association. Strong Regional Associ- 
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ations, rather than detracting from the National Organization, are 
essential to the continued growth and development of this Associ- 
ation. 

The Chairman would also like to take this opportunity to thank 
the regional representatives for their support this past year and to 
welcome their promised support and co-operation for the coming 
year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ERNEST WHITWORTH, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


The main function of the Office of Second Vice-President is 
maintenance of membership records and encouragement of new 
members. Any institution listed in the Education Directory, Part 3, 
Higher Education, published by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, is eligible for membership in the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

A study of the membership revealed that some 600 schools were 
not currently members of the Association. An invitation to member- 
ship was extended to each of these institutions. The response has 
been quite satisfactory in view of the success of last year’s campaign 
for mew members conducted by Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, then Second 
Vice-President. 

Sixty-four members were added for the year giving an increase of 
4.5 per cent over the membership for 1951. Three new honorary 
members were added, giving a total of 25 honorary members. The 
total membership is now 1,483. There were 22 cancellations during 
the year. Five of these cancellations were due to increased member- 
ship dues, three schools were closed and six of the cancellations were 
from second and third members from an institution. The others 
were for miscellaneous reasons. Five institutions not listed in the 
Education Directory applied for membership and were advised to 
communicate with Dr. Theresa Wilkins of the Office of Education 
to ascertain if they were eligible for listing in the Directory. 

The Second Vice-President wishes to place a special commendation 
for Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, last year’s Second Vice-President. Mrs. 
Toner did an excellent job of organizing the office and prepared a 
work-book which greatly facilitates the administration of the duties 
of the Second Vice-President. The forms prepared by Mrs. Toner 
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will be made available for the newly elected Second Vice-President. 
The attached table shows our membership of last year and this 


year with notations as to cancellations and new members. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Roy ARMSTRONG, Second Vice-President 


Membership 
States April 1951 
Alsbama’ ... ..55 040. 16 
1 OCCU (ee 5 
Arkansas ........ Ju 20 
California .......... 89 
Colorado: .......6 666% 20 
Connecticut ......... 23 
Delaware .......... 3 
District of Columbia . 19 
ROGERS aieiesésts-oc ca sans 14 
GEOLRIA® 6.5 occ. eincc cers 32 
[1 aS ee meee ee 8 
IMAGES, oncice is cececes s 81 
WSIS eis ce cai snsrcini sie 36 
| (ERR ae ee een 34 
CO re eee 26 
ee 31 
LOST 19 
LC a Prrerrera 10 
MREQlANG: 6.5. cersie nar 27 
Massachusetts ....... 56 
MicHIGAN 2.055600 45 
Minnesota .......... 30 
Mississippi ......... 13 
PRISSOUEE. « escess ctvccn es 54 
Montana. «...66 60.0 9 
I 20% sw bea wii 18 
IMRAN 55 55 cf chins ails and oe 2 
New Hampshire .... 4 
New Jersey ......... 40 
New Mexico ........ 8 
New York ......05- 109 
North Carolina ...... 33 
North Dakota ....... 8 
COL ee ee 63 
Sere rer ces 22 
CLE re eee eee 18 
Pennsylvania ........ 87 
Rhode Island ...... 9 
South Carolina ...... 21 
South Dakota ...... 12 


Tennessee .......... 





Cancellations 
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New Members 
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Membership Membership 

States April 1951 Cancellations New Members April 1952 
Co Ee oe ana e 9 9 
NE ign vanes e's 6 1 1 6 
LS ee 34 2 36 
Washington ........ 21 21 
West Virginia ...... 20 20 
WD ccc scvenss 32 32 
MOONE, 5 ooss sass. 2 2 
| 1 1 
CS See 15 15 
eG vkkewsenwes 1 1 
OT Serer eee 1 1 
errr 1 1 2 
Lebanese Republic .. 1 1 
Serer 2 2 
Puerto Rico ......... 2 1 3 

a 1,416 Ze 64 1,458 

Honorary ...... 22 3 25 

j | 1,438 1,483 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


For the Editor to make a report at the annual meeting has always 
seemed to me a trifle superfluous, because his real report comes to 
you through the mails, four times a year. You may be interested, 
however, in a few facts about your publication. 

The subscription manager reports that, in addition to our mem- 
bership, 228 individuals and 153 libraries carry subscriptions to 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. Our total subscription list is something 
under 2000. That is not an impressive figure, but we take some 
encouragement from the fact that correspondence which comes in 
seems to indicate that each copy is generally read by a number of 
persons. We hope that the Joxrnal will be increasingly effective 
in spreading the influence and the prestige of the Association. 

Mr. Mahn’s excellent Index has been widely circulated among 
scholars and libraries, and in turn has stimulated requests for back 
numbers of the magazine. Copies of the Index may be had upon 
request. The Executive Committee voted to issue them without 
charge, feeling that we can thereby materially expand the usefulness 
of our publication. 

The budgetary appropriation made for us in Houston was entirely 
adequate. We have tried to use our funds prudently, but at the 
same time we have not felt any need to curtail Journal activities 
in order to keep within our budget. If my estimate of the cost of the 
April number is correct, we shall have a balance of some $300 to 
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turn back to the treasury at the end of the fiscal year. The April 
number, by the way, should be on your desks when you get home. 
Final proof for it went off to the printer about three weeks ago. 

At the Houston meeting the Survey committee reported that in 
answer to its inquiry as to whether the members were satisfied with 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 390 said yes, 10 said no, 10 had no 
opinion, and 50 failed to reply. In other words, about 95 per cent 
of those replying said they were satisfied. This is extremely gratifying, 
but at moments when I am disposed to be entirely candid with my- 
self, I wonder whether at least some of those 390 didn’t say they 
were satisfied with the magazine rather than admit they never read 
it. I hope not. 

In any case, I wish to repeat now what I have often said before: 
that the Journal is your publication, and you are urged and en- 
treated to express your views to me with respect to policies, content, 
subject matter, and format. I am supported by an extremely able and 
loyal Board of Editors. I am sure I can speak for them all in promis- 
ing that we shall leave no stone unturned in the effort to carry out 
your wishes with regard to the publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM CRAIG SMysER, Ed/stor 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Your secretary has the honor of presenting this report of some 
of his activities during the year 1951-52. 

The minutes of the actions taken by the Executive Committee at 
their several meetings and on/y the discussion pertinent thereto have 
been faithfully recorded for posterity. 

An increasing volume of correspondence from sundry and various 
sources, particularly from convention promoters representing cham- 
bers of commerce and hotels, has been courteously acknowledged and 
transmitted to the Public Relations Committee. 

It is noted that AACRAO is increasingly recognized by individuals 
and educational and other agencies as a recognized source of accurate 
information. 

A permanent personnel file of the membership is in the process 
of compilation. Its purpose is to provide: 

1. A basis for a standard registration procedure for annual meet- 
ings. 
FS >a reports of the composition of AACRAO membership. 
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3. A record of service rendered to the Association by its individual 

members. 

Your secretary expresses to the Association his pleasure in the 
discharge of duties, occasioned by the honor bestowed upon him by 
this group three years ago. It is assured that the duties of the Secte- 
tary will be faithfully discharged for the next three years by the 
wisdom of this group in the election of a capable successor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES H. MaAruTH, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The fiscal year of our Association extends from June 1st to May 
31st. This report covers the period of June 1, 1951 to March 31, 
1952. The full year’s report as audited will be submitted for pub- 
ilication in the October issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

On the basis of this partial report your Treasurer wishes to make 
the following comments: 

Income 
Membership Fees: 

Institutional membership fees are $15.00 per year and $5.00 for 
each additional member. 

The total income received from this source for the present fiscal 
year to March 31, 1952 amounted to $18,280.00 of which $17,665.00 
is from renewal memberships and $615.00 from new members. 

As of March 31, 1952 membership fees unpaid amounted to 
$2,408.00. Twelve institutions owe us $398.00 for membership fees 
during the present fiscal year and for two prior years. Ten institu- 
tions owe us $270.00 for membership dues for the present fiscal 
year and for 1950-51. One hundred twenty-six colleges and uni- 
versities owe us $1,740.00 for present fiscal year dues. On the basis 
of past experience we shall probably collect most of the outstanding 
accounts for the present fiscal year. Some income will be received 
from delinquent accounts prior to this year. 

It is the policy of the Executive Committee and the Treasurer to 
make every effort to keep an institution in good standing before 
dropping the college from our membership list. 


Subscriptions: 
A total of $772.55 has been received to March 31, 1952 from 
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subscriptions to our quarterly journal, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
Renewal subscriptions amounted to $485.00; new subscriptions, 
$49.00; club subscriptions, $189.00; sale of single copies of back 
issues, $49.55. 


Advertising: 


A total of $53.75 has been received to March 31, 1952 from this 
source. 


Interest on Invested Funds: 


Prior to 1949 an occasional surplus resulted from current year 
operations. As a result, your Association has an invested fund of 
$7,200. In view of present conditions the wisdom of this action by 
your Executive Committee in past years is apparent. This margin 
of financial stability should provide adequate protection in the event 
that emergency fiscal operations are necessary at some future date. 

At present the fund is invested in $2,000 of U. S. Treasury Bonds, 
214’s due 1969; $200.00 of U.S. Treasury Bonds, 214’s due 1972; 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series G as follows: $500.00 due May 1, 1954, 
$1,500 due May 1, 1955, and $3,000 due March 1, 1961. 

Interest received to March 31, 1952 amounted to $155.00. 


Total Income: 


The total income received from all of the above sources for the 
period June 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952 amounted to $19,261.30. 
COMPARISON OF INCOME WITH BUDGET ESTIMATE 


(Fiscal Year 1951-1952) 
as of March 31, 1952 





Budget Actual to _—_— Balance to 

Source of Income Estimate 3/31/52 Realize 
DS SI os ccs neaceeaeiae awed $ 19,075.00 $ 18,280.00 $ 795.00 
i MD heed ee dns Kerkee es 1,000.00 772.55 227.45 
i MI 60855 Cpe ceae ye icewee ae 300.00 53.75 246.25 
4. Interest on Invested Funds .......... 180.00 155.00 25.00 
0 | CS eee $ 20,555.00 $ 19,261.30 $ 1,293.70 


Income from March 31st to May 31st from all sources should 
just about equal the total amount originally estimated in the budget. 
During the period June 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952 disbursements 
were as follows: 
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Unexpended 
Item Budget Actual Balance 


















General Administration ................ $ 4,100.00 $ 2,751.17 $ 1,348.83 
AS ON ee 1,000.00 100.71 899.29 
iii ona ib anienwn wees 7,000.00 5,183.52 1,816.48 
re 1,500.00 1,260.77 239.23 
Committee on Special Projects: 

Report of Credit Given .............. 2,300.00 -0- 2,300.00 

Teamectint AGOWUAY 2... cc cisccccces 500.00 52.54 447.46 

ENCES Ee ere nEN 900.00 437.34 462.66 

Bnroliment Trehds ........ccsescees 375.00 -0- 375.00 

rer 150.00 -0- 150.00 

Total Committee on Special Projects .. 4,225.00 489.88 35735.12 
Committee on Office Forms ............ 150.00 144.75 5.25 
Committee on Cooperation with Govern- 

STOTT AGCIGCIOS 6.5.5.6: 5 + ciaieisccieeieve cise ors 500.00 -0- 500.00 
Committee on Professional Development . 1,100.00 484.53 615.47 
Committee on International Scholarships . . 500.00 154.83 345.17 
Committee on Regional Associations .... 150.00 9.00 141.00 
General Contingent Account ............ 250.00 12.50 237.50 
American Council on Ed. Membership .. 100.00 100.00 -0- 






Committee on Constitution and By-Laws .. 50.00 -0- 50.00 


...$ 20,625.00 $ 10,691.66 $ 9,933.34 













Total Budget . 





Expenditures on the present fiscal year budget will be made to 
May 31, 1952. As of the date of this report it is impossible to ascer- 
tain correctly the amount of the unexpended balance that will be 
spent. There is a possibility that some saving in this year’s budget 
will result from unexpended balances not entirely exhausted on May 
31, 1952. Our experience in the past would indicate that no large 
amounts will remain unspent. 













Cash and Securities 


As of March 31, 1952 cash and securities are reflected on the 
books as follows: 
RT Te Tr $ 13,208.67 

















Petty Cash Funds: 
EG i 5b sae walinduecan waned $25.00 
AMORSUPCTS OINCE oad. 6 sic. 5s ccesi cee cicuerwo 10.00 
NS ET Ee eT ere 25.00 60.00 

CEESETES TE TET Y2 a ge Rane eR Erne eer eae ate 7,200.00 


TS oi encue senda $ 20,468.67 
Less Federal Withholding Tax, Payable March 31, 1952 54.00 


kere isi ekeickel elekore ervert oe ccecreea $ 20,414.67 
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General Comments 


The services our Association can give to individual registrars and 
admissions officers, to colleges and universities, and to higher edu- 
cation are to a certain extent determined by the funds available. Our 
membership should be aware that the cost of performing these serv- 
ices has increased many times these past few years. 

Some of our most important committees are handicapped in carry- 
ing on their work because of budget limitations imposed by the neces- 
sity of spreading around the available income. Since our income is 
received almost entirely from membership fees it is obvious that an 
extension of our work cannot be considered with the present member- 
ship fee schedule. 

It should be a source of justifiable pride to all of us that our group 
has become an important and necessary national and international 
educational association in the area of higher education. With a mem- 
bership of almost 1500 we can and should be of great service to 
higher education in this troubled world. 

Respectfully submitted 
ALBERT F. SCRIBNER, Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Proposed Budget 1952-1953 
(June 1, 1952—May 31, 1953) 


Estimated Income 


ook ins sha bas de cee eee $20,000.00 
Subscriptions to College and University .........445 800.00 
Advertising in College and University ............ 100.00 
Intesest on Invested Funds .......cccccccccsssces 180.00 
Total Estimated Tmcome ....6.scccccccsscess $21,080.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
I Genétal Administration: «.6d60/s.665 wins bos hess ace ees $ 4,100.00 
II OV ERNIG EONS: io: 5676 8:0 vio WHat ia bia where crore srermerorers 1,000.00 
— = OTT eTr Sree rT Tee rere Cre Te 6,500.00 
IW © Breasutets: OMe) coved ccsnnecsncaducscwateus 1,500.00 
V Committee on Professional Development .......... 1,250.00 
VI Committee on Special Projects: 
a. Report on Credit given .......... $1,300.00 
b. Committee on Transcript 
Ce ee eee eee 700.00 
c. Committee on Handbook ........ 900.00 


d. Committee on Admissions Policies 
SAA Peasucee cscs co ciaideleseve 
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e. Committee on Enrollment Trends .. 700.00 


3,900.00 
VII Committee on Office Forms 125.00 
VIII Committee on International Scholarships 750.00 
IX Committee on Cooperation with Governmental Agen- 
cies 600.00 
X Committee on Regional Associations 550.00 
XI Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 50.00 
XII Contingency Fund 


Total Estimated Expenditures $21,080.00 


Respectfully submitted 
ELWooD KASTNER, Chairman 
JOHN FELLOWS 
EMMA DETERS 
ALBERT SCRIBNER 
This budget was adopted by vote of the convention. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Your Committee on Resolutions submits the following resolutions: 


. Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers express its great appreciation and sincere 
thanks to the officers of the Association for the functions they have 
performed throughout the year on behalf of the Association, and 
for the splendid program provided for this convention; and to 
Miss Alma Preinkert, General Chairman, and all members of all 
convention committees whose untiring efforts have insured the 
success of this convention. 

. Resolved, That this convention recognize its debt of gratitude to all 
the guests of the association who have taken part in the program: 
Reverend Frederick B. Harris, Miss Joan Higginson, Dr. John E. 
Ivey, Jr., Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Dr. Harold Benjamin, Colonel 
Daniel O. Omer, Mr. J. Paul Mather, the Singing Sergeants and 
Dr. Francis J. Brown. 

. Resolved, that this convention express to Mrs. Harry S. Truman its 
deep appreciation for her gracious hospitality at the delightful 
White House Reception. 

. Resolved, That this convention express its thanks to all exhibitors, 
especially those who have aided with registration and the Conven- 
tion News, and to the greater National Capital Committee for its 
cooperation in various ways. 
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5. Resolved, That this convention thank Mr. John Philip Sousa III and 
Time and Life Education Bureau for the reception tendered mem- 
bers of the Association and for the complimentary copies of the 


book, ‘“They Went to College.” 


. Resolved, That this convention express its appreciation to the man- 
agement of the Statler Hotel for the many courtesies extended the 
officers and members of the association throughout the convention. 


The Committee recommends the adoption of this report and requests 
the Secretary to send copies of these resolutions to the appropriate 


persons. 


Mrs, ETHELYN TONER 
A. C, CONGER 

> §. L. McGrAw 
G. S. PATTERSON 
G. P. TUTTLE, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


These resolutions were adopted by unanimous vote of the Conven- 


tion. 


Registra- 
tions 
24 


30 
38 
23 
46 
55 
69 


66 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 


1910-1952 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 


Chicago 


Salt Lake City 


Richmond 
Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 


President 

A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural 

College (Chairman) 

*A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

*A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

*J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

*G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

*F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

*A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

*T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P, Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
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119 1929 
250 1930 
252 1931 
282 1932 
266 1933 
219 1934 
245 1935 
309 1936 
285 1937 
334 1938 
442 1939 
325 1940 
404 1941 
316 1942 
381 1944 
285 1946 
380 1947 
622 1948 
586 1949 
419 1950 
348 1951 
702 1952 
* Deceased. 


Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 
New York 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Denver 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
Houston 


Washington 


C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

*E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

*F, O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

* Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

*j. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William $. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 
Si 


John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1952 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 

1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 





No. of Members 


62 
100 
223 
140 
177 
194 
210 
299 
331 
384 
504 
622 
696 
749 
754 
720 
705 
671 





Year No. of Members 
1935 671 
1936 699 
1937 722 
1938 756 
1939 784 
1940 790 
1941 802 
1942 823 
1943 814 
1944 874 
1945 969 
1946 1054 
1947 1200 
1948 1181 
1949 1245 
1950 1380 
1951 1438 
1952 1483 
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New HoNorARY MEMBERS 


At the Annual Dinner on April 22nd, honorary memberships were 
conferred upon the following members: 

Alfred H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College. Mr. Par- 
rott was one of the founders of this Association and served as its first 
Chairman in 1910-11. He is retiring in July. 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago. Mr. Miller has been a 
member of the Association since its early days, and was its President 
in 1945-46. After July 15, when he retires, his address will be 102 
West Lexington Avenue, Danville, Kentucky. 

Ralph B. Stone, of Purdue, who is also retiring at the close of the 
school year. Mr. Stone has been a very active and influential member 
of the Association. 


FUTURE CONVENTIONS 


The 39th Convention will be held at the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, April 20 to 23, 1953. True E. Pettengill, of the University 
of Minnesota, is Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 
The Convention for 1954 will be held during the third week in 
April at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee will be O. W. Wagner, of Washington University. 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION—REGISTRATION BY STATES 


Alabama 6 New Jersey 22 
Arizona 1 New York 82 
Arkansas 6 North Carolina 22 
California 13. North Dakota 4 
Colorado 6 Ohio 35 
Connecticut 7 Oklahoma 7 
Delaware 1 Oregon 1 
District of Columbia 50 Pennsylvania 61 
Florida 8 Rhode Island 4 
Georgia 10 South Carolina 11 
Idaho 1 South Dakota 3 
Illinois 35 Tennessee 21 
Indiana 24 ~=Texas 13 
Iowa 6 Utah 1 
Kansas 71 Vermont 3 
Kentucky 13. - Virginia 22 
Louisiana 6 Washington 2 
Maine 1 est Virginia 15 
Maryland 44 Wisconsin 10 
Massachusetts 27 Wyoming 2 
Michigan 30 ~=Alaska 1 
Minnesota 12 ~~ Philippines 1 
Mississippi 7 Mexico 2 
Missouri 15 Puerto Rico 1 
Nebraska 7 Canada : 





New Hampshire 4 TOA in esrcp esi we aiornameaeeengs 70 









Reported to Us 
A. &. PF. 


Colleges and Universities 





Twenty-six students from Ambherst College and twenty-two students 
from Mount Holyoke College who are majoring in political science spent 
spring vacations in Washington, D.C., studying Congressional investiga- 
tions at first hand. 









In the College of Arts and Sciences of the University of Arkansas, full 
credit is now being given for freshman courses taken during the senior 
year. A candidate has no restrictions on when he gets his forty hours of 
junior and senior credits necessary for graduation. 









The Fine Arts Department of Baylor University will open a new branch 
in Paris this summer to be called “The Baylor Art School of Paris.” 










Boston University has established free Retirement Scholarships for per- 
sons over sixty-five who enroll for the first time as auditors in the Evening 
Division. Part-time courses in certain other colleges are also open without 
charge to older persons. 













Seventy skilled factory workers or foremen from NATO (North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization) countries are at the University of Bridgeport for 
twelve months to work full-time in Bridgeport plants, while living and 
studying part-time at the University. 










The Silvermine Guild School of Art has affliated with the University 
of Bridgeport to offer a co-operative two-year Associate degree program. 


The University of Buffalo has introduced a faculty newsletter called 
“The University of Buffalo Colleague’ for the communication of news of 
mutual interest to faculty members. It is edited by a member of the faculty. 


The Single Subject Study Plan of instruction has been used by Chapman 
College for five years with great success. Under the plan the student is en- 
rolled in a single-subject course, which is given intensive study, three class 
hours (180 minutes) a day, five days a week, for six weeks. Five units of 
credit are allowed for a regular session course. 


A college program for those who do not plan to go to college will be 
670 
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offered by the Midtown Business Center of the City College of New York. 
Its main feature is an innovation in business training, a “‘bridge-to-business”’ 
course ‘covering both social and work skills, which can be completed in one 
part-time day semester with classes each morning, or in two part-time eve- 
ning semesters. This phase will provide for the student an orientation to 
business and an entering skill. 


Colgate University has integrated a ten per cent cost-of-living bonus 
into the permanent faculty and administrative salary scale. 


Colgate University has received a $30,000 grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to support its preceptorial program, designed to help freshmen 
to adjust to college life. 


Columbia University has established an Institute of War and Peace 
Studies as a research division within the university's School of International 


Affairs. 


For the fourth consecutive year the University of Copenhagen and the 
University of Aarhus have organized a graduate school for foreign students 
with courses and seminars taught in English. 


The University of Delaware held its first annual Parents’ Conference to 
provide an opportunity for faculty members and parents of freshmen to 
become acquainted, to discuss freshman programs and to explain to parents 
the grading system, graduation requirements, the aims of the university, 
etc. 


Fenn College offers a ‘Career Opportunity” program with extensive 
vocational and educational service for secondary students. It features a 
series of descriptive career folders to familiarize students with twenty im- 
portant fields. 


The College of Free Europe on the outskirts of Strasbourg, an experi- 
ment in international education, is sponsored and financed by the National 
Committee for a Free Europe. Its purpose is to educate young exiles from 
Central and Eastern Europe. Nearly one hundred carefully selected young 
men and women of many nationalities are in attendance. 


Women have been ruled eligible for admission to the Georgia Institute 
of Technology in Schools of Engineering and Architecture. 


President James B. Conant proposes ‘‘serious readjustments” in the edu- 
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cational pattern of Harvard's student body, most of whom, he believes, will 
have served two years in the armed forces before entering college. He 
points out that some arrangement “between extreme acceleration and our 
present schedule would seem to be desired.” “In Harvard College,” he 
says, “it is relatively easy to schedule a satisfactory three-year program for 
the able students who are willing to increase somewhat the load in the 
regular terms and to study for at least one summer. Indeed, I see no reason 
why, for students who have served two years in uniform, the three-year 
degree which was so common forty years ago might not mark the usual 
completion of work in Harvard College.” 

A co-operative program for training elementary and secondary school 
teachers is to be undertaken ‘by Harvard in conjunction with twenty other 
Eastern colleges, Amherst, Barnard, Bennington, Bowdoin, Bryn Mawr, 
Colby, Colgate, Haverford, Holy Cross, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, Swarth- 
more, Vassar, Wellesley, Wheaton (Mass. ), and Williams. Under a three- 
year grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, a unit of 
the Ford Foundation, fellowships will be offered graduates of co-operating 
colleges for a year’s study at Harvard leading to the degree of Master of 
Education for elementary teachers or Master of Arts in Teaching for 
secondary school teachers. 

The Allston Burr Tutorial System will use a million dollar fund to help 
support a new development in the tutorial and advising system of Harvard 
College. The income from the fund will provide salaries for eight senior 
tutors in residential houses as well as ‘‘group tutorial’’ for all sophomores 
and juniors in the five largest departments, economics, English, government, 
history, and social relations. 

“English A,” the writing course which has been required of Harvard 
freshmen since 1885, has been replaced by ‘General Education A.” In this 
new course, freshman theme writing is correlated to studies in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and the natural sciences in the general education 
courses. 


Huston-Tillotson College has been created by the merger of Samuel 
Huston College and Tillotson College, both in Austin. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation has 
made a grant of $15,000 to Kenyon College for the preliminary work of 
the Committee on Admission with Advanced Standing. 


LaFayette College will continue to admit pre-induction students next 
year, with from twenty-five to fifty pre-inductees to be added to the thirty 
students who entered school this year. 
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Los Angeles State and City Colleges are co-operating in offering a new 
major in home economics, leading to the A.B. degree, completed in four 
years, and designed for women who wish to improve their homemaking and 
family relations, or who desire to teach home economics with a special 
secondary credential. 


The faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Maine placed itself on record as believing that the neglect of academic work 
during Hell Week greatly impairs the work of classes. 


A plan placing increased emphasis on the centralizing of guidance service 
to students has been put into operation by Manhattan College. To super- 
vise the plan, a new Deanship has been created. 


A seven-day final examination schedule is used at Michigan State College. 


More than 350 students enrolled in religion courses at Michigan State 
College the spring term with a year’s total of 1,200 expected. 


A new program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Materials 
Engineering is being offered at the University of Michigan. 


After sixty-six years of concentration on undergraduate study in the field 
of elementary education, the National College of Education will offer gradu- 
ate courses beginning this summer. 


A student-faculty committee at the University of North Carolina is work- 
ing on the problem of how to better student-faculty relations. 


The University of Omaha offers a six-week series of television courses 
for college credit. The television classes are offered Monday through Friday 
from 10:45 to 11:00 a.m. To receive two credits toward a degree for a 
course, the student must pay a fee of $13.50 and take a comprehensive 
examination on campus. 


Ambitious University of Omaha students are given an opportunity to 
study two majors simultaneously. 


Courses in the Polish language are being offered at Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Princeton University has received a grant of $100,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to further the program of Near Eastern studies. 
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Quinnipioc College is the new name of the former College of Com- 
merce, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The University of Rhode Island has adopted a new policy enabling 
students to take courses at off-campus centers leading to a bachelor’s degree, 
The senior-year-in-residence has been waived, but any college of the Uni- 
versity “shall have the right to require campus attendance for any given 
course.” ‘“The normal time for the completion of the requirements for such 
programs would be considered to be eight to ten years, but no maximum is 


fixed.” 


Smith College will resume the junior year of study in Spain in 1952-53, 


Under a $160,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, Stanford Uni- 
versity will continue for five years to encourage studies of the United States 


in Japan. The program is carried out in co-operation with the University of 
Tokyo. The funds covering expenses of both universities, provide two 


scholarships annually for two Japanese to study in this country, and facili- 
tate the building up at Tokyo University of a collection of the most im- 
portant contemporary materials on America. 


At an initial cost of $14 million, construction will begin this year on an 
entirely new plant at the State University of New York medical center in 


Brooklyn to house the largest medical college in the country, with a planned 
enrollment of 800 students. Similar expansion of the medical facilities 


at Syracuse will permit doubling the enrollment there. 


The Graduate School of Syracuse University is offering fifteen to twenty 


graduate assistantships for 1952-53 open to women interested in pursuing 
a curriculum designed to prepare for personnel work in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities as advisers of girls, deans of women, counselors, 


heads of residence, social directors, etc. 


A Scholarship Fund for Foreign Students at Trinity College will be a 
major beneficiary of Trinity’s 1952 Campus Chest Drive. 


In order to increase the number of qualified college graduates entering 
public school teaching, Vassar College has joined the Harvard Graduate 


School of Education in a co-operative program for training elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 


Under a Visiting Professorship Plan, Wells College will bring to the 
campus each year aa outstanding teacher from another college or university 
who has reached the age of retirement. 
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Western Reserve University has completed the first phase of a long-range 
study to determine how many students attending northeast Ohio high 
schools plan to attend one of the area’s thirteen college. The survey in- 
cludes a detailed study of jobs in business and the professions and the 
present and probable future needs for college graduates. 


The reading program at Wilson College, an experiment in general educa- 
tion initiated in 1947, is designed to encourage students to greater enjoy- 
ment of good writing and to a confidence in their own ability to read with 
discrimination. 


“Contemporary Trends,” a course open to seniors at the University of 
Wisconsin, aims to round out a student’s college career. 

The workings of a large university's machine records operations are de- 
scribed in a 130-page booklet published by the University of Wisconsin’s 
Student Personnel services and entitled ‘Registrar Service of Punched Card 
Methods: A Procedure Manual of the Use of Punched Cards in the Conduct 
of the Registrar's Function at the University of Wisconsin.” 


Wittenberg College recently launched a Business Executive Training Pro- 
gram, designed for younger executives regarded as good prospects for top- 


management positions. The new project supplements the Management De- 
velopment Program introduced here for supervisory personnel last fall. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, 
and Government Departments 


The Directory of the American Alumni Council reports that the equiva- 
lent of the income from nearly a quarter of a billion dollars was contributed 
by graduates and former students to the annual alumni funds of their col- 
leges in 1951. New records were established in 1951, when 526,621 alumni 
contributed $12,212,967 in annual gifts, an endowment increase of 
$240,000,000 at a rate of five per cent of return. 


A survey of engineering schools and colleges made under the joint spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Office of Education and the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education, reveals that only 28,000 engineering students will gradu- 
ate in 1952 to meet the current demand of from 60,000 to 90,000 engi- 


neers. 


Armco Steel Corporation is sponsoring a scholarship program under 
which thirty-eight teachers will attend summer school at Miami University. 


The study course is designed to give teachers an understanding of the prac- 
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tical and direct value of their teaching for their students’ post-school work 
and living. ‘Armco is keenly interested in helping our educators get a better 
grasp of industry, its objectives and its possibilities for contributing to a 
better living.” 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, has an- 
nounced a grant to total $1,200,000 over a five-year period to key institu- 
tions in the south for the development of ‘high quality graduate and re- 
search programs.” 

A four-year experiment to improve basic planning for higher education 
through increased faculty participation has been launched by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


To meet housing needs of American colleges and universities, Congress 
authorized a loan program of $300,000,000. Of this amount, $40,000,000 
was released in 1951 to build dormitories and faculty housing. An addi- 
tional $20,000,000 has been released for 1953. 


President Henry Chauncey, of the Educational Testing Service, in his 
annual report points out that while acceleration continues largely on an 
individual basis, the structure remains stratified by one-year units. He pro- 
poses that modern tests be used to help identify students capable of pro- 
gressing through school at a faster-than-average pace and advocates educa- 
tional acceleration for superior students as a means of reducing the 
manpower shortage. 


The Ford Foundation reports thirty-seven grants, totaling $22,331,736, 
made by the foundation in 1951. 

The Ford Foundation Board on Overseas Training and Research, has 

established a new foreign-fellowship program designed to stimulate in- 
creased knowledge about Asia and the Near and Middle East, to reduce 
present international tensions and to further world peace. The funds appro- 
priated for this program will provide 100 fellowships of from one to three 
years. 
For a second year the universities of Columbia, Chicago, Wisconsin and 
Yale are associated in the Pre-Induction Scholarship experiment offering 
two hundred scholarships to high school male students who will be under 
the age of 1614 on September 15, 1952. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation is financing the scholarships. 


The Government of India Information Services, 3 East 64th Street, New 
York 21, New York, have been established to provide accurate, up-to-the- 
minute information and interpretation about India. Materials will be fur- 


nished upon request. 
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According to the census of foreign students in the United States by the 
Institute of International Education, there are about twice as many students 
from abroad as there were in 1946. The total of 30,462 foreign students on 
U.S. campuses represents an increase of 600 over last year. The leading 
fields of study for foreign students are engineering, first; followed by the 
social sciences, liberal arts and medical sciences, then the physical sciences, 
business studies, religion, education, agriculture, and fine arts. 


The Massachusetts State Department of Education has established a new 
position of Director of Civic Education. 


The U. S. Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of New York 
State’s Feinberg Law aimed at Communist or subversive teachers in the 
public school system. It provides for the removal of all school employees 
who disseminate subversive or disloyal propaganda. 


Recognizing the financial plight of the nation’s educational system, the 
National Association of Manufacturers has launched a campaign,to rally 
business enterprise to provide additional funds to maintain and improve the 
educational institutions, both public and private. 


The elimination of more than 300 independent college and university 
accrediting agencies has been recommended by the National Commission on 
Accrediting. Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, Secretary of the Commission has 
stated the new plan would leave colleges free to determine their own ob- 
jectives and would end the domination of professional teaching by “outside 
professional groups.” 


A survey of seventy-five representative colleges and universities conducted 
by the New York Times, indicated that the employment boom for college 
seniors had hit a record peak. College employment directors and spokesmen 
for industry agreed that “almost everyone can get a job if he wants one.” 


Buell G. Gallagher has been appointed Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education in the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Dr. Gallagher was formerly Assistant Commissioner for Program Develop- 
ment and Co-ordination in the Office of Education. In his new position he 
succeeds John Dale Russell, who resigned to become Chancelor and Execu- 
tive Secretary for the New Mexico Board of Educational Finance. 

The 1951-52 Education Directory, Part III: Higher Education, has added 
the names of twenty-eight institutions and dropped twenty-seven which 
closed or were merged with other institutions, making a total of 1,859 in- 
cluded. Eight institutions reported a shift from a non-degree-granting to a 
degree-granting status. 
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The Office of Education states that the nation will need 130,000 addi- 
tional teachers and 600,000 new classrooms to take care of the expanding 
school population by 1957 and describes the situation as “rapidly approach- 
ing a major national catastrophe,” particularly with many shortages grow- 
ing more acute as a result of the conflict in Korea and the defense-mobiliza- 
tion program. 










The Southern Regional Education Board reports that fourteen states are 
members of the compact approved four years ago to create the regional edu- 
cation program; more than one million dollars are invested in the program; 
and 850 students are crossing state lines to get the educational training not 
available at home but provided in nineteen colleges and universities under 
contract through the regional board. 












According to a recent survey made co-operatively by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and eighty-nine co-operating schools in Wash- 
ington, the low point for freshman college enrollments for the State of 
Washington higher institutions seems to have been reached. If present 
trends continue with no great disturbance from national or world happen- 
ings, there should be available from State of Washington high school gradu- 
ating classes, 3.6% more college freshmen in the fall of 1952, with further 
steady increases for the three years following that. Specifically the gain 
should be 11.79% in 1953, 17.48% in 1954, and 23.4% in 1955. 










News Concerning Registrars and Admissions O fficers 


Miss Laura M. Steele has been named Director of Admissions and Assist- 
ant Registrar at Agnes Scott College. 








Mr. Earl K. Collings, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, died, 
April 16, He became Registrar in 1949, having served the institute since 
1912. 








William L. Bryan has been appointed Director of Admissions, Colby 
College. 







Charles A. Seidle has been named Director of Admissions at Lehigh Uni- 
versity to succeed Clarence B. Campbell, who has resigned to become Vice- 
President in charge of Personnel, Edward Campbell Company, Vineland, 


New Jersey. 














Mr. Bertram J. Steggert, Examiner of Credentials, Loyola University, re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of Education from Duquesne Univer- 
sity, August, 1950. 
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Miss Esther W. Hawes has retired as Registrar of New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University after thirty-one years of service. 


Alfred H. Parrott will retire July 1 and will become Executive Secretary, 
Alumni and Former Student Association, at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. He will be succeeded by Merlin W. Miller, the Assistant Director 
of Admissions and Records. 


Robert J. Young, Registrar, Radford College, has been appointed Dean 
of Instruction and Head of the Division of Administration. Celene Honey- 
cutt Gardner has been named Registrar. 


David E. Meade, Registrar of the State University Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences in Binghamton, New York, died April 5. Mr. Meade had 
served as Registrar and Assistant Director of the Institute since the technical 
school opened on October 1, 1946. 








Employment Service 


The A.A.C.R.A.O. maintains a Committee on Professional Development, which 
serves as a Clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to 
fill. The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings 
may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or to Dr. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. Persons 
listing their names with the Committee should send with their application for list- 
ing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. 
For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remittance 
in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Dr. Thomason at the 
address given above. 


Position WANTED: As Director of Admissions or Registrar. Fifteen years’ experience in 
combined fields, in Middle West and East. Family man, Ph.D., Protestant. Teaching experi- 
ence in American and European universities; field, English. Address S., care Editor. (3/0) 


REGISTRAR or admissions available June or September. Ph.D. candidate, male, 40. Fifteen 
years’ college teaching, fourteen as student adviser; three years acting registrar; three semesters 
acting assistant dean during leaves. Desire permanent administrative post. Address D.M., care 
Editor. (3/3) 


PosITION WANTED: Dean, Registrar, Admissions, Alumni or Personnel. Hold B.A., M.A., 
and three years with Voice major toward B.M.Mus., Permanent State Certificate—all completed 
at Hardin-Simmons Univ. Experience 16¥2 years as Asst, Bursar and Head Registrar at H-SU. 
51% years as Head Registrar and Bookkeeper at Baylor Univ. School of Nursing plus two addi- 
tional years of general office work at SMU. Address I.V. care Editor. (1/1) 
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Volume XXVII 


RoBERT E. MAHN 


ARTICLES LISTED UNDER THEIR RESPECTIVE TOPICS 


10. A.A.C.R.A.O. 
10.1 INCEPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Mahn, Robert E., Our Growth Chart, 107 
10.2 CONSTITUTION 
Constitution of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, 308 
10.3 ANNUAL MEETING 
Program, Thirty-Eighth Convention, April 21, 22, 23, 24, 1952, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., 479 
Reports of Officers . 
Editor, William Craig Smyser, 660 
Second Vice-President, Roy Armstrong, 658 
Secretary, Charles H. Maruth, 661 
Treasurer, Albert F. Scribner, Treasurer's Report for Fiscal Year Ended 
May 31, 1951, Examiners’ Statement, 154; Report for Period June 
1, 1951 to March 31, 1952, 665 
Reports of Committees 
Budget, Elwood Kastner, Chairman, 665 
Cooperation with Governmental Agencies, G. P. Tuttle, Chairman, 641 
International Scholarships, Enock Dyrness, Chairman, 637 
Nominations, Leonard G. Nystrom, Chairman, 636 
Office Forms, Leo M. Hauptman, Chairman, 636 
Public Relations, H. Lloyd Heaton, Chairman, 641 
Regional Associations, Ernest Whitworth, Chairman, 656 
Resolutions, G. P. Tuttle, Chairman, 666 
Special Projects, John M. Rhoads, Chairman, 652 
Unesco, Enock Dyrness, Chairman, 638 
New Honorary Members: Alfred H. Parrott, Ernest C. Miller, Ralph 
B. Stone, 669 
Registration by States, Washington Convention, 1952, 669 
Registration of Meetings, 1910-1952, 667 
Membership (Number) of the Association, 1914-1952, 668 
Future Conventions Announced, 669 
10.4 MEMBERSHIP 
10.41 BIOGRAPHY ; NECROLOGY 
Deters, Emma Elizabeth, President 1953, No. 4, July 1952, Frontis- 
piece 
Gillis, Ezra L, introduced at 1952 Convention, 498 
Mahn, Robert E., Reminders (Ezra L Gillis quoted), 412 
James R. Sage, 1889-1951, 312 
10.42 DIRECTORIES 
Directory of Registrars and Admissions Officers in Member Insti- 
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tutions of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. 160 
10.6 REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Reports of Meetings, 153, 347, 467 
Directory of Regional Associations, 471 
10.7 MISCELLANEOUS 
Committees of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, 1951-52, 305 
40. ADMISSIONS 
40.1 COLLEGE 
Lauer, George N., Evaluation of Educational Experiences for Admission 
(Report of Workshop II), 545 
60. ADVISING, COURSE 
Freehill, Maurice F., Student Self-Estimates as Guidance in Selecting Courses, 
233 
80. ATHLETICS 
Smyser, W. C., Modern Frankenstein (Editorial Comment), 436 
90. CALENDAR 
Mahn, Robert E., Calendar, 1950 to 2000, 334 | 
130. COLLEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE TEACHING 
Ebel, Robert L., and Dewey B. Stuit, Instructor Rating at a Large State Uni- 
versity, 247 — 
Jones, Howard Mumford, Brooks, 5 
Mahn, Robert E., Helping Them Develop Perspective—Our Obligation (Edi- 
torial Comment), 300 
Nock, Sam A., Dixit Dooley (Editorial Comment), 433 
Stuit, Dewey B., and Robert L. Ebel, see Ebel 
150. COMMITTEES 
Munford, James Kenneth, The Functions of Faculty Committees, 79 
190. CURRICULUM 
Bowman, Henry A., Education for Marriage—By-Product or Objective? 255; 
The Content of a Functional Marriage Course, 355 
220. DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Brown, Kenneth I., The Case for the Independent, Privately Endowed College 
of Liberal Arts, 365 
Tripp, Robert W., Special Problems of the Liberal Arts College (Report of 
Workshop VIII), 571 
270. EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Benjamin, Harold, The Challenge to Public Education, 510 
Hopkins, E. H., Student Personnel Work, Higher Education and Current 
World Situation, 56 
Ivey, John E., Jr., Mobilizing Higher Education to Build Democracies, 489 
290. EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Breitenbucher, J. R., A Guide to German Universities, 286 
Carter, J. Roger, Public External Examinations in Secondary Schools in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and British Ter- 
ritories Overseas, 415 
Sassani, A. H., Education in Greece, 294 
300. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ; 
Anderson, John A., The Pasadena Experience, 197 
320. EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 
320.2 FOREIGN 
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Koenig, Clara H., The Evaluation of Credentials from Foreign Countries, 
14 
Russell, John Dale, Services of the Office of Education in Providing 
Information About Foreign Educational Systems, 429 
EXTENSION EDUCATION 
Preinkert, Alma H., Overseas Program of the University of Maryland, 284 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
Deters, Emma E., presiding, Implications of Recent Governmental Enactments 
(A Panel Discussion), 608 
FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Thompson, Ronald B., Academic Records of Foreign Students, 29 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Punke, Harold H., Graduate Credit for Off-Campus Courses, 270 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL; HEALTH SERVICES 
Richards, Laura E., The Integration of a Psychiatric Clinic with a Student 
Personnel Program, 38 
HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 
Lipsett, Laurence, and Leo F. Smith, Why Students Choose a Particular College, 
264 
Vroman, Clyde, High School and College Relations (Report of Workshop I), 
537 
HONOR SYSTEM 
Ordeman, D. T., Unfinished Editorial (Editorial Comment), 111 
MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 
Beard, Marshall R., Office Machines and Their Use (Report of Workshop 
III), 550 
Bright, H. F., and W. B. Shipp, The Use of IBM Machine Methods in the 
Registrar's Office at the University of Texas, 219 
Shipp, W. B., and H. F. Bright, see Bright 
NATIONAL SECURITY 
Clement, W. P., Selective Service and Veterans Affairs (Report of Workshop 
V), 555 
Havighurst, Walter, The Road Ahead (Editorial Comment), 109 
Hershey, Lewis B., The College Deferment Program (Reprinted from Vol. 1, 
No. 4 of Selective Service), 301 
Hopkins, E. H., Student Personnel Work, Higher Education and the Current 
World Situation, 56 
Metz, G. E., National Defense and the Colleges, 118 
National Security Training Corps 
Reserve Officers Training Corps Policies 
Need for Scientifically and Technically Trained Personnel 
Preinkert, Alma H., Civil Defense (Editorial Comment), 113 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Brickman, William W., University Chancellors and Presidents, 391 
Menke, Robert F., Governing Boards and Their Functions in Institutions of 
Higher Education, 243 
Munford, James Kenneth, The Functions of Faculty Committees, 79 
PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 
Richards, Laura E., The Integration of a Psychiatric Clinic with a Student 
Personnel Program, 38 
Sifferd, Calvin S., Making Residence Hall Management Easier, 374 
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Yarborough, John Milton, Student Organizations in a University Personnel 
Program, 397 
. PREDICTION, EDUCATIONAL 
Andrew, Dean C., A Comparative Study of the Academic Achievement of 
High-School Graduates and Non-Graduates, 50 
Freehill, Maurice F., Student Self-Estimates as Guidance in Selecting Courses, 
233 
. PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 
Lipsett, Laurence, and Leo F. Smith, Why Students Choose a Particular College 
264 
. REGISTRAR 
690.1 DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Gillis, Ezra L, Then and Now, 501 
McWhinnie, R. E., presiding, The Years Ahead Challenge AACRAO 
(Panel Discussion), 575 
HIS FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION 
Danner, Walter N., The Registrar and Admissions Officer: His Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities for Service to his Institution (Report of 
Workshop VI), 561 
Little, Kenneth, “Other Aspects of the Work of the Registrar,” 524 
Rosenlof, George W., The Work of the Admissions Office, 515 
Williams, Jack N., Opportunities and Responsibilities for Intra-Insti- 
tutional Research and Interpretation (Report of Workshop VII), 567 
HIS PERSON 
Nock, S. A., As Others See Us (Editorial Comment), 114 
PROCEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Carmichael, William L., and Richard J. Manley, A Method of Calculat- 
ing Averages for Reporting to Selective Service Boards, 85 
Gowan, Arthur M., Procedures in Registration, Recording, and Gradua- 
tion (Report of Workshop IV), 553 : 
Mahn, Robert E., The Art of Saying “No” (Editorial Comment), 433 * 
Manley, Richard J., and William L. Carmichael, see Carmichael 
. RESEARCH AND RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
_ Wilkins, Theresa Birch, Machine Technique for Converting Raw Scores into 
Percentile Ranks, 34 
Williams, Jack N., Opportunities and Responsibilities for Intra-Institutional 
Research and Interpretation (Report of Workshop VII), 567 
. SCHOLARSHIP, STUDIES OF; IMPROVEMENT OF 
Andrew, Dean C., A Comparative Study of the Academic Achievement of 
High-School Graduates and Non-Graduates, 50 
Seyler, E. C., A Comparison of the Scholastic Records of the Freshman Class 
of 1949 with Those of the Combined Classes of 1935-36-37, 90 
. SCHOLARSHIPS 
Warren, William H., Jr., Who Receives Our Scholarships?, 378 
. SPACE USE 
Platt, Charles C., Office Buildings and the Schools, 395 
. VETERANS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
DeRidder, Lawrence M., Comparative Academic Achievement of Probationary 
and Non-Probationary Veterans, 72 
. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Brown, William H., Vocational Aspirations of Freshmen, 206 
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Fred E. Newell__.____ George Washington University 
E. Vincent O’Brien Fordham University 
Catherine R. Rich Catholic University 
Howard B. Shontz University of California 
Clarice Slushet.........-.....------ Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Rebecca C. Tansil___._. Maryland State Teachers College 
Ernest Whitworth Cornell University 
BANQUET 
Hazel H. Feagans, Chairman__.__......AKmerican University 
Norma Azlein University of Maryland 
Arthur H. Larson University of Rochester 
William J. Phillips Ursinus College 
Eleanor Tibbetts. Maryland State Teachers College 
Ethelyn Toner University of Washington 


CLINIC FOR NEW REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 














Wiliiam F. Adams, Chairman.____University of Alabama 
John W. Bunn. Bowling Green State University 
Worth A. Fletcher______. Municipal University of Wichita 
Richard S. Johnson University of Florida 
Arthur H. Larson University of Rochester 
Samuel A. Nock Briarcliff Junior College 
Ethelyn Toner University of Washington 
George E. Vander Beke Marquette University 





CONVENTION NEWS 








Howard B. Shontz, Chairman_____- University of California 
Gretchen M. Happ The Principia 
F. Taylor Jones__ Drew University 
William L. Mayer... North Carolina State College of 


Agriculture and Engineering 


ENTERTAINMENT OF WIVES 
Mrs. Fred E. Nessell, Chairman Mrs. Henry H. Armsby 











EXHIBITS 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Chairman____._- Fordham University 
oseph G. Connor Georgetown University 
John M. Daniels___.___ Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Enock C. Dyrness Wheaton College 
Leo M. Hauptman___.._.--_.Ball State Teachers College 
Robert C. Story Office of Education 


HOSPITALITY AND INTRODUCTIONS 


Clarice Slusher, Chairman__Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Helen H. Burgoyne University of Cincinnati 
Charles E. Harrell Indiana University 
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Katherine E. Hilliker Boston University 














Anna L. Hobbs Skidmore College 

Hattie Jarmon__Teachers College, Columbia University 

J. Gilbert Quick. University of Pittsburgh 

Rebecca C. Tansil._. Maryland State Teachers College 
HOUSING 

Catherine R. Rich, Chairman_._.__...Catholic University 

Mrs. Theresa B. Wilkins Office of Education 
MARSHALL 

Fred E. Nessell___.___.___ George Washington University 


MIMEOGRAPHING AND DUPLICATING 
Martha E. Manahan, Chairman Western Maryland College 








Cora Virginia Perry.__.-™ — Western Maryland College 
Harriet Preble Montgomery Junior College 
PROGRAM 
Emma E. Deters, Chairman__...___University of Buffalo 
John E. Fellows University of Oklahoma 
Alma H. Preinkert University of Maryland 





PUBLICITY, PROMOTION, AND PRESS RELATIONS 
Fred E. Nessell, Chairman..George Washignton University 














J. Everett Long West Virginia University 
Samuel A. Nock Briarcliff Junior College 
Eunice J. Rozeman_____ .-Washington Missionary College 
REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION 
Irene M. Davis, Chairman_.___Johns Hopkins University 
Endicott A. Batchelder____.___.University of Pittsburgh 
Sister Mary Justine___..Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Maurice J. Murphy Duquesne University 
Nell M. Rothschild St. Francis College 
Robert L. Taylor. College of City of New York 





TOURS AND SIGHTSEEING 


Rebecca C. Tansil, Chairman 
Maryland State Teachers College 


























Roy Armstrong University of North Carolina 
Grace N. Brown Hood College 
Mildred Covey. Goucher College 
Richard E. Heise U. S. Naval Academy 
Helen Kendall Duke University 
Vera Tart Marsh Meredith College 
Ted McCarrel State University of Iowa 
Catherine H. McDonald Loyola College 
True E. Pettengill___..........._University of Minnesota 
Louise Thompson Shorter College 





William H. Vaughan___...George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


WORKSHOPS 


Charles E. Harrell, Chairman —-Indiana University 
Grace N. Brown Hood College 
William L. Carmichael___Georgia Institute of Technology 
James K. Hitt University of Kansas 
Rebecca C. Tansil Maryland State Teachers College 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 20 


1:00—5:00 p.m. 
REGISTRATION, Mezzanine Floor 


2:00 p.m. 

MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATIONAL 
STATUS OF THE REGISTRAR, District Room 
2:00—6:00 p.m. 
SIGHTSEEING TOURS 


2:30 p.m. 


GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE MEETING 
Council Room 


SPECIAL PROJECTS COMMITTEE MEETING 
Town Room 
4:00 p.m. , 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, Council Room 


5:30 p.m. 
BupGEeT CoMMITTEE MEETING, Town Room 


6:30 p.m. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON RECRUITMENT, PRO- 
FESSIONAL PREPARATION AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

















Foyer No. 3 
7:00 p.m. 

MEETINGS OF CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
Banquet Pan American Room 
Convention News District Room 
Exhibits Federal Room 
Hospitality and Introductions, Entertain- 

ment of Wives__._._.....South American Room 
Housing Capital Room 
Mimeographing Federal Room 
Program Council Room 





Publicity, Promotion, & Press Relaitons 
Potomac Room 


Registration and Information 
Capital Terrace Check Room 
Tours and Sightseeing. Continental Room 


8:00 p.m. 


TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY COMMITTEE MEETING 
Town Room 
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MONDAY, APRIL 21 


9:00 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 


REGISTRATION, Mezzanine Floor 
Resumed Tuesday at 8:30 a.m. 


9:00—10:25 a.m. 
MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 








Board of Editors Continental Room 

Clinic for New Registrars and Admissions 
Officers Potomac Room 

Constitution and By-Laws... -To be arranged 


Cooperation with Governmental Agencies 
District Room 








International Scholarships... To be arranged 
Office Forms Foyer No. 3 
Professional Development... Town Room 
Public Relations Capital Room 
Regional Associations.........Pan-American Room 
Resolutions To be arranged 





Special Projects Subcommittees 
South American Room 
Workshops Council Room 





9:30—2:30 p.m. 
SIGHTSEEING TOURS 


10:30—11:55 a.m. 
MEETINGS OF WORKSHOP PANELS 


























Workshop 1 District Room 
Workshop 2 Council Room 
Workshop 3 Town Room 
Workshop 4 Pan-American Room 
Workshop 5 Potomac Room 
Workshop 6 Capital Room 
Workshop 7 Foyer No. 3 
Workshop 8 Continental Room 
2:00 p.m. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON CREDIT GIVEN BY 
EpuCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, Potomac Room 


2:30 p.m. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE MEETING, Town Room 


4:00 p.m 
WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Presidential Ballroom 


CONVENING THE MEETING—Alma H. Preinkert, 
Convention Chairman 
PrEsipINGc—John E. Fellows, President 
INvocATION—Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 
Minister, Foundry Church, and Chaplain, 
U. S. Senate 
“America the Beautiful” 
Joan Higginson, Soprano 
Appress—‘“Mobilizing Higher Education to 
Build Democracies” 
Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., Director of the Southern 
Regional Education Board 
Appress—“The U in EdUcation” 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Educational Consul- 
tant, General Motors 
ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Chairman of Clinic, William F. Adams 
Chairman of Workshops, Charles E. Harrell 
Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, Alma H. Preinkert 


12:00—2:00 p.m. 


LUNCHEON AND CLINIC FOR NEW REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
Congressional Ballroom 


PRrEsIDING—William F. Adams, University of 
Alabama 


DISCUSSION LEADERS 
K. Malcolm Beal, The University of Miami 


Helen H. Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

William L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Lewis L. Clegg, Emory University 

Laura M. Cross, Municipal University of 

Wichita 

John M. Daniels, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Harvey Hall, Stanford University 

Gretchen M. Happ, The Principia 

Virginia Hendrick, Alabama College 

Edgar L. Lazier, University of California 

J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 

Margaret Maple, Pomona College 

Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 
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Charles L. Rasor, Furman University 

Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University 

Eleanor Tibbetts, Maryland State Teachers 
College 


Mary C. Walker, Mills College 
Edwin C. Walter, Pacific Union College 
Bessie M. Weirick, Beloit College 


2:15—4:45 p.m. 


“THE YEARS AHEAD CHALLENGE 
AACRAO.” 
PanEL Discussion, Presidential Ballroom 
Leapers—Ralph E. McWhinnie, University of 
Wyoming 
Ellen L. Deering, College of the Pacific 
John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 


PaneEL MemBERS—Roy Armstrong, University of 
North Carolina 


Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University 
John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 
John M. Rhoads, Temple University 
Herman A. Spindt, University of California 
Robert E. Summers, University of Minnesota 
R. Fred Thomason, University of Tennessee 


Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State 
University 


Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 
H. Donald Winbigler, Stanford University 


5:30—7:00 p.m. 
RECEPTION 
South American Room 
Courtesy of Time and Life Magazines 


7:00 p.m. 
CONVENTION BANQUET* 
Presidential Ballroom 


PresipINc—John E. Fellows, President 
TOASTMASTER—J. GILBERT Quick, University of 


Pittsburgh 


RECOGNITION OF HONORARY MEMBERS 


Appress—‘“Then and Now” 
Ezra L Gillis, Director of Source Materials in 
Higher Education, and Registrar Emeritus, 
University of Kentucky 


*Afternoon dress for women; business suits for men. 


—— 


MusicaL ProcGrAM—Singing Sergeants, U. S. Air 
Force Band, Lt. Robert L. Landers, Conducting 
ApprEss—‘“The Challenge to Public Education 
e in America” 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, Head, Division of 
Social Foundations in Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 


7:30 a.m. 
yf 


g BREAKFAST FOR PAST PRESIDENTS 
Pan American Room 
PrEsIDINc—Elwood C. Kastner, Immediate Past 


. President 
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y 9:00—10:25 a.m. 

| GENERAL SESSION 

Presidential Ballroom 

e PrEswwING—Roy Armstrong, Second Vice- 
President 

y REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE— 
Leonard G. Nystrom, Chairman 

y ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

“THE WORK OF THE REGISTRAR AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICER” 

, “ADMISSIONS” George W. Rosenlof, Dean of Ad- 
missions and Institutional Relations, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 

“OTHER Aspects” Kenneth J. Little, Vice-Presi- 

” dent, University of Wisconsin 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE LUNCHEON MEETING 
f Council Room 
10:30—12:00 noon and 2:00—5:00 p.m. 
WORKSHOPS 
a Charles E. Harrell, Chairman 


:, I HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELA- 
TIONS—District Room 


CHAIRMAN—Clyde Vroman, University 
of Michigan 
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AssIstTANT CHAIRMAN—Claude Simpson, 
The State College of Washington 


REcoRDER—William H. Low, Wesleyan 
University 


PANEL—William G. Bowling, Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis) 


Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University 


John M. Daniels, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


J. Scott Hemry, Stephens College 


II EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES FOR ADMISSIONS— 
Council Room 


CuHaIRMAN—George L. Miller, Wayne 
University 


ASSISTANT CHAIRMAN—William H. 
Strain, Indiana University 


REcorRDER—George N. Lauer, Central 
Michigan College of Education 


PANEL—Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne 


University 
Samuel A. Nock, Briarcliff Junior 
College 

George E. Vander Beke, Marquette 
University 


III OFFICE MACHINES AND THEIR 
USES—Town Room 


CHAIRMAN—Nelson Parkhurst, Purdue 
University 


RECORDER—Marshall R. Beard, Iowa 
State Teachers College 


PaNEL—Harvey Hall, Stanford Uni- 


versity 

Richard §S. Johnson, University of 
Florida 

Gladys Sonnichsen, University of 
Connecticut 


Alexander W. Stewart, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College 
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IV PROCEDURES IN REGISTRATION, 
RECORDING, AND GRADUATION— 


South American Room 


CHairnMAN—Arthur M. Gowan, Iowa 
State College 

AssISTANT CHAIRMAN—Ruby M. Mc- 
Kenzie, University of North Dakota 
RECORDER — Stella Morris, Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
PaNnEL—H. W. Frankenfeld, University 
of South Dakota 

H. Lloyd Heaton, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas 

Ted McCarrel, State University of 
Iowa 

Henry F. Rossi, New York University 


V SELECTIVE SERVICE AND VETER- 
ANS AFFAIRS—Potomac Room 


CHAIRMAN—Henry Y. McCown, The 
University of Texas 

ASSISTANT CHAIRMAN—George P. 
Tuttle, University of Illinois 
RECORDER—Warren P. Clement, Texas 
Technological College 
PANEL—J. Paul Mather, American 
Council on Education 
C. R. Maxam, Butler University 
Colonel Daniel O. Omer, Selective 
Service Headquarters 
William C. Smyser, Miami University 


VI THE REGISTRAR AND ADMISSIONS 
OFFICER—Capital Room 


CHAIRMAN—R. Fred Thomason, The 
University of Tennessee 

AssIsTANT CHAIRMAN—Roy Armstrong, 
The University of North Carolina 
RECORDER—Walter N. Danner, The 
University of Georgia 

PanEL—Robert E. Summers, University 
of Minnesota 

Charles W. Edwards, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 

Leo M. Hauptman, Ball State Teach- 
ers College 

James K. Hitt, The University of 
Kansas 
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VII OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES FOR INTRA-INSTITU- 
TIONAL RESEARCH AND INTER- 

PRETATION—Foyer No. 3 
CHAIRMAN—Oliver W. Wagner, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis) 
ASSISTANT CHAIRMAN—William L. 

Carmichael, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Recorper—Jack N. Williams, The 
Creighton University 

PaneL—William L. Mayer, North Caro- 
lina State College 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
Ernest Whitworth, Cornell University 
Theresa Wilkins, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation 

VIII SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE LIB- 

ERAL ARTS COLLEGE—Continental 
Room 
CHAIRMAN—Carrie E. McKnight, Mus- 
kingum College 
ASSISTANT CHAIRMAN—Lawrence C. 
Underwood, Hiram College 
RECORDER—Robert W. Tripp, Mount 
Union College 
Panet—Frank R. Hunt, Lafayette Col- 
le 
Margaret Maple, Pomona College 
Theodore C. Mercer, Bob Jones Uni- 
versity 
Kenneth W. Wegner, Carleton Col- 
lege 
8:00—10:00 p.m. 
“IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT GOVERNMENTAL 
ENACTMENTS” 

Panel Discussion, Presidential Ballroom 
PRESIDING—Emma E. Deters, First Vice-President 
Moperator—George P. Tuttle, University of 

Illinois 

Guest PArTICcCIPANT—Dr. Francis Brown, Ameri- 

can Council on Education 

MEMBER PARTICIPANTS—Elsie Brenneman, IIli- 

nois State Normal University 

Warren P. Clement, Texas Technological 

College 

John Russell Little, University of Colorado 

Leonard G. Nystrom, Southern Methodist 

University 
Arthur F. Southwick, College of Wooster 
W. Lyle Willhite, Knox College 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00—12:00 Noon 


GENERAL SESSION 


Presidential Ballroom 
PRESIDING—John E. Fellows, President 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Office Forms Leo W. Hauptman 





International Scholarships... Enock C. Dyrness 
Public Relations H. Lloyd Heaton 


Cooperation with Governmental Agencies 
George P. Tuttle 











Constitution Ira M. Smith 
Special Projects John M. Rhoads 
Professional Development, Ralph E. McWhinnie 
Regional Associations.............. Ernest Whitworth 
WorkKsHop REPporTs...........--..--- Charles E. Harrell 


Reports OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 








Second Vice-President... Roy Armstrong 
Editor ' William C. Smyser 
STE Charles H. Maruth 
asses esetensssniniisi Albert F. Scribner 
Budget Committee_________________. Elwood C. Kastner 
Resolutions Committee... George P. Tuttle 


New BusINEss 
INTRODUCTION OF PRESIDENT FOR 1952-53 


Announcement of Time and Place of 1954 Con- 
vention and Statement of Chairman of 
Local Arrangements for 1953 Convention 
in Minneapolis 

ADJOURNMENT 


2.30 p.m. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 
NEW AND RETIRING 


Council Room 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Convention Heanguarters. The Capital Terrace 
Check Room is the operational headquarters for 
the Convention. Registration and Information 
Windows are located on the East side, and Tours 
and Sightseeing and Hospitality Windows on the 
West side of the room. Publicity, Mimeographing 
and Duplicating Committees can be contacted at 
the Information Window. 


Exnisits—CoMMERCIAL. Arranged under the chair- 


manship of E. Vincent O’Brien, the commercial ex- 
hibits are located in the Federal Room. 


Exurisits—AssociATIOn. The Association’s extensive 
collection of office forms, annual reports, and other 
professional materials is located in the Federal 
Room with Leo M. Hauptman in charge. 


CLINIC FoR NEw REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS. 
The luncheon clinic, planned especially for mem- 
bers relatively new in our fields of service, welcomes 
anyone interested in informal clinical conferences. 
Under the leadership of experienced registrars and 
admissions officers small groups will find opportu- 
nities for informal and friendly discussion of pro- 
fessional problems. 


CONVENTION NEws. The Convention News Committee 
under the chairmanship of Howard B. Shontz will 
issue daily releases during the convention. One 
will include a list of delegates arranged by states. 
Please help make “Convention News” an interest- 
ing feature by leaving news items about persons 
and events at the Information Window. 


EMPLOYMENT Service. Through its Employment Ser- 
vice, a Subcommittee of Professional Development, 
the Association serves as a clearing-house for those 
seeking employment and those with vacancies to 
fill. Anyone interested in making use of this service 
should contact the Employment Service Desk, R. 
Fred Thomason in charge. 


Hospitality AND INTRODUCTIONS. The Committee on 
Hospitality and Introductions, under the chairman- 
ship of Clarice Slusher, extends a cordial welcome 
to all in the name of the Convention Committee. 
It offers a wide variety of services, including aid 
in contacting individuals at the meeting. Seeking 
to promote a spirit of friendliness and sociability 
in the convention, it wishes to help make your 
visit to Washington a most pleasant experience. 

Tours AND SIGHTSEEING. The Tours and Sightseeing 
Committee under the chairmanship of Rebecca C. 
Tansil is at your service with information about 
tours and sightseeing in and around Washington. 

TRAVEL INFORMATION. Travel information can be 
secured on the main floor of the hotel. 
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